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INTRODUCTION: 


UNCERTAINTY IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 
TRADITIONAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the early 1760’s some Frenchmen, who were in- 
fluenced by the current ideas on the psychology of 
learning, the study of history, and the uses of science, 
began to question seriously the efficacy of the tradi- 
tional, classical education their sons received. J. J. 
Rousseau’s Emile (1762), in which he theorized that 
children should be educated from infancy individually 
and apart from society, was far advanced for the time 
but was nevertheless symptomatic of the interest in 
education. Most men who questioned the current 
educational practices, however, did not share Rous- 
seau’s concern for early education and instead hoped 
for improvement of the “secondary education” given 
in the colléges (hereafter, colleges) which were either 
the arts faculties of universities or independent schools 
for boys situated between “little schools,” teaching the 
fundamentals of language and numbers, and the higher 
faculties (theology, law, and medicine) of the uni- 
versities. 

The colleges had originated in conjunction with the 
University of Paris as student residences and had 
gradually evolved as instructional centers of the faculty 
of arts. In these colleges students learned the human- 
ities and sometimes philosophy, either as terminal 
education or in preparation for specialized training 
in theology, law, or medicine. In the provinces as 
well there had arisen a large number of colleges, of 


which some were arts faculties but most were uncon- 
nected with universities. The provincial colleges 
taught essentially the same material as those in Paris, 
although some of the major ones also offered a year 
or two of theology. 

The colleges which provide the examples for this 
study were within the jurisdiction of the Parlement 
of Paris and operated by the Jesuits prior to 1762. 
They generally were among the largest and most im- 
portant such institutions. Most of them had been 
founded originally by municipalities, occasionally un- 
der the patronage of a local dignitary. Some of them 
had affiliation with the University of Paris (or, less 
likely, with another university), at least to the point 
of formally following its rules and regulations. The 
cities often had provided the Jesuits with buildings, at 
the beginning of their administration of the colleges, 
and with subsidies thereafter. Three such schools 
(Bourges, Poitiers, and Reims) had formed parts of 
universities. Yet once the Jesuits had received a col- 
lege, neither the city nor any university had further 
administration control. The school’s principal or rec- 
tor had been absolute master of its life, although he 
was ultimately responsible to his superiors and had to 
conform to some mild regulations set forth by the royal 
government or the Parlement of Paris.? 

The Jesuit colleges gave either terminal or prepara- 
tory education to sons of the bourgeoisie, as well as to 
a few of humbler or more exalted origins. The boys 
usually entered at an age between eight and twelve and 
they remained for as long as ten years, if the school 
offered two years each of philosophy and theology. 
In the provinces only the larger institutions provided 
even the two years of philosophy and fewer than half 
the students remained for them. Instruction was free; 
the students were responsible for paying for or pro- 
viding for their own sustenance, whether they lived 


1 F. Buisson (ed.), Nouveau dictionnaire de pédagogie et 
d'instruction primaire (Paris, 1911), pp. 650-652; F. E. Far- 
rington, French Secondary Schools: An Account of the Ori- 
gin, Development and Present Organization of Secondary 
Schools in France (2nd ed., New York, 1915), pp. 44-46. 

2 See Abbé A. Sicard, L’Education morale et civique avant 
et pendant la Révolution (1700-1808) (Paris, 1884), pp. 22- 
25; F. Vial, Trois siècles d'histoire de l'enseignement sec- 
ondatre (Paris, 1936), pp. 64-69; and P. Delattre (ed.), Les 
Etablissements des Jésuites en France depuis quatre siécles: 
Répertoire topo-bibliographique publié à l’occasion du qua- 
trième centenaire de la fondation de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
sous la direction de Pierre Delattre (5 v., Enghien, Belgium, 
1949-1957), 1: pp. 885-887; 4: pp. 9-18 and 286-287. 
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in the colleges, in private homes, or in their own 
homes. Less than twenty per cent of these Jesuit 
schools maintained living facilities for students, and 
even these served only twenty or thirty boarders 
each. Most of the boys had to seek room and board 
elsewhere. The faculty of the various institutions con- 
sisted of at least a rector or principal, a teacher for 
each class, and supervisors to oversee activities outside 
the classrooms.’ 

The students in the colleges attended classes for ten 
months out of the year and their lives were strictly 
controlled. For boarders the control was especially 
strict ; they received only one to four weeks off in Sep- 
tember, depending upon their grade level. While at 
the school they were watched most of the time by 
supervisors or teachers and were encouraged to watch 
one another at other times. Corporal punishment in 
the form of whipping occasionally took place, although 
control was frequently exercised through the encour- 
agement of participation in public exercises, of com- 
petition in the classroom, and of prizes for academic 
excellence. This strict discipline and treatment of all 
students in common was intended to mold them apart 
from the harmful influences of the outside world. 
Such treatment was central as well to the classroom 
instruction the students received. The purpose of this 
system of education was to form Christian gentlemen 
by teaching religion and morality through acquaintance 
with Christian authors and by having set before them 
examples found in Roman and Greek authors, al- 
though, in reality, Greek authors and the Greek lan- 
guage received little attention. The method was to 
have the students memorize passages dictated by the 
teachers and write themes, all on noncontroversial 
subjects and primarily in Latin. The learning process 
was so constructed as to oblige the student to acquire 
a superior knowledge of Latin; it was contended that 
he might achieve detachment from the sinful world by 
immersion in a formal and not commonly used lan- 
guage and that he might gain humility through con- 
stant, difficult study. Nevertheless, considerable em- 
phasis also was placed on giving the student good 
manners and the ability to carry on eloquent and polite 
conversation.‘ 

Most colleges had six grades, with the lowest’ of 
these, the sixth, sometimes being omitted. The lower 
three grades were devoted to grammar, and the upper 
three to the humanities and rhetoric. All of them 
were directed largely toward learning to write and 
speak Latin. The one or two years of philosophy of- 

3 G.-E.-A. Silvy, L’Histoire de l’éducation et la science so- 
ciale (Paris, 1885), pp. 8-9; Vial, pp. 7-23; A. Duruy, L’In- 
struction publique et la Révolution (Paris, 1882), pp. 25-26; 
D. Mornet, Les Origines intellectuelles de la Révolution fran- 
çaise, 1715-1787 (5th ed., Paris, 1954), p. 177; and G. Sny- 
ders, La Pédagogie en France aux XVII° et XVIII” siècles 


(Paris, 1965), pp. 36 and 57-59. 
4 Snyders, pp. 38-83. 
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fered in some schools were devoted almost entirely to 
the formal scholastic philosophy of the Middle Ages 
(divided primarily into logic, metaphysics, and moral- 
ity). Science and mathematics received only elemen- 
tary and perfunctory treatment, and this exclusively 
during the years of philosophy. History and geogra- 
phy were largely neglected, except for some basic facts 
mentioned in connection with other studies. Conver- 
sation in French and the study of it were excluded or 
discouraged in most colleges.’ 

This traditional secondary education had been de- 
veloped and perfected largely in the Jesuit schools, 
although it prevailed as well in other colleges in the 
seventeenth century and the first half of the eigh- 
teenth. The only significant exceptions were those 
operated by the Oratory, in which history and French 
received somewhat more attention.® It is not easy to 
assess the quality of the prevalent instruction. The 
Jesuits had a reputation, especially during their golden 
age, the seventeenth century, as outstanding teachers 
of the Latin language and of the literature of Rome. 
Even in the eighteenth century they undoubtedly of- 
fered a better classical education than was to be found 
elsewhere in France, not excluding other colleges or 
universities, municipal colleges, and colleges of other 
religious communities.” The instruction offered by the 
Oratorians may have been better, or, at least more 
worthwhile, than that given by the Jesuits, but, if so, 
it was only because such instruction kept up with the 
times better by teaching more useful subjects. 

Whatever the quality of education provided by the 
colleges, they were unable to check the progress of 
secular thought and opposition to the Catholic Church 
that came to be associated with the Enlightenment. 
It is true that those students in the colleges who were 
later philosophes or revolutionary leaders got most of 
their ideas from sources outside the schools. Yet, by 
the middle of the eighteenth century the currents of 
the Enlightenment had made some headway among 
students and even teachers in every type of college, 
although those of the Jesuits probably were less “in- 
fected” than the others. At the same time the practice 
of religion definitely declined in many colleges, al- 
though probably less in those of the Jesuits. The de- 
cline in the practice of faith, and the loss of faith itself 
to a certain extent, may have been because religion 
was badly taught—with too much emphasis on sterile 
rules and exercises, as those who wanted to reform the 
colleges charged. It is likely, however, that religion 
was taught as well or nearly as well as it had been in 
the past. The religious communities, the universities, 
and others operating the colleges were not strong in 
themselves, and they were surely not strong enough to 


5 Ibid., pp. 85-110; Mornet, p. 61. 

6 Mornet, p. 63. 

7 Snyders, pp. 31-34. 

8 Mornet, pp. 63 and 330-337 ; Sicard, pp. 129-149. 
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dam completely the flood of the ideas of the philo- 
sophes which began to inundate France at mid-cen- 
tury. 

The Society of Jesus held over one hundred col- 
leges, which was less than a quarter of such institu- 
tions in France. Thirty-eight of the ones operated by 
Jesuits lay within the jurisdiction of the Parlement of 
Paris.® The latter were, furthermore, among the best 
known and most important colleges of the realm. 
Thus, both in numbers and quality the use of the 
Jesuit schools under the Parlement of Paris as ex- 
amples is far from inclusive. Yet, studying their fate 
contributes greatly to a total look at secondary educa- 
tion in pre-Revolutionary France. | 

In April, 1762, the Parlement of Paris caused con- 
siderable uncertainty in the state of secondary educa- 
tion within its jurisdiction by forcing the Jesuits to 
leave their colleges. This exclusion, followed by their 
expulsion four months later from the Parlement’s jur- 
isdiction and two and one-half years later still from 
all of France, raised to great heights the hopes of those 
persons who were disappointed in the impractical 
education provided for the sons of France in the col- 
leges. Such persons considered the time propitious 
for a reordering of French education and many of 
them quickly drew up plans by which France was to 
have a system of patriotic and practical secondary 
education with an emphasis on the teaching of French, 
history, and science. Within two years, L.-R. de Cara- 
deuc de la Chalotais of the Parlement of Rennes and 
L.-B. Guyton de Morveau of the Parlement of Dijon 
each published an outstanding plan. These men advo- 
cated that instruction be taken out of the hands of the 
monastic orders and be placed under the control of the 
state. They also believed that, while the emphasis on 
religion should continue, religious instruction should 
be more practical and more systematic. In 1768 B.-G. 
Rolland d’Erceville, a president of the Parlement of 
Paris, published an account of the plans already of- 
fered and added his own ideas, but he did not differ 
greatly with La Chalotais and Guyton de Morveau.° 


9 Sources differ as to the exact number of Jesuit schools. 
A combined total of 124 colleges and boarding houses, cited 
in Delattre (ed.), 1: p. 1473, is probably correct because the 
contributors to the catalog drew careful distinctions between 
colleges and other educational houses. I arrived at the figure 
for the jurisdiction of the Parlement of Paris by cross- 
checking in Delattre a list drawn up by parlementary com- 
missioners in 1762, found in Compte rendu aux chambres as- 
semblées, par Monsieur le Président Rolland, de ce qu a 
été fait par MM. les commissaires, nommés par les arrêts des 
6 août et 7 septembre 1762 (2 v. [second volume entitled 
Comptes rendus aux Chambres assemblées, par Monsieurs 
les commissaires, des différens Établissements des ci-devant 
soi-disans Jésuites], Paris, 1763-1764[?]), 1: p. 2. (Herein- 
after cited as Compte rendu.) 

10 Sicard, pp. 20-21; G. Compayré, Histoire critique des 
doctrines de l'éducation en France depuis le seizième siècle 
(2 v., Paris, 1879), 2: pp. 255-270; H. de Riancey, Histoire 
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The Parlement of Paris, in its initial moves to re- 
place the Jesuits, did not address itself to the above- 
mentioned hopes. When in February, 1762, the court 
began to act, its concerns were instead simply to force 
those fathers to cease their teaching as of the following 
April 1, to place new teachers in the provincial col- 
leges, and to delegate administrative powers to local 
officials. The local royal officials were to remove the 
Jesuits and to install the new teachers, and the munic- 
ipal officials were first to select the men to teach and 
then to continue to act as administrators. The latter 
officials initially were not very successful, with new 
men teaching on the appointed day in only twelve of 
the schools. Some officials had moved slowly osten- 
sibly because they did not know which resources of the 
schools were to be at their disposal after the Jesuits 
left. Indeed, the court did not deal with that question 
until later in April, when it named stewards to admin- 
ister the former Jesuit wealth and ordered them to 
provide funds to pay the teachers.’ As of the summer 
of 1762, then, the parlementary moves had been hasty 
and disjointed, but at least the court had established 
the machinery to assure continued functioning of the 
former Jesuit schools in the provinces. 

On August 6, 1762, the Parlement issued a judg- 
ment of great importance for the former Jesuit col- 
leges. It first called for continued execution of the 
orders of early in the year for others than Jesuits to 
teach in the colleges of Aire, Amiens, Angouléme, 
Arras, Aurillac, Auxerre, Bar-le-Duc, Béthune, Bil- 
lom, Blois, Bourges, Chalons-sur-Marne, Charleville, 
Chaumont-en-Bassigny, Clermont-Ferrand, Com- 
piègne, Eu, Fontenay-le-Comte, Hesdin, La Flèche, 
Langres, Laon, La Rochelle, Lyon (two colleges), 
Macon, Mauriac, Moulins, Nevers, Orléans, Poitiers 
(two colleges), Roanne, Saint-Flour, Saint-Omer 
(two colleges), Sens, and Tours. These were all of 
the provincial former Jesuit colleges within the court’s 
jurisdiction, except those in Bapaume, Dunkerque, 
and Reims. Reims had not been included in the 
court’s decisions undoubtedly because it contained an- 
other college. Why Dunkerque was omitted I do not 
It certainly lay within the Parlement’s juris- 
diction, although in Flanders, because the court’s com- 


critique et législative de l'instruction publique et de la liberté 
de l’enseignement en France (2 v., Paris, 1844), 2: pp. 367- 
371. 

11Compte rendu, passim; Delattre (ed.), 1: p. 48, 2: pp. 
321-322, 4: p. 878; France, Archives Départementales (here- 
inafter cited as AD), Rhone, D. 258; B.-G. Rolland d’Erce- 
ville, Mémoire sur ladministration du collège de Louts-le- 
Grand et colléges y réunis, depuis le moment de la réunion 
jusqu'au 1°" janvier 1771 (hereinafter cited as Mémoire) 
(Paris, 1778), p. 10n. I was unable to find information con- 
cerning Béthune, Chaumont-en-Bassigny, and Hesdin. 

12 France, Archives Communales (hereinafter cited as AC), 
Moulins, 791, 80. When I have used the communal archives 
of Moulins for several parlementary judgments, such as this 
one, they are printed versions. 
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missioners were to report on it in 1764 and at all times 
the court was to issue supervisory judgments for it. 
The reason for the exclusion of Bapaume, which the 
parlementaires at times classified as a college, was un- 
doubtedly that the court now considered it as a péda- 
gogie (i.e., a “demi-college” or a “non-full-exercise 
college,” which offered too little instruction to be con- 
sidered fully a college). Thus in the enumerated col- 
leges, except for the one at La Flèche, supervision of 
education, including the naming of teachers and deter- 
mining their salaries, was to remain in the hands of 
the municipal officials. The college at La Fléche was 
an exception because its site and buildings belonged to 
the king, and it was now placed in the hands of the 
local royal officials until he made a pronouncement 
concerning it.1% In practice, as well, the municipalities 
did not operate the Irish college of Poitiers or the 
English college of Saint-Omer. For the latter, special 
arrangements were to be made. The former, consist- 
ing of mediocre resources, no teachers, and only four 
boursiers (scholarship-holders), was to be discon- 
tinued—although the Parlement was to compensate 
the four Irish students. Control by the municipalities 
of the two colleges of Poitiers and the one of Bourges, 
moreover, was limited because the respective univer- 
sities had supervisory rights over the academic lives of 
the colleges." 

The judgment said further that for the present the 
municipal officials were to take possession of all the 
lands, buildings, and furnishings of the colleges which 
the Jesuits were to abandon within a week. The royal 
officials were to draw up detailed records of exactly 
what items thus changed hands. The finances of the 
schools were to continue to be administered by the 
stewards. Finally, the resources which eventually 
were to come definitively into the hands of those per- 
sons who controlled the colleges were to be almost 
completely those of the former Jesuit schools, but they 
were not the total resources of these same schools, 
and the municipal officials operating them were not the 
only persons who put forth claims. 

Finally, the Parlement named President Rolland 
d’Erceville, C.-C.-F. L’Averdy, and P.-P. Roussel de 
la Tour as regular commissioners to examine all the 
memoranda and accounts sent to it concerning the 
colleges and the Jesuits and to report on them on 
November 12. (Technically J.-M. Terray was in- 
cluded in the judgment as a commissioner, although he 
was hardly a “regular” one. Because of a dispute over 
precedence among the Parlement’s chambers the judg- 


13 [bid., 85°. For Bapaume, cf. Delattre (ed.), 1: p. 523, 
which describes the establishment only as a residence under 
the Jesuits. For Dunkerque and Reims, see Compte rendu 2. 

14 Compte rendu 2. Cf. J. Delfour, “Le Collège de Poitiers 
après l'expulsion des Jésuites (1762-1795), Mémoires de la 
Société des antiquaires de l'Ouest 3rd series, 9 (1916-1917) : 
pp. 9-18. 
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ment did not list his name, referring to him simply 
through his function as reporter. In any case, he 
promised at the time not to participate in the commis- 
sioners’ formal activities.) The commissioners were 
expected to be, in effect, the intermediaries by which 
the court would learn as exactly as possible about the 
wealth of the Jesuit establishments within its jurisdic- 
tion, the arrangements that the cities had made to 
provide teachers, the use to be made of the lands and 
establishments not to be occupied at once by the new 
colleges, the endowments attached to Jesuit colleges 
to be compensated with Jesuit wealth, the debts of the 
Jesuits to be paid, and the subsistence pensions for 
which ex-Jesuits had asked.1® The most important 
commissioner initially was L’Averdy, who was respon- 
sible for drafting general laws and for communicating 
with representatives of the king.'® 

The remaining important parlementary actions of 
1762 concerned Louis-le-Grand in Paris, which had 
not been included in the orders early in the year for 
municipal officials to secure teachers. Late in August 
the court acted on a request of the “Congrégation de 
France” to transfer the college of Lisieux, which was 
attached to the University of Paris and was not oper- 
ated by a religious community, into the empty building 
of the former Jesuit school. Lisieux needed a new 
home because its building then stood on ground needed 
for the construction of the church of Sainte-Gene- 
viève.l? 

That request was significant because it was the first 
fruit of recent discussions, initiated by “better heads” 
of the University of Paris, to reform abuses which had 
existed for a long time in the colleges of Paris. The 
abuses primarily concerned bourses (scholarships) 
endowed in the past but which the school’s resources 
now could support only in part or not at all. Some 
such abuses had obtained in the ten major (‘“full- 
exercise’) colleges (excluding Louis-le-Grand) but 
the most serious problems had existed for the twenty- 
seven small (“non-full-exercise”) colleges which had 
titles to back up their existence. Projects of reform 
were not new—Chancellor d’Aguesseau had approved 
one in 1730—but previous ones had been stillborn. In 
1762, the university thought the removal of the Jesuits 
from Louis-le-Grand a propitious occasion to effect the 
reform.’® 


15 AC, Moulins, 853. Regarding Terray’s position, see 
France, Bibliothèque Nationale, Joly de Fleury Collection 
(hereinafter cited as BN, Joly de Fleury), No. 528, Section 
6835, Items 373-374. 

16 Roland d’Erceville, Mémoire, p. 15n. 

17 France, Archives Nationales (hereinafter cited as AN), 
X48512, pp. 125bi1s-126bis. 

18 Rolland d’Erceville, Mémoire, pp. 6-11. The ten major 
colleges were Harcourt, Cardinal Lemoine, Navarre, Mon- 
taigu, DuPlessis, LaMarche, Grassins, Mazarin, Lisieux (in- 
corporated into Louis-le-Grand in 1762 and separated again 
in 1764), and Beauvais (incorporated permanently into Louis- 
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The Parlement decided that it could not transfer 
Lisieux into Louis-le-Grand without seeking the ad- 
vice of the university, the Paris city officials, and the 
Chatelet (the common-law court for Paris). Each of 
these institutions approved the proposed transfer and 
also asked that the small colleges be united to Louis- 
le-Grand. Based on these views the court, on Septem- 
ber 7, ordered the transfer of Lisieux and the unifica- 
tion of the small colleges. The latter move, for the 
moment, meant only that boursiers of the small schools 
would attend the classes of Lisieux in Louis-le-Grand, 
not that they would be lodged there. Whatever the 
case, the court’s motives in attaching the small col- 
leges to Lisieux were greater than merely wanting to 
provide a place for the boursiers to attend classes. The 
court wanted to secure instruction which could pro- 
vide professors for the University of Paris, teachers 
for the colleges of the court’s jurisdiction, private tu- 
tors, and generally useful royal subjects.1° 

Meanwhile, the parlementary commissioners had 
been active in corresponding with provincial officials 
and in uniting the small colleges to Louis-le-Grand. 
They did not, however, report to the court, as called 
for, on November 12. On December 17 one of their 
colleagues insistently asked that they describe their 
activities. They promised to report after the Christ- 
mas holidays. But they had not been idle. They had 
studied the memoranda and the accounts they received 
and had found that determining the wealth of the 
various colleges was especially slow and cumbersome 
work because of the overwhelming number of titles 
and papers which they had to examine personally. 
They had also determined privately that they could not 
fulfill all of the court’s wishes until the royal govern- 
ment had taken some action concerning the colleges.?° 

The work of the commissioners was, however, con- 
troversial among their fellow parlementaires. Some 
of the latter, who disagreed especially with what had 
been done concerning the colleges in Paris, believed 
that the commissioners had been too active. This lack 


le-Grand in 1764). The small colleges with titles were 
Arras, Autun, Bayeux, Boissy, Bons-Enfants, Bourgogne, 
Cambrai, Cholets, Cornouailles, Dainville, Dix-Huit (Notre- 


Dame), Fortet, Huban, Justice, Laon, LeMans, Maitre Ger-- 


vais Chrétien, Mignon, Narbonne, Presles, Reims, Sainte- 
Barbe, Saint-Michel, Séez, Tours, Tréguier, and Trésorier. 
Two without titles were DesEcossais and DesLombards. 
See [E.] Kilian, Tableau historique de l'instruction secondaire 
en France, depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’à nos jours 
(Paris, 1841), p. 40 and, for the non-titled ones, AN, X'*8521, 
pp. 226bis—229 bis. 

19 AN, X'48512, pp. 
Mémoire, pp. 6-11. 

20 AN, X'48513, pp. 88-88bis, 156bis-197bis; Compte rendu, 
1: pp. 3-11; Rolland d’Erceville, Recueil de plusieurs des 
ouvrages de Monsieur le Président Rolland, imprimé en exé- 
cution des délibérations du bureau d'administration du collège 
de Louis-le-Grand, des 17 janvier et 18 avril 1782 (Paris, 
1783) (hereinafter cited as Recueil), pp. 162-163. 
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of full harmony in the court came to the surface on 
January 25, 1763, when Rolland d’Erceville presented 
his general report on the commissioners’ duties and 
activities. According to him, M. de Molé, the first 
president, gave strong support to them by telling the 
court that it was difficult to conceive how in such a 
short time they could have produced perfect results for 
such a large task. The court as a whole (all the 
various chambers assembled) did not share the first 
president’s opinion, which it called the “expression of 
his sentiments” and which it decided to exclude from 
the minutes. In any case, in Rolland d’Erceville’s 
report he announced proudly that many local officials 
had thrown themselves joyously into the work as- 
signed to them and that the majority of them already 
had sent their accounts and memoranda to the court, 
with other such documents arriving daily. The only 
report that he gave on specific colleges, however, con- 
cerned those of Paris.” 

While the Parlement had removed the Jesuits from 
their colleges, had seen that those schools had new 
teachers, and had provided salaries for the teachers, 
the government of Louis XV had taken no overt, inde- 
pendent actions concerning the colleges. Yet the royal 
ministers, if not the king himself, had to have been 
very much aware of the situation. The minister who 
was probably in the best position to observe what oc- 
curred in the colleges was the secretary of state for the 
royal household, who was in charge of the affairs of 
the clergy, of the control of benefices, and of the 
administration of most of the provinces within the 
jurisdiction of the Paris Parlement. The person hold- 
ing that office in 1762, L. Phélypeaux, Comte de 
Saint-Florentin, on April 23 asked the first president 
of the Rouen Parlement for general information on the 
colleges of the jurisdiction of his court, although that 
query does not appear to have been part of a system-. 
atic attempt to become informed. In a letter a week 
later, Saint-Florentin deplored the lack of royal initia- 
tive concerning what the parlements were doing with 
regard to the colleges and laid the blame on Chancellor 
G.-H. Lamoignon de Blancménil, who was responsible 
for controlling the courts. Saint-Florentin said that 
the chancellor was proposing nothing to the king.” 
Such proposals did not even come later in 1762, ac- 
cording to Rolland d’Erceville, and the initiative for 
royal action was to be provided by the commissioners 
of Parlement.”* 

While the Parlement acted piecemeal concerning the 
former Jesuit colleges of its jurisdiction and the king 


21 Compte rendu 1: pp. 3-4; Rolland d’Erceville, Recueil, 
pp. 159, 159n. 

22 A.-T.-H. Miromesnil, Correspondance politique et ad- 
ministrative de Miromesnil, premier président du Parlement 
de Normandie, publiée d'après les originaux inédits par P. 
LeVerdier (5 v., Rouen, 1899-1903), 2: pp. 104-114. 

23 Rolland d’Erceville, Recueil, pp. 162-163. 
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did not act at all, the provincial municipalities admin- 
istered variously the ones entrusted to their care. The 
revenues which they had at their disposal ranged from 
41,800 livres for La Flèche, 24,600 for Poitiers, 20,000 
for Amiens, and 19,100 for Orléans down to 3,500 for 
Laon and 2,900 for Sens, with those for all but nine 
schools being less than 10,000.74 Thus, in many cities 
the officials believed that the funds were woefully in- 
adequate to institute and to operate a good school. 
In addition, in a number of cities interference from 
bishops, claims of cathedral chapters or individuals as 
founders, and quarrels among officials produced com- 
plicated situations which were not conducive to the 
founding and the operation of the new schools. The 
most important task of the municipalities was to hire 
teachers. Most had done so as of June, 1762. A total 
of 229 men, ranging from three in the colleges at Blois, 
Compiègne, and Sens to seventeen at Poitiers, began 
to teach in the thirty-five colleges for which I have 
found data. There is sufficient information to permit 
analysis on 156 of these men, with overlapping exist- 
ing within the categories. Twenty were maitres de 
pension (persons who taught Latin grammar in board- 
ing houses which they operated), including all seven 
teachers at Angouléme, all three at Compiégne, and 
five out of seven at Moulins. The officials generally 
considered these men poorly qualified to teach in their 
colleges and retained them only out of necessity and 
on a provisional basis. Men holding doctorates in 
theology agreed to head the schools at Charleville, 
Auxerre, and La Flèche. Two men held bachelor of 
theology degrees and eleven others were masters of 
arts. Fifteen were laymen, including a medical stu- 
dent hired at the University of Bourges to teach theol- 
ogy. One hundred others were priests or secular 
ecclesiastics of some variety, including an ex-Oratorian 
as principal at Auxerre. Finally, eight men (at least 
six men to teach six grades at Macon and two Corde- 
liers to teach philosophy at Aurillac) were members 
of religious communities. Many municipal officials 


24 Compte rendu, passim. The value of livres in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is difficult to pinpoint. M. 
Marion (Dictionnaire des institutions de la France aux XVII° 
et XVIII® siècles [Paris, 1923], p. 499) has estimated that 
wages ranged from less than half a livre per working day 
for hand labor in the country to three livres for skilled arti- 
sans, with the average worker receiving slightly less than 
one livre per day. On the other hand, the top parlementary 
offices sold for several thousand livres, and personal fortunes 
of parlementaires could amount to several hundred thousand 
(ibid., pp. 250-251 and F. Ford, Robe and Sword: The Re- 
grouping of the French Aristocracy After Loms XIV [New 
York, 1953], pp. 147-170). R. and E. Forster (eds.) (Euro- 
pean Society in the Eighteenth Century [New York, 1969], 
p. 410) have gauged the purchasing power of the livre in 1760 
to be roughly equivalent to an American dollar in 1968. In 
the seventeenth century the livre was worth somewhat more. 

25 For the information on teachers, see Compte rendu, pas- 
sim; Delattre (ed.) passim; BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1701, 
Item 2, No. 1613, Items 84bis-86; AN, X748510, pp. 258bis- 
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considered their teachers to be satisfactory, but some 
had men with whom they were dissatisfied, or ones 
forced on them by the Parlement, or none at all. The 
record of the municipalities in administering the 
schools was, then, hardly one of unqualified success. 
In any case, they were not to have long to prove their 
administrative capabilities, because in early February, 
1763, the government of Louis XV was to issue an 
edict which removed the colleges of the realm from the 
control of the municipalities. 


I. INVOLVEMENT OF THE ROYAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The municipalities probably assumed in 1762 that 
they would administer permanently many former 
Jesuit colleges outside Paris. Certainly the royal gov- 
ernment had done nothing to alter such an assumption. 
That Louis XV and his chancellor had not acted in 
response to the initiatives of the Paris Parlement (and 
other parlements) had mystified Saint-Florentin in 
the spring of 1762, as it must have mystified other 
Frenchmen then and later. The parlementaires in 
Paris, although undoubtedly sharing that attitude, 
must have been gratified by the crown’s inaction. The 
parlementary commissioners had not, however, con- 
sidered administration by municipalities as permanent 
and they had recognized, after the court’s judgment | 
of August 6 had gone unchallenged, that use of royal 
authority was necessary to resolve various difficulties 
concerning the colleges and the former Jesuits so that 
they could carry out the charges given to them by their 
fellow parlementaires.* 

The parlementary commissioners, with L’Averdy 
taking a leading role, then drew up several drafts of a 
letters patent concerning those provincial colleges. 
In addition, L’Averdy conferred several times with 
C.-A. de la Roche-Aymon, the Archbishop of Nar- 
bonne and then (as of December 5) the Archbishop of 
Reims, with whom the commissioners had already con- 
ferred frequently in his capacity as a superior major 
of one of the small colleges of Paris, and presented the 
prospective letters patent to him. Roche-Aymon, who 
was also the Grand Aumonier of France (1.e., the 
chief religious officer at Court), passed the commis- 
sioners’ drafts along to Louis XV, who named J.-B.-P. 
d’Aguesseau de Fresnes and P. Gilbert de Voisins, 


261bis; AC, Chalons-sur-Marne, BB. 34; AC, Charleville, 
GG. 91; AD, Indre-et-Loire, D. 2; AD, Rhone, D. 258; AD, 
Vendée, D. 107; “Le Collége d’Auxerre,” Annuaire statistique 
du département de l'Yonne 1845: p. 213; C. Dubroux, “Le 
Collége de Charleville, 1762-1793,” Revue historique arden- 
aise 15 (1908): p. 127; France, Ministère de 1’Education 
nationale: Comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques, 
Actes du 95° Congrès national des sociétés savante (Reims, 
1970): Section d'histoire moderne et contemporaine 1: His- 
toire de l’enseignement de 1610 à nos jours (Paris, 1974), 
pp. 124-125. 
1 Rolland d’Erceville, Recueil, pp. 162-163. 
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both councillors of state, to examine them, with L.-G. 
Taboureau des Réaux, a master of requests, to act as 
their reporter. The completed reports of these three 
“Magistrats du Conseil,” as Rolland d’Erceville refers 
to them, were taken to First President Molé by Roche- 
Aymon and L.-S. de Jarente, the Bishop of Orléans, 
who held two posts important enough for him to be 
consulted concerning the letters patent. First, he held 
the “feuille des Bénéfices,” which meant that he pre- 
sented to the king nominees to fill vacant paid ecclesi- 
astical positions. Second, he was the royal commis- 
sioner who oversaw the administration of revenues 
which accrued to the crown from church properties 
(benefices) between the death of one person entitled 
to collect such revenues and the appointment of a new 
holder. The reports of the “Magistrats du Conseil” 
were discussed in conferences attended by the two 
prelates, Molé, Joly de Fleury, Rolland d’Erceville, 
L’ Averdy, and, on occasion, the Abbé H.-P. Chauvelin, 
another councillor of the Parlement. Out of these 
conferences were to come the important February 
Edict and various letters patent, issued in the name of 
the king but approved first by the two prelates and 
several members of Parlement.? 

D’Aguesseau de Fresnes and Gilbert de Voisins 
thus were placed in important positions, and they ap- 
parently took their charges seriously. The prelates 
and the parlementaires may have changed the reports 
of the two royal councillors considerably in converting 
them into royal pronouncements, although memoranda 
and drafts of reports drawn up by the two men indi- 
cate that much in those pronouncements originated 
with them. For example, they believed that whoever 
controlled the funds of former Jesuit benefices would 
have to make advances to the colleges, that accounts 
on the situations of the various colleges should be re- 
quired of the boards established, and that a model of 
such accounts should be furnished to the boards 
through the substitutes of the attorneys general. One 
idea they had, however, did not become part of a royal 
pronouncement—that a royal representative, who nat- 
urally would be the intendant, should attend the first 
meeting of each board. They admitted themselves 
that such a move, although wise, would give umbrage 
to the Parlement, and they probably did not include 
the suggestion in their report.’ 

The first of the royal pronouncements agreed upon 
by the royal and parlementary representatives was an 
edict issued in February, 1763, which I shall refer to 
simply as the February Edict. This important docu- 
ment declared that the king wanted to give a common 
form of administration to all colleges other than those 
attached to universities or operated by religious com- 


2 Ibid.; C. Jourdain, Histoire de l’Université de Paris au 
XVII et au XVIII" siècle (Paris, 1862-1866), p. 405. 
3 AN, M. 241, No. 4. 
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munities, and it said that the best administration would 
be provided by local boards composed of persons of 
various social groups, similar to the boards established 
by Louis XIV in 1698 to administer hospitals. The 
Edict stipulated that in cities with a parlement or a 
sovereign council the board would contain the arch- 
bishop or bishop (who would preside), the first presi- 
dent and the attorney general of the court, the first 
two municipal officials, two notables of the city (chosen 
by the board), and the principal of the college. In 
other places the board would be constituted in the 
same way, except that the first officer of royal or 
seigneurial justice (usually the lieutenant general) and 
the royal prosecutor would replace the first president 
and the attorney general, any two municipal officials 
could serve, and the archbishop or bishop could choose 
another ecclesiastic to substitute for him (although 
the substitute might not preside over the board). In 
either case the board was to meet initially within a 
month from the day that the courts registered the 
Edict, and thereafter it would assemble at least twice 
each month in a room of the college. Questions placed 
before each board were to be decided by a vote of the 
majority of the members, with the vote of the presid- 
ing officer being decisive in case of ties. A secretary 
chosen from among the members was to record the 
minutes of the deliberations in a register, and each 
entry was to be signed by all those who had attended 
the session recorded. 

The board was to have extensive control over the 
life of the college. Whenever vacancies arose, it would 
choose a principal and teachers (other than those of 
theology) at a session of which the members had been 
given formal notification two weeks in advance. It 
was also authorized to dismiss the principal and 
teachers, but only by a two-thirds vote at a special 
meeting to which the person under consideration 
would be invited and would be given an opportunity to 
speak. It was to decide the functions of the various 
members of the faculty, the hours of instruction, the 
holidays and vacations, and the form of discipline to 
obtain within the college; such decisions could not be 
undone except by a two-thirds vote. It was to settle 
all disputes arising among the faculty members. It 
was to pay faculty members their salaries and retire- 
ment pensions, maintain the existing buildings and 
construct new ones when necessary, regulate leases to 
renters and farmers, borrow money, acquire and sell 
property, and in all other ways see to the financial 
administration of the school. A two-thirds vote was 
required, however, before the board could borrow 
money or alienate any wealth, and all sales had to be 
made in an open meeting to the final and highest bid- 
ders after being made public by three notices, each 
posted two weeks after the preceding one. One person 
—the principal was recommended—was to be ap- 
pointed to keep an account of the school’s finances, 
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with the responsibility of submitting to the board brief 
monthly reports as well as general and detailed yearly 
ones. Finally, the board could enter into litigation in 
the name of the principal and the college, but only 
after first consulting and receiving written approval 
from two practicing lawyers. The Edict limited the 
powers of the board, however, by requiring it to sub- 
mit for approval by the parlement or sovereign council 
to which it was responsible any general regulation 
concerning the order of the college and any decision 
taken to borrow money or to dispose of property. 

The Edict placed the principal of each college in a 
potentially difficult position, especially since the board 
could appoint and dismiss him. He was permitted to 
appoint the underprincipal, tutors, supervisors, and 
servants necessary for the college, but only if the 
board approved his choices. He was required to main- 
tain internal order in the college, but the board was to 
appoint another of its members to oversee the school’s 
daily life so as to be able to report on difficulties and 
disturbances. If the college provided boarding facil- 
ities, the principal would regulate and administer them 
unless he and the board agreed upon another arrange- 
ment. 

Although Louis XV thus gave control over the new 
colleges primarily to the local officials and notables 
who dominated the boards, he permitted the clergy 
and other persons who had played roles in founding 
and maintaining the schools to exercise certain powers 
or to perform honorary functions. In addition to gain- 
ing the most influential seats on the boards, prelates 
were to continue to exercise full authority over celebra- 
tion of divine worship, administration of the sacra- 
ments, censorship of materials used in religious in- 
struction, and all other aspects of the spiritual lives of 
the colleges.* 

At the same time that Louis XV established the 
administrative boards by approving the February 
Edict, he also acknowledged that many of the colleges 
not governed by the universities were undistinguished, 
indigent, badly administered, and without regulations. 
He wanted to learn about these schools so that he 
could eliminate or combine some of them in order to 
strengthen secondary education. Hence, he charged 
all the clergy and other persons who administered and 
operated the colleges not governed by universities to 
send to the attorney general within six months detailed 
accounts on those schools. He required the courts to 
use these accounts to draw up reports, upon which 
he would make his decisions.’ 

Louis XV appointed Saint-Florentin to assure for 
him that the persons administering the non-university 
colleges submit the said accounts. That minister 
printed a four-page model of the accounts to be sub- 


4 Actes royaux (Paris, [1957?]), F. 23627, No. 118. 
5 Ibid. 
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mitted, which he sent directly to prelates and indirectly 
(by way of the attorney general and the royal prosecu- 
tors) to the boards in early March. The accounts 
were to include information on the legal acts of foun- 
dation and royal confirmation, the benefices united to 
the schools plus observations on each school’s admin- 
istration, the advantages or inconveniences to the pub- 
lic of maintaining it, the means most proper to sustain 
it, and whether it should be united to other schools.® 

The royal government and the Paris Parlement, 
through their respective commissioners, thus had co- 
operated to produce an edict of great importance for 
provincial colleges and had taken preliminary steps to 
establish some kind of system of secondary education. 
Clearly, the parlementary commissioners had taken the 
initiative, but the royal ones had the final say. For 
example, at some point early in 1763 the commis- 
sioners of the Parlement proposed to divide all colleges 
of the realm, whether formerly held by the Jesuits or 
not, into two groups. In one group would be sec- 
ondary schools with too little revenue to support indi- 
viduals as teachers, which would be classified as péda- 
gogies and confided to regular orders or congregations 
of secular ecclesiastics. In the other group would be 
the wealthier colleges, in which would be placed indi- 
vidual secular ecclesiastics or laymen. The royal and 
Parlementary representatives conferred at length about 
the plan, but the former rejected it adamantly and the 
latter had to abandon it.’ 

In any case, the practice of having royal and Parle- 
mentary commissioners draw up pronouncements con- 
cerning the colleges, particularly the ex-Jesuit ones, 
had worked reasonably well. Yet, by the end of May, 
1763, the king had altered the apparatus. While work- 
ing wn various letters patent the Parlementary com- 
missioners had observed that the procedure, with the 
two prelates acting as middlemen, involved consider- 
able lost time. In consequence, L’Averdy suggested to 
the prelates that the king continue to show confidence 
in the work of those parlementaires by arranging a 
system whereby they could meet directly with the per- 
sons (that is, the two councillors of state) drawing 
up the projets for him. Louis XV honored the request 
by naming a commission of his council to draw up 
pronouncements for him and to confer about them 
directly with the representatives of the Parlement. 
The persons he named as royal commissioners were 
those officials of the government already involved: the 
Archbishop of Reims, the Bishop of Orléans, D’ Agues- 
seau de Fresnes, Gilbert de Voisins, and, as reporter, 
Taboureau des Réaux. At the same time it was 
agreed that the commissioners of Parlement could also 
draw up projets of letters patent that they believed 
necessary either for the colleges in general or for par- 

6 BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1613, Items 28-3lbis; AD, Ven- 
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ticular ones and that they would offer for the consid- 
eration of the royal commissioners.’ 

Royal commissioners continued to exist, at least into 
the 1780’s and perhaps until the Revolution, although 
I have been unable to ascertain precisely who they 
were after 1763 or what their role was in formulating 
royal policy for the colleges. They were undoubtedly 
influential, perhaps even making the final decisions, in 
determining what groups of persons should serve as 
teachers and administrators in the provincial colleges. 
The commissioners made such decisions or recommen- 
dations not on their own, but rather in response to 
local requests. The master of requests who acted as 
reporter for the commission (Gueau de Reverseaux 
until late 1778 and Le Camus de Neville thereafter) 
was very important, because he not only handled the 
communications of the commission with various min- 
isters but also drew up drafts of judgments and pro- 
nouncements to be issued. Thus in 1778 Gueau de 
Reverseaux drew up a judgment concerning the col- 
lege at Auxerre, recently given over to the Benedic- 
tines.® And, in at least one case, the minister of the 
royal household used the commissioners simply as a 
sounding board, when in 1781 he sought to judge the 
validity of the complaints emanating from the arts 
faculty of the University of Poitiers about the methods 
of a royal financial official.1° Whoever the commis- 
sioners were and whatever their precise functions may 
have been, neither they nor others in the royal gov- 
ernment did much of a general nature after 1763 re- 
garding former Jesuit colleges. Indeed, only one royal 
pronouncement affected them specifically, and that one 
did not include Louis-le-Grand or university colleges. 
Persons connected with the Parlement undoubtedly 
drew it up, although it must also be considered as 
royal policy. 

The pronouncement came on March 30, 1764, as 
part of a letters patent the primary purpose of which 
concerned former Jesuit resources. It refined the Feb- 
ruary Edict in several ways. Each college was to be 
exempt from billeting any military men or contributing 
to their maintenance. The emeriti as well as the cur- 
rent teachers were to be excused from performing the 
duties of watch or guard, from working on the roads, 
from collecting taxes, and from paying municipal im- 
positions (charges), with the current teachers also ex- 
cused from being named as guardians. To be eligible 
for the exemptions, those men each year had to sign 
a register held by the principal, in which the names of 
the students also were to be inscribed. The boards 
would have to have a quorum of five in order to reach 
decisions, although four would be sufficient in urgent 
cases (which were left undefined). If the principal 


8 Ibid., pp. 163-164. 
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were absent from the college, the older philosophy 
teacher, or in his absence the younger or, if the school 
lacked a course of philosophy, the rhetoric teacher 
would replace him. The minutes of the deliberations 
and the discipline regulations of each board as well as 
dispatches to the authorities in Paris were to be writ- 
ten on ordinary, unstamped paper. The dispatches 
were to be free from registration fees, except for docu- 
ments to be notarized. Finally, in case an archbishop- 
ric or bishopric fell vacant, the interim administrator 
of the diocese was to name the secular ecclesiastics 
who were to sit on the boards within the see.” 

Several other general royal actions, all taken inde- 
pendently of the Parlement, affected the colleges indi- 
rectly. One, a declaration of November, 1764, made 
it theoretically possible for ex-Jesuits to teach by per- 
mitting them to remain within the realm.!? More im- 
portant for the schools was a series of acts issued by 
Chancellor R.-N. de Maupeou in January and Febru- 
ary, 1771, which instituted changes in the judicial 
structure. Those changes greatly weakened the Parle- 
ment of Paris by exiling most of its membership, re- 
ducing its size and functions, and setting up regional 
superior councils at Arras, Blois, Chalons-sur-Marne, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Lyon, and Poitiers to conduct 
much of its former business. Frenchmen of the Parle- 
ment’s jurisdiction henceforth were to have justice 
meted out free of charge in courts reasonably near to 
them by judges who no longer purchased their posi- 
tions. These changes meant that for nearly four years 
the boards and the colleges were subject to the super- 
vision and rulings of either one of the superior coun- 
cils or the weakened Parlement (whose jurisdiction 
extended now only to the Île-de-France, Picardie, 
Orléannais, and small parts of Champagne and Bour- 
gogne ) .15 

Most general royal actions concerning the colleges 
did not deal with who administered them, with the 
possibility of ex-Jesuits teaching in them, or with what 
law courts should supervise them. Such actions con- 
cerned, instead, which of the resources of the former 
Jesuits should serve to benefit the colleges. Thus, on 
February 2, 1763, the same day the chancellor sent 
the Edict to the Parlement, the government issued its 
first two letters patent on the subject. The first re- 
sulted from a request of the union of Jesuit creditors, 
which had been formed in 1762 to represent all claim- 
ants on the wealth of the Society. This pronounce- 
ment simplified the procedures by which the Jesuit re- 
sources were to be sold and by which the proceeds of 


such sales were to be distributed. The colleges, in 


11 Actes royaux, F. 23627, No. 253. 
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addition to those parties in the union, could be cred- 
itors of the Jesuits and so were said to be interested 
as well in the shortening of procedures and in lessen- 
ing expenses. The second ordered that all benefices 
united to former Jesuit establishments and then vacant 
were to be administered from January, 1763, by the 
steward who already regulated benefices subject to 
royal nomination. That person was to receive all the 
rents and other revenues due to the former Jesuits’ 
benefices ; to aid lease-holders in recovering sums due 
them; to attend to having urgent repairs made, but 
only if the expenses came to one-tenth or less of the 
annual revenue of the benefice; and to retain one- 
twentieth (one sou per livre) for his services. His 
functions would be linked to the colleges only if those 
institutions, prior to having their benefices and other 
resources fixed by royal pronouncement, should lack 
sufficient funds to provide for their subsistance. In 
such cases the steward of the benefices could be re- 
quired to pay to any college sums up to the amount 
of the revenues from the benefices which had been 
united to it when held by the Jesuits, but such pay- 
ments would be made only on statements drawn up by 
the royal government and based on information sup- 
plied by the attorneys general of the parlements.** 

The second of those letters patent was especially im- 
portant for the colleges because it dealt with benefices, 
which, if turned over to the colleges, would be the 
greatest sources of revenue for many of them. On 
February 6 the Bishop of Orléans began, in a letter 
to Joly de Fleury, to seek information on the former 
Jesuit property which was in the form of benefices. 
He asked the attorney general to send him, in an ac- 
count of all the benefices within the jurisdiction of the 
Paris Parlement, their titles as abbeys, priories, or 
chapels ; their revenues and charges ; and their dioceses 
of collation. The bishop also wanted to meet soon 
with Joly de Fleury to present to him L.-P.-S. Mar- 
chal de Saincy, the steward of the benefices, who 
would take the attorney general’s instructions and ad- 
vice and would need his kindnesses (bontés).*® 

On the following June 14 a letters patent set forth 
detailed directions intended to simplify the recovery of 
the assets of the former Jesuits by creditors of the 
Society, but the king exempted from this liability such 
furnishings of colleges and their chapels as were used 
specifically for education, as well as benefices and 
other properties of the colleges that had been originally 
donated for educational purposes. Claims based on 
specific titles of privilege might be advanced on the 
properties of the colleges, and, on the other hand, the 
administrators of the former Jesuit establishments 
might make claims based on acquisitions, endowments, 
or whatever on the totality of the former Jesuit wealth. 


14 Actes royaux, F. 23627, Nos. 125, 128. 
15 BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1613, Items 16-17b1s. 
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In any case, both the creditors and the administrators 
had to make their requests within six months of the 
registration of the letters patent by the appropriate 
parlement.*® 

That letters patent did not, however, settle the mat- 
ter of such claims, which were large, caused great 
difficulties, and promised to involve both the union of 
creditors and persons administering former Jesuit 
schools in long and expensive lawsuits. So another 
letters patent, issued on November 21 of the same 
year, sought to better the situation by enumerating the 
claims involving the union, suppressing others not so 
mentioned, and outlining a settlement which excluded 
lawsuits. The colleges were to receive the Jesuit 
wealth claimed by them, with the charge of acquitting 
debts on them. On the other hand, the union of cred- 
itors was to receive, in case that the Jesuit resources 
not going to the colleges proved insufficient to satisfy 
their acknowledged claims, the following: 300,000 
livres from Louis-le-Grand in Paris; 250,000 from the 
two colleges of Lyon; 100,000 from La Flèche ; 40,000 
from Reims; and total of a year’s revenues from the 
other former Jesuit colleges (including the product 
from benefices but not profits from boarding facil- 
ities). These sums were to be paid yearly in six equal 
amounts from a date fixed by a judgment of the Paris 
Parlement, but the payments could not begin until 
after the general list of creditors had been approved by 
the same court. The amounts based on the yearly 
total revenues of colleges were to be fixed by the 
boards and approved by the parlements. The colleges 
could obtain postponements to pay or could pay by 
rentes purchased to profit the union. The shares of 
the various colleges were to be proportionately reduced 
if the claims of creditors did not absorb them, and any 
Jesuit funds remaining after the creditors received 
their money were to be employed to indemnify the 
colleges for making repairs on benefices.” 

On the same day the king issued separate letters 
patent to make Jesuit creditors no longer responsible 
for repairs on benefices connected to the colleges and 
to quicken the process by which such repairs could be 
made so that persons farming them could gain from 
them the greatest possible profits for the schools. 
Thus the pronouncements empowered each local 
steward to see that urgent and necessary repairs were 
made, even if they exceeded a tenth of the revenues of 
the benefices. To finance the repairs E.-L. Bronod 
the Younger, steward of ex-Jesuit wealth for the Paris 
region, was to pay the local stewards up to a collective 
total of 150,000 livres, with separate payments to be 
determined by the Paris Parlement. The repayment 
to Bronod was to come from the colleges whose bene- 
fices had been confirmed and in proportion to the 
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revenues from them, as indicated by future letters 
patent based on accounts turned in by the stewards on 
January 1, 1765. The 150,000 livres were not to be 
used for benefices which had shown no increased rev- 
enue nor ones attached to former Jesuit establishments 
other than colleges. After the boards took over ad- 
ministration of the benefices (in most cases, after Jan- 
uary 1, 1765) they were to determine the further 
necessary repairs and the method to pay for them, and 
they would have them made, after gaining the ap- 
proval of their parlement.*® The effect of these two 
letters patent will be included in the discussions on 
Bronod and Marchal de Saincy later in this chapter 
and in Chapter II. 

On February 11, 1764, a royal declaration required 
all corporate bodies (such as cities, charity houses, 
hospitals, and including colleges) which had rights to 
collect octrois (duties on wine or other specified con- 
sumable items), retain part of them, or profit from 
them to submit a report to the controller general 
within three months. The report was to contain de- 
tailed information not only on the octrois but on the 
total finances of the corporate bodies. This declara- 
tion, the purpose of which was to provide systematic 
information on government loans reimbursed through 
the granting of octrois, concerned only some of the 
colleges and in a minor way. ‘The reports sent by 
those administering the colleges do, however, con- 
tribute to an understanding of the financial picture of 
their institutions.’® 

The letters patent of March 30, 1764, mentioned 
above in connection with the February Edict, had as 
its primary aim a further clarification of the letters 
patent of June 14 and November 21, 1763, concerning 
ex-Jesuit wealth. To this end it assured the colleges 
of the products of benefices officially united to them— 
rents, quitrents, annuities, fees paid on property trans- 
fers (lods et ventes), and gains on furnishings yet to 
be sold. Boards could not, however, demand back from 
the creditors of the ex-Jesuits the expenses of the sales 
of furnishings already made. Other provisions con- 
cerned the creditors alone, and the most important one 
for the colleges stated that the sums paid by the local 
stewards specifically for the sustenance or the travel 
expenses of Jesuits were to be restored by Bronod to 
the administrators of the schools.?° 

A final pronouncement on resources available to the 
colleges came in July, 1764. It reinforced a judgment 
of the royal council of the previous January ordering 


18 Ibid., F. 23627, No. 199. 

19 Jbid., F. 23627, No. 228. I found that only sixty-one 
colleges of all types within the Paris Parlement’s jurisdiction 
(sixteen former Jesuit ones) sent in reports in response to 
the declaration. Of these, few mentioned octrois specifically. 
AN, M. 78, passim. 
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royal financial officers to pay any sums due to the 


-= colleges.’ 


As of the middle of 1764 the royal government had 
issued several important pronouncements for the for- 
mer Jesuit colleges, especially the provincial ones. 
Thereafter it issued none of such a general nature, and 
its significance for them lay in the specific acts it took 
for individual schools. 

Pivotal among such specific acts were letters patent 
of confirmation. These documents had to have the 
final approval of the royal commissioners, although 
surely they were based primarily on accounts the par- 
lementary commissioners began to render to the court 
on March 8, 1763. The first such letters patent came 
in the following May for Amiens. It did not yet pro- 
nounce upon the wealth and benefices of the school, 
but in many ways it was typical of the early acts of 
confirmation: the board would administer the college 
under the regulations enumerated in the February 
Edict; the faculty would consist of a principal and 
eight teachers, and its members would be chosen from 
among laymen and secular clergymen ; and instruction 
would be free and in conformity with the methods and 
practices of the University of Paris.?? 

From May, 1763, through 1768 letters patent con- 
firmed all of the former Jesuit colleges in the provinces 
except for Bourges, Laon, Lyon, and Poitiers. Aside 
from special ones for the colleges of Bar-le-Duc and 
Saint-Omer (English), the only schools which were 
confirmed but not placed under boards, these pro- 
nouncements generally resembled that given earlier 
for Amiens. The letters patent of January, 1764, for 
Bar-le-Duc excepted it, saying that the rights of the 
founder, Gilles de Trèves, should be preserved. Thus 
the nearest relative of the founder, the president of 
the local chamber of accounts, and the deans of the 
two chapters of the city were to be the administrators. 
The English college of Saint-Omer, subsidized by the 
king to educate English Catholics, was to be admin- 
istered by its teachers.2? The colleges with boards had 
specified the teaching positions, what types of persons 
should fill them, and, in most cases, what the teachers’ 
salaries should be. Only the schools at Macon and 
Roanne received members of religious communities. 
In most of the others the board was to give emeritus 
pensions of between two hundred and four hundred 
livres to teachers retiring after twenty years of service, 
with the possibility of such for men retiring sooner 
because of illness. A majority of the boards had per- 
mission to establish boarding facilities. All colleges 
were to honor the ceremonial rights of founders, and 
were to provide free instruction which conformed to 
the practices and methods of the University of Paris. 


21 Ibid., F. 23627, No. 292. 
22 Ibid., F. 23627, No. 153. 
23 Ibid., F. 23627, Nos. 220, 243. 
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In addition to these broad similarities, such letters 
patent provided for numerous variations. The chapter 
at Chalons-sur-Marne received a seat on the board. 
The Duc de Nevers was not only to maintain his rights 
over the college, but he also would be represented on 
the board by two officials of the ducal bailliage sitting 
as the two royal officials. The municipal officials of 
Angouléme were to name the principals, with the stip- 
ulation that, if the board voted twice by a two-thirds 
margin to reject their choice, they had to name a dif- 
ferent person within three months. The board at 
Auxerre could choose as teachers only masters of arts 
of the University of Paris, a provision later rescinded 
because of parlementary pressures. The students of 
the college at Orléans also were to have the privilege 
of studying (scolarité) in the city’s university. The 
colleges at Macon and Roanne, administered primarily 
by boards but with members of religious communities 
as teachers, had special and complicated arrangements 
involving the members of the boards and the com- 
munities.” The school at La Flèche also was to have 
a complicated special administration. 

The situation for the college of La Flèche, one of the 
most important which the Jesuits had held, was 
roughly similar to that of others in 1762 and into 1763, 
when the municipal officials found teachers and a 
board began to function. From virtually the begin- 
ning of the board’s existence, however, the govern- 
ment seemed to have special plans for the school. 
Upon its formation in early March the board pressed 
to obtain a letters patent of confirmation, pushed by a 
rumor that army troops were to occupy the school’s 
buildings. Though thwarted from residing in them, 
the troops, arriving in the latter part of April, were 
permitted the use of a shed. The municipal officials 
objected, but inasmuch as the site and buildings be- 
longed to the king (an unusual and significant fact), 
their ojections got nowhere. In February, 1764, the 
board approved and sent to Rolland d’Erceville a 
memorandum proposing to attach its college to the 
Ecole Militaire (established in 1751 to educate five 
hundred “gentlemen” in the art of arms). Whether it 
made such a proposal strictly on its own initiative, I do 
not know. Whatever the case, in April, 1764, a letters 
patent confirming the school enacted the proposal by 
making it a royal college and attaching to it boarding 
facilities to house free of charge two hundred noble 
boys. By so doing the king wanted to aid “poor gen- 
tlemen.” It was to be administered, under the guid- 
ance of the minister of war by a special board (similar 
to those established by the February Edict except that 
the mayor was to be the only municipal official, the 
two notables were to be ex-military men, and the 
eighth man was to be a special inspector paid fifteen 
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hundred livres yearly and responsible directly to Ver- 
sailles). Day students as well as the two-hundred-fifty 
free boarders would be included. The teachers were 
to be named by the king from among personnel from 
the University of Paris who formally competed. 
Clearly the special board and the new college (de- 
signed primarily to provide general education for 
young nobles who were to enter the Ecole Militaire), 
both to begin operations on October 1, 1764, became 
so special that for the most part they henceforth lie 
outside the scope of this study.”° 

The letters patent of confirmation (and additional, 
special ones) also did much to determine further what 
the resources of the colleges could be by delivering 
over to the boards some or all of their benefices, or by 
failing to make such transfers. Beginning in August, 
1763, with Langres, to which both of its benefices were 
united, the following colleges received the indicated 
number of its benefices (with the total number for- 
merly attached to the Jesuit colleges, if different from 
the number received, in parentheses) : Amiens, nine; 
Angoulême, one; Aurillac, two; Billom, one; Blois, 
two; Chalons-sur-Marne, two; Charleville, one; Com- 
piègne, one; Eu, four; Fontenay-le-Comte, one 
(two); La Flèche, five (six); Langres, two; La 
Rochelle, one; Mauriac, two; Moulins, one; Orléans, 
two; Roanne, two; Saint-Omer (Wallon), one; and 
Tours, three (four). For Chalons-sur-Marne, which 
had no benefices of its own, the two were ones for- 
merly united to the college of Reims. In gaining these 
benefices twelve colleges, however, received word that 
they had to contribute cash sums to the steward of the 
benefices (Marchal de Saincy) to be used for the pur- 
pose mentioned in the letters patent of February 2, 
1763. That is, they were to support the payment of 
pensions to ex-Jesuits. The sums were to be paid for 
thirty years, beginning with 1765, and might decrease 
in each of the three decades. Thus, the school of 
Aurillac was to pay 1,200 livres per year during the 
first decade, 800 during the subsequent one, and 600 
during the final one. Other representative sums were 
800 livres throughout for Mauriac; 2,000, 1,500, and 
1,000 for Eu; and 5,000, 4,000, and 1,000 for Orléans. 
Billom was, in addition, to pay to the college at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand 1,500, 2,500, and 3,000 livres in the 
succeeding three decades. That move was, along with 
the granting to Chalons-sur-Marne of benefices not its 
own, a minor attempt to reduce differences in re- 
sources available to the schools. In the clauses uniting 
benefices to colleges the letters patent imposed silence 
on the attorney general and all others who might in 
any way attack the transfers. The benefices continued 
to be administered by the stewards until January 1, 
1765, when the boards took over—with the charge of 
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maintaining the leases already contracted by the 
stewards.?f 

A special category of schools, for reasons given be- 
low,?” were those of Artois. The English college of 
Saint-Omer received separate letters patent, continuing 
it as a school subsidized by the government for 
English Catholics. The other five ex-Jesuit institu- 
tions though were not showpieces and, furthermore, 
were fairly close together. They thus worried about 
their fates in any attempts to reorganize secondary 
education. In May, 1768, the Artois Estates, hearing 
of moves to destroy colleges, implored the king to pre- 
serve those of its province (for educational and eco- 
nomic reasons). That appeal had no effect, because 
in the two edicts of the following September pronounc- 
ing their fates, only Arras and the Wallon college of 
Saint-Omer survived and received the resources from 
Béthune and from Aire and Hesdin respectively. For 
Arras the teachers were to live in common in the col- 
lege, with the cost to be deducted from their salaries, 
although a two-thirds vote of the board could bring 
exemption from this stipulation. The use to be made 
of the buildings of the college of Béthune was to be 
announced later. The college of Arras was to pay 
1,000 livres each year to the city of Béthune to estab- 
lish and sustain a pédagogie in which three masters 
would teach the three lower grades. The college of 
Arras was also to provide twenty bourses of 300 livres 
each for twenty boys alternately of the city and of the 
bailliage of Béthune to live and study in it. Seven 
commissioners (various municipal officials and nota- 
bles) in Béthune were to name the masters for the 
pédagogie and the boursiers for the college of Arras. 
Most of the provisions of the other edict paralleled 
the one for Arras and Béthune, except that the 
teachers in the Wallon college were not to be required 
to live in the college, its board had to pay annual sums 
of 1,000 livres to each of the cities of Aire and Hesdin 
to operate pédagogies, and it had to provide for twenty 
bourses from each city and each bailliage. In addi- 
tion, the Wallon college was to receive the revenues 
of a benefice beginning in 1769 and would have to pay 
2,000, 1,500, and 1,000 livres to Marchal de Saincy 
during three decades.?® 

The edicts for Artois functioned as letters patent 
of confirmation, even though they were not designated 
as such. The royal government issued as well other 
pronouncements which included at least some features 
of such letters patent. Four of them concerned bene- 
fices. Of these, Amiens and Moulins had not received 
benefices because of being confirmed prior to August, 
1763, when letters patent began to include unification 
of benefices. Moulins received one benefice and was 
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to pay Marchal de Saincy 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000 
livres during three decades. Amiens got nine bene- 
fices and not only had to pay similar sums of 3,000, 
2,000, and 1,500 livres but also, in another move to 
cut down on disparate resources, was to pay Nevers 
and Langres respectively 2,400 and 1,500 livres per 
year for ten years and 3,000 and 2,000 thereafter. 
Fontenay-le-Comte in 1765 received a benefice for 
which proof of possession had come after the school 
received confirmation in 1763, although the revenues 
from it were to continue to be administered by Mar- 
chal de Saincy until 1770. Roanne, which needed 
funds, later in 1765 received two benefices, but it also 
had to pay Marchal de Saincy in ten-year periods for 
thirty years sums of 1,800, 1,200, and 800 livres.?9 

Two letters patent of 1769 and 1770 changed the 
status of the college at Macon. The first acknowl- 
edged the failure of the municipality and then the 
board to bring about an exchange of buildings with 
the Dominicans and to convince those monks to con- 
tinue teaching, and it said that secular ecclesiastics or 
laymen should take over the instruction. The reten- 
tion of individuals as teachers, however, would require 
increased revenues and the letters patent both ap- 
proved an offer made by the estates of the Maconnais, 
which had requested the change in teachers, to furnish 
an annual sum of two thousand livres and delivered 
over a preceptorial prebend of the cathedral chapter. 
In other ways the pronouncement resembled earlier 
acts of confirmation for other colleges not served by 
monks. The delivery of the preceptorial prebend 
turned out to be a controversial matter, however, be- 
cause the chapter and the board fought over the value 
of the prebend and thus over how much the chapter 
was to pay to the college. The board rejected the 
chapter’s offer of 1,500 livres, and the two bodies pre- 
pared to go to court. While sustaining a firm stance, 
the board ignored the advice of Roussel de la Tour to 
compromise rather than risk a long and costly court 
fight. The letters patent of 1770 attempted to settle 
the dispute, expressly in order to forestall ruinous 
lawsuits. This royal pronouncement decreed certain 
complicated changes, which were favorable to the col- 
lege.2° The chapter had great difficulty in accepting 
the new prebend. The affair of the prebends at Macon 
was to drag on until 1782. 

Perhaps the most important of those pronounce- 
ments resembling letters patent of confirmation was one 
of April, 1763, for Lyon. It pertained to two colleges 
of the second city of the realm, followed a certain 
amount of debate between royal and parlementary 
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commissioners about whether colleges in general 
should be confided to religious communities, and in- 
volved a difficult decision by Louis XV. The discus- 
sion and bargaining preceding its being issued were 
complicated by conditions in Lyon, where the royal 
and municipal officials were continuing a long-lasting 
feud and where the archbishop, A. Malvin de Mon- 
tazet, was greatly concerned with placing a religious 
community in at least one of the two schools. In 1762 
and into 1763 the royal officials there had opposed any 
moves to install religious in the schools, however the 
municipal officials, perhaps because of Jansenist sym- 
pathies or in an effort to please the prelate, or both, 
attempted to do just that. Malvin de Montazet, one 
of the most important prelates in France, definitely 
held Jansenist sympathies. If he could not reasonably 
get religious into both colleges, he was willing to com- 
promise: to have the Oratorians, sympathetic to his 
views, placed in Trinité, and to have seculars installed 
in Notre-Dame. Having teachers of two different 
kinds in the two colleges would, he believed, promote 
a healthy competition. 

The views of Malvin de Montazet, supported by the 
parlementary commissioners, prevailed. The king was, 
however, uneasy about adopting that view and charged 
the two prelates, who were going to confer with the 
parlementaires, to witness to them the delicacy of con- 
fiding to a community the first of the former Jesuit 
colleges confirmed by him in a new status. He was 
concerned especially because the Oratorians had been 
great rivals of the Jesuits, and he could be suspected 
of giving the Oratorians the Jesuit spoils, and because 
the act could be seen as resulting from an “esprit de 
parti,” which he found dangerous and abhorrent. He 
thus asked the parlementary commissioners to insert 
in the letters patent expressions to make them poten- 
tially less offensive, which they did. The king ac- 
cepted the final draft of the document because the city 
had requested the Oratorians; they had taught suc- 
cessfully elsewhere; and the consignment of one col- 
lege to them and the other to individuals would pro- 
mote a good rivalry.*? 

The letters patent gave to Notre-Dame a principal 
and six teachers, who could be secular ecclesiastics or 
laymen, and it was to be administered by the board. In 
a move that set a precedent Trinité, which was to be 
served by sixteen Oratorians, also was to be admin- 
istered in part by the board. The board was to pay 
the religious community sixteen thousand livres per- 
year for operating the school, to be able to dismiss 
personnel (but only through an involved and difficult 
process), to regulate hours and holidays for the 
classes, and to oversee discipline. The community, 
through the superior of the college, was to provide ten 
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teachers (including two for philosophy and two for 
theology), to operate the boarding facilities, and to 
maintain discipline. In issuing the letters patent Louis 
XV said that he was not then confirming the two col- 
leges, but he was merely making provisional arrange- 
ments so that studies could continue uninterrupted.*? 

Whether to install religious as teachers in the pro- 
vincial ex-Jesuit colleges remained in some localities 
a contentious matter until the Revolution, as described 
in Chapter III. After 1772, it undoubtedly also 
caused a major difference between royal and parle- 
mentary commissioners. 

Between 1763 and 1772 most local authorities ap- 
parently did not desire to change the type of men 
teaching in the ex-Jesuit colleges, or they did not be- 
lieve that such efforts could be successful. The only 
such change came in 1769 for Macon, and that one in- 
volved the Dominicans leaving the school. The only 
other serious attempts to secure different teachers 
came at Tours late in the summer of 1763 and at Blois 
in the autumn of 1768. At Tours the municipal of- 
ficials and the board wanted the Oratorians, but their 
general, otherwise flattered, declined to make a com- 
mitment until the king had explained himself. At 
Blois the municipality made a push for having the 
Benedictines of Saint-Maur take over that college, be- 
cause the municipal officials believed that its revenues 
were too small to support individuals as teachers, that 
the said teachers were too few, and that the quality of 
instruction had decreased. However, the situation 
was complex, involving great difficulties in replacing 
the principal who had resigned in 1767 to go to 
Poitiers, abuses of board procedures, and considerable 
friction among board members, especially between the 
royal officials and the municipal representatives. The 
municipal officials nevertheless approached the supe- 
rior general of the order with a proposal, the main in- 
tent of which he accepted, provided the king confer the 
college to his order to operate as it did in other 
schools. They undoubtedly also submitted a request 
for a change to the king, but nothing came of their 
proposal. The Parlement and its commissioners 
would not have favored it, because they were unhappy 
with the behavior of the municipal officials on and 
vis-a-vis the board. Furthermore, according to Rol- 
land d’Erceville, the royal commissioners did not, 
prior to 1771, favor the delivery of any former Jesuit 
colleges into the hands of other orders.*? 

Then, during the period of the Maupeou Parlement 
(or, as the parlementaires referred to it, the “revolu- 
tion of 1771”) the royal government reversed its pre- 
vious policies of placing former Jesuit colleges under 
the control of boards and of attempting not to install 
other religious as teachers in them. The reversal 
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came, according to Rolland d’Erceville, because the 
temper of the collected royal commissioners changed 
completely after 1771. He dated the change from 
July, 1772, when the royal government received a plea 
from the Assembly of the Clergy to make the Church 
once again responsible for education. He said that the 
royal commissioners then scuttled the plan proposed 
by the commissioners of Parlement in 1763 to accord 
to religious communities only those colleges which 
could not afford as teachers persons who were secular 
ecclesiastics or laymen. He believed, moreover, that 
the crown apparently (as of 1771) desired to confide 
all education, especially that given to sons of nobles 
destined for military careers, to such communities. 
He considered the reasons given for the new policy— 
that cost would be diminished and that good teachers 
unattached to a community were difficult to find—to 
be not totally convincing.** 

Rolland d’Erceville cited as the first product of the 
changed temper a letters patent of 1772 delivering the 
college at Compiègne over to the Benedictines of Saint- 
Maur. A request for the change had come from the 
municipality, which considered the time propitious be- 
cause the present principal was retiring. Moreover, the 
request had been presented to the crown by the Bishop 
of Soissons and the Duc de Laval, who was the gov- 
ernor of the city. The religious community was to 
furnish men to teach the sixth grade through philos- 
ophy, to establish boarding facilities, to give six- 
months notice before giving up the school, and to ad- 
minister the finances, with the two persons named 
above to oversee its administration and internal dis- 
cipline. The Maupeou Parlement registered the pro- 
nouncement very quickly, but it also took the unusual 
step of altering one of the provisions—that the notice 
the community was to give before leaving was to be 
extended from six months to one year. Rolland 
d’Erceville regretted that pronouncement especially 
because it eliminated the board, and he found remark- 
able the clause giving supervisory powers to the 
Bishop of Soissons and the Governor of Compiègne. 
A rumor suggested that the clause was a stepping- 
stone in a policy to return the school to the Jesuits, if 
they were recalled. He refused to comment on that 
rumor except to say (tellingly, he thought) that after 
Clement XIV suppressed the entire Society of Jesus in 
1773, the letters patent delivering the colleges over to 
religious communities specified no such external super- 
vision. With boards being eliminated for such schools 
the only inspection over them could have been that 
exercised normally by bishops over religious com- 
munities.*° 


84 Roland d’Erceville, Recueil, pp. 55-68, 167-169. 

85 Ibid.; Actes royaux, F. 23628, No. 659. For some reason 
the pronouncement did not accord pensions to the teachers 
being forced out of jobs, a practice which was to be a feature 
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Further results of the new royal policy, such as it 
was, did not come until after the “revolution of 1771” 
had ended. Then, beginning with La Fléche in May, 
1776, and ending with Bourges in October, 1786, the 
government of Louis XVI delivered into the hands of 
religious communities eleven ex-Jesuit colleges in 
which the teachers previously had been individual 
clergymen and laymen. Of these La Fléche, Chau- 
mont-en-Bassigny, Aire, Saint Omer (Wallon), Mou- 
lins, and Bourges went to the Doctrinaires; Arras, 
Béthune, and Tours went to the Oratorians; and 
Auxerre and Laon went to the Benedictines of Saint 
Maur. The former teachers were to receive pensions 
ranging from 100 to 320 livres at Chaumont-en-Bas- 
signy to 200 to 1,000 livres at Bourges.** For at least 
Arras, Saint-Omer, Chaumont-en-Bassigny, Tours, 
and Laon local authorities requested the changes, 
which appear to have been genuinely popular. At 
Tours not only did the board and all important secular 
and ecclesiastical authorities favor the change, but the 
school’s principal himself spoke in favor of it (and 
thus for elimination of his own position). He said 
that a community alone could operate successful board- 
ing facilities, which the citizens wanted. At Bourges 
the archbishop, supported by all the local corps, had 
pressed for the change, citing a decadence of studies 
caused by incapable teachers. The university, which 
would be deprived of its authority to name and control 
the teachers, denied the charges and protested bitterly. 
At Moulins certain local leaders also sought and 
gained the change in 1780 but their move did not have 
complete support. Indeed, the board there was badly 
split over this matter, as it had been four years earlier 
when a former Jesuit sought a teaching post.” Yet, 
in only one instance, at Auxerre in late 1776, was the 
change probably contrary to the wishes of a majority 
of the local authorities and inhabitants. 

The delivery into the hands of the Benedictines of 
the college at Auxerre, which was at the same time 
made a preparatory school for the Ecole Militaire, was 
the final chapter in the struggle over the college be- 
tween Bishop J.-B.-M. Champion de Cicé and the city’s 
Jansenist population. A judgment of the royal council 
of October, 1776, which suspended the teaching person- 
nel and postponed the opening of classes in the school 
until further royal word, clearly was a delaying tactic 
to permit redaction of the letters patent altering the 
situation. According to Pierre Ordioni, the bishop 


of future acts delivering schools over to religious communi- 
ties. 
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alone convinced the government to issue that letters 
patent. Such an assertion is logical, and I have found 
no evidence to suggest that any parlementaires par- 
ticipated in drawing up the documents. The Parle- 
ment opposed it, as one would expect, although such 
opposition was not unanimous. At first, certain of its 
leading figures (especially the attorney general and 
the first president) wanted to secure quick registra- 
tion. But its opponents secured a delay and in April, 
1777, the full court, ever Jansenist in sentiment and 
reflecting what must have been popular opinion in 
Auxerre, presented a formal remonstrance against the 
changes. (It was, incidentially, the Parlement’s only 
remonstrance on a royal pronouncement dealing with 
the former Jesuit colleges, although the court had all 
but issued one in 1764—1765 regarding the situation in 
Artois.) In its remonstrance the court said nothing 
of Jansenism or Champion de Cicé, and it based its 
protest instead on constitutional and educational 
grounds. First, it said the letters patent deprived the 
city of Auxerre of its rightful property, and by so do- 
ing the crown violated inviolable maxims and acted in 
a manner that would be contrary to its inheritance and 
its own wishes, if maturely reflected upon. Second, 
the court pointed out that the letters patent established 
a college in which the education would be strictly a 
military one (by example, if not by precept), which 
would work to the disadvantage of the parents of 
Auxerre, most of whom destined their sons for careers 
in business or the Church. The crown thus would, by 
providing education exclusively in one état, force these 
parents to send their children outside Auxerre for 
their schooling. The parlementaires here did not act 
consistently with their own previous behavior, because 
they had raised no objections to the similar earlier 
royal disposition of the college at La Flèche. In any 
case, Louis XVI rejected the remonstrance and the 
Parlement, acting under the pressure of lettres de 
jussion, finally registered the pronouncement in June, 
1777.58 

Not all local efforts to substitute members of a 
religious community for individuals met with success. 
In 1780 the Bishop of La Rochelle reported that con- 
tact had been made to give the college to the Recollets, 
although nothing resulted from it.%* For Charleville 


38 AN, X'48569, pp. 3-3bis, 39bis-40, X™48570, pp. 69, 386- 
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the matter was a declaration of October, 1776, which formally 
altered the congregation of the Benedictines of Saint Maur 
so that it could assume direction of the Auxerre college. 
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and perhaps for Angoulême, I can indicate more pre- 
cisely why attempts failed. At Charleville a serious 
effort faltered because of opposition from the founder, 
the Prince de Condé. For Angouléme, where the 
college faltered from the first because of episcopal and 
other local ill will, the municipal officials, the bishop, 
and the Comte d’Artois (younger brother of Louis 
XVI), who held the Duchy of Angoumois as an ap- 
panage, all pressed hard in 1776 and after to place 
Theatines in the college. But Rolland d’Erceville was 
especially adamant in opposing the move. He claimed, 
as late as 1787 when he was no longer a commissioner 
but still acting like one, to be still opposed to placing 
religious communities in former Jesuit colleges, and 
he said that, if regulars were to take over the school at 
Angouléme, they should be the Jacobins, already estab- 
lished in the city. His opposition may have been de- 
cisive.*° If such were the case, it was an unusual in- 
stance of a parlementary commissioner having influ- 
ence after 1771 in the royal decisions affecting pro- 
vincial colleges. At any rate, what role those com- 
missioners played concerning royal pronouncements 
is both complex and vague. It will be analyzed in 
Chapter II in a general discussion regarding them.*! 

In addition to those letters patent confirming or 
altering the status of provincial schools, at least 
twenty-six pronouncements rendered separate deci- 
sions on them. Sixteen concerned only resources, such 
as assuring the royal college of Blois a total of thirty- 
three hundred livres from various royal sources, per- 
mitting the college at La Rochelle to cede part of its 
garden to the city, and approving plans of the board at 
Angouleme to have several buildings constructed. 
Another suppressed the former Jesuit college in 
Reims. Three others are significant because they in- 
volved the establishment of teaching positions whose 
holders were not to be controlled totally by boards. 
At Aurillac two chairs of philosophy were to be filled 
by two local Cordeliers named by the superior of the 
convent, although they also could be removed upon 
two board votes by a two-thirds majority. At Cler- 
mont-Ferrand and Saint-Flour in each college the 
teaching of theology was to be by two secular or reg- 
ular priests, who were to be named, instituted, and 
supervised by the bishops; who could not also be 
curés or vicars; who were to teach “scholastic and 
positive” theology, morality, and Church discipline; 
and whose wages were to be paid partly by the 
boards.*? 

The most important such pronouncement was one, 
coming in April, 1783, which laid down a number of 
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regulations for the college at Langres, and it came 
in response to considerable local obstreperousness. In 
the summer of 1782 the board there had, in response 
to local pressure promoted by the bishop, not only 
tried to get all the present teachers to resign but also 
awarded pensions to those men who did so even 
though they had not completed twenty years of service 
and were not infirm. It had said, in addition, that in 
the future all teachers had to be priests who were to 
live in common. Much tension and turmoil in Lan- 
gres, as well as bad relations between local officials and 
parlementary officers, followed, and the letters patent 
of 1783 was a final attempt to force a settlement on the 
Langrois. The document said that the board had to 
choose all future teachers from among the graduates 
(agrégés) of the University of Paris, that the practices 
of that university obtained in the college, that board 
members could not boycott meetings or fail to sign 
deliberations, and that all maitres de pension (among 
whom there had been abuses) had to send to the col- 
lege all Latin students sufficiently proficient to enter 
the fifth grade. It also permitted the board to estab- 
lish boarding facilities, grant emeritus pensions (not 
done by the letters patent of confirmation in 1763), 
and raise teachers’ salaries (with parlementary ap- 
proval). Although Joly de Fleury and Rolland 
d’Erceville later were to decide, in response to a letter 
from the prosecuting attorney in Langres, that the 
board was to hire the agrégés in question only upon 
resignation or death of the present teachers, the royal 
pronouncement effectively settled the Langres affair.*% 

Through a letters patent of November 21, 1763, the 
royal government finally provided a definite and spe- 
cial status for Louis-le-Grand. That pronouncement, 
which was surely the most important royal action on a 
single college in the eighteenth century, created essen- 
tially what Chancellor H.-F. d’Aguesseau (father of 
one of the royal commissioners for the colleges) and 
Attorney General G.-F. Joly de Fleury (father of the 
attorney general as of 1762) had proposed in 1730. 
In an immediate sense the letters patent had been in- 
itiated by L’ Averdy and had been drawn up jointly by 
him and the royal commissioners. L’Averdy’s projet 
was, however, largely the same as a report he made to 
the Parlement on November 12, which in turn had 
been primarily a rendering of what the rector and ex- 
rectors of the University had submitted to the parle- 
mentary commissioners in a memorandum, which in 
its turn had been based on a critique of the plan of 
1730. 

Whatever the case, L’Averdy had to do some bar- 
gaining with the royal commissioners on three essen- 
tial questions. First, should the boursiers of small 
Parisian colleges be united with Louis-le-Grand or 
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be dispersed in various “full-exercise” colleges? 
L’Averdy cited here the 1730 plan, the rectors’ memo- 
randum, and recent opinions of the Paris city officials, 
the Chatelet, the University, and the Parlement on the 
side of unification. The royal commissioners con- 
curred, especially after d’Aguesseau recalled his 
father’s views on the subject. Second, should a spe- 
cial board be established to deal with discipline? 
L’Averdy believed that such an authority, although 
recommended by the rectors, could be dangerous, be- 
cause it would diminish the power of the principal by 
establishing a disciplinary body independent of and 
superior to him. D’Aguesseau, on the other hand, did 
not wish to alter the rectors’ plan at all; the other 
royal commissioners supported him, and L’Averdy 
yielded, certain that the others eventually would agree 
with him. Third, what should be the composition of 
a board to administer resources (which the rectors 
advocated and in whose creation all concurred) ? 
Here, the various commissioners agreed that the parle- 
mentary commissioners should pay periodic visits to 
the college and that parlementaires should be at the 
head of the board. The first president and the attorney 
general were the natural choices as leaders, but they 
both said that they could not devote sufficient time to 
such an important task. So, L’Averdy and the royal 
commissioners agreed to have the four Parlementary 
members from different chambers and thus more easily 
handle the work.** 

After L’Averdy and the royal commissioners had 
drawn up the letters patent, Louis XV received it. He 
made only one change: to have the administrative 
board, rather than the discipline board, choose the 
principal. At the same time he showed his confidence 
in the parlementary commissioners by deciding to 
name them to the four slots designated for parlemen- 
taires.*° 

The letters patent itself had the major provisions of 
confirming Lisieux in the buildings of Louis-le-Grand ; 
of transferring into it the resources and boursiers of all 
small colleges (except Des Lombards and Des Ecos- 
sais) ; of installing the chef-lieu of the university in it; 
of providing lodging there for emeritus teachers of the 
university ; and creating two boards, one to supervise 
instruction, including discipline, and one to administer 
resources. In the new arrangement the administrative 
board was to control the papers, properties, and cash 
of the small colleges, with the power even to suspend 
or to re-establish their bourses as warranted by the 
situation. Yet, the founders (i.e., the present-day 
representatives of those persons or groups who orig- 
inally had provided funds) of the schools were to 
maintain their rights—primarily, to select the boys 
who would hold the bourses. Masses for the dead and 
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other foundations were also to be observed. Those 
colleges would, moreover, retain their names, and each 
would have a separate financial account and its own 
boursiers. The latter would join those provided for by 
endowments attached to Louis-le-Grand to live in the 
college, be raised in the Catholic religion, and be 
“formed” according to the maxims of the realm. Of 
other students, paying boarders could be admitted, and 
the college was to continue to house the “Enfants des 
Langues” (1.e., royally-financed training in the lan- 
guages of the Levant for a small number of boys born 
there who were intended for the diplomatic corps). 

The pronouncement gave considerable detail on the 
composition and functions of the two boards, although 
for the disciplinary board the functions were not 
spelled out in detail because, one must assume, it was 
to act according to the well-established statutes and 
practices of the university. The disciplinary board 
was to consist of the principal members of the uni- 
versity (i.e., the rector, five emeritus teachers, the 
syndic, and Louis-le-Grand’s principal) with the 
power to draw up disciplinary regulations, to approve 
teachers and other instructional personnel as chosen 
by the principal, and to examine the capabilities of 
boursiers. The principal himself, in addition to having 
the power of initial appointment of teaching personnel, 
was to oversee discipline, morals (mœurs), and in- 
struction. His position was vague, not only because 
the disciplinary board had veto power over his ap- 
pointments but also because it was to decide regarding 
disagreements between him and the teaching personnel 
and because it was to name one of its other members 
as a ‘“‘co-veillant’” to oversee discipline. (That vague- 
ness was to cause great difficulties between him and 
that board in the future.) The administrative board 
was to be composed of the Grand-Aumonier (the chief 
ecclesiastic of the realm), the four parlementaires who 
were commissioners, a “substitute?” of the attorney 
general at the Parlement, four notables named by the 
board, and the “Grand-Maitre temporel” (who was to 
handle the details of financial administration). For 
this board the pronouncement laid down the powers 
and responsibilities in a variety of areas—such as 
salaries of teaching personnel, board officers, and ser- 
vants ; repairs; leases; lawsuits; the price of food and 
rooms for boarders; and what decisions had to be sub- 
mitted to the king or Parlement for approval. 

In addition, the letters patent gave considerable 
benefits to the University of Paris. That venerable 
institution gained a location for its archives; a meet- 
ing place for its tribunal, faculties, and nations; and 
apartments for some of its present officers and ex- 
members. It also had incorporated into its structure a 
college which formerly, under the Jesuits, had been 
outside its purview. Finally, it gained, through its 
members on the disciplinary board and possibly also 
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as notables on the administrative board, a voice in 
how the college operated. 

The letters patent thus created a new institution of 
secondary education, a new home for boursiers at- 
tached before to schools which offered no instruction, 
and a new headquarters for the university. Its for- 
mulators intended the college to be more: a “nursery” 
for the teachers whom the realm so badly needed and 
an example of perfection for the other colleges of the 
realm. It was, in other words, to be an exemplary in- 
stitution from which much was expected.*® 

The provisions of that letters patent establishing 
the new Louis-le-Grand, when put into practice, fell 
far short of satisfying everyone. A new letters patent 
of August, 1767, made substantial alterations in it. 
And the process of drawing up this new pronounce- 
ment shows that at that time the parlementary and 
royal commissioners still were cooperating well. 
Surely the initiative for it came from the parlemen- 
taires who sat on Louis-le-Grand’s administrative 
board, because they had seen what they considered 
imperfections in the statute of November, 1763. 
Those men were, however, sensitive to charges made 
at the time that this letters patent of August, 1767, 
was solely the work of Rolland d’Erceville and not a 
product of the will of the sovereign. Thus, they later 
explained in detail what occurred. True, Rolland 
d’Erceville drew up the projet for the document, but it 
was done so only in conjunction with conferences with 
Controller General L’Averdy, with royal commis- 
sioners Gilbert de Voisins and D’Aguesseau, and with 
members of the Parlement and of the king’s council. 
Furthermore, Rolland d’Erceville adopted all the 
changes proposed by the others. Its actual composi- 
tion was, moreover, the product of the Abbé Legros, 
confidant of the Grand Aumônier, who agreed, with 
one exception, to its content. The ecclesiastic wanted 
the right to name as a board member a grand-vicaire 
who, like himself, would have precedence over the 
parlementary commissioners. Rolland d’Erceville 
argued against the move, but he could secure only a 
diminution in status for the grand-vicaire. Gilbert 
and D’Aguesseau accepted the clause only with great 
reluctance, pointing out that the Parlement had never 
permitted the Archbishop of Paris to name a grand- 
vicaire to any board administering hospitals. When 
the projet went to Parlement the presidents and the 
king’s men declared that they would resist registering 
the letters patent if the Grand-Aumonier were to have 
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such a privilege. The latter persisted, however, and it 
took a contradictory discussion between him and 
D’ Aguesseau in the king’s presence to settle the issue. 
Louis XV, whatever his own sympathies, saw that the 
Grand Aumônier stood alone and had the clause 
elided.*’ 

The letters patent itself, dealing with what it re- 
ferred to as the foremost school of the realm producing 
students who would themselves be teachers, eliminated 
the disciplinary board, thus confirming the arguments 
which L’Averdy had made in 1763. In the best of- 
ficial jargon the introduction said that that board had 
been established to operate until discipline had “taken 
on a fixed and stable form,” those constituting it had 
made it successful in achieving that end, and so no 
inconvenience could result from its suppression. That 
statement completely ignored the true reasons for 
eliminating the board, as described in Chapter IV: 
first, serious disagreements between it and the school’s 
principal over their respective powers; second, appar- 
ent rejection of it from the beginning by all persons 
connected with the Parlement and a sustained, al- 
though surreptitious, effort by them, especially by the 
attorney general, to have it suppressed. The letters 
patent said that instead, for Louis-le-Grand as for 
other colleges of the university, discipline and instruc- 
tion were to be under the supervision of the tribunal of 
the university, with the former function of the dis- 
cipline board of examining boursiers in regard to ad- 
mittance and dismissal to be handled by a council 
composed of the principal and four emeriti of the uni- 
versity. The tribunal was to choose one person from 
each of the four nations of the arts faculty from among 
three nominees submitted by the principal for each 
nation. As for the administrative board, the letters 
patent added the principal and three more notables, 
these to handle the details of managing the school’s 
resources and especially to assume the functions of the 
Grand-Maitre temporel’s controller (a position now 
suppressed). In addition to these major changes the 
pronouncement also suppressed the chaplaincies (with 
yearly pensions) of the schools united to Louis-le- 
Grand and it permitted the board to borrow two 
hundred fifty thousand livres. It also issued detailed 
regulations for the board (precedence of members, 
form for meetings, functions) ; bourses (funds neces- 
sary for their support, rights of the superiors major) ; 
boursiers (required ages, grade-level at matriculation, 
qualifying examinations); principal and examiners 
(the latter to live in the college, their meetings to be 
called by the principal) ; the board’s administration of 
resources; the Grand-Maitre temporel and his ac- 
counts; and board officers (such as the secretary, 
archivist, steward) .*® 
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The appearance of that letters patent created con- 
siderable protest. The University of Paris as a corps 
protested, and a separate protest by its nation of Nor- 
mandie brought suppression by the royal council. The 
Parlement condemned to be burned a writing against 
it by a “universitaire,” who challenged the suppression 
of the discipline board, the right of the administrative 
board to name the principal, and many of the proce- 
dures by which the latter board handled finances and 
foundations. Several superiors major also objected. 
For example, the chapters at Arras and at Noyon, 
superiors major for the small college of Dainville, 
challenged both an elimination of the rights of supe- 
riors major to inspect the administration of their 
schools’ resources and a restriction in the procedure 
by which they named boursiers. So the royal govern- 
ment decided to have J.-C.-P. Le Noir, a master of 
requests, reexamine the pronouncement. Le Noir 
asked Rolland d’Erceville for elucidation; that com- 
missioner replied to all the protests. Le Noir investi- 
gated the board’s administration; he also conferred 
with several superiors major and other dissatisfied 
persons; and, finally, he informed Chancellor Maupeou 
that he was not sympathetic to the protests. Maupeou 
then, in 1769, apparently without conferring with Le 
Noir but after secret consultation with the attorney 
general and his brother who suggested some minor 
changes, imposed a settlement in the form of a new 
letters patent.*® 

Maupeou, in that letters patent, said that abuses and 
divisions had occurred in the operation of Louis-le- 
Grand’s board, in spite of precautions having been 
taken to circumscribe its powers; that the university’s 
rights of inspection should be more carefully defined ; 
and that the intentions of founders should be better 
honored. In its particulars the pronouncement said, 
among other things, that the board should have 
nothing to do with “the moral order and scholastic 
discipline” (which was to be handled by the principal 
under the inspection of the university tribunal) ; that 
two of the notables were to be, when vacancies oc- 
curred, men of the university ; that all superiors major 
were to have representatives in Paris who would have 
votes on important issues concerning their schools; 
and that all boursiers dismissed by the principal and 
examiners could appeal to the university tribunal.5° 
Thus, the chancellor had introduced some significant 
although not fundamental changes. His big blow to 
the board was yet to come. 
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That big blow came through Maupeou’s famous re- 
organization of the Parlement of Paris early in 1771, 
because among those whom it removed from the court 
were the four parlementary members of the board of 
Louis-le-Grand. In September of the same year, how- 
ever, a letters patent created a new board, to consist 
of the following persons: the Grand Aumônier, four 
unnamed new parlementaires, a substitute of the at- 
torney general, the Grand-Maitre temporel, the prin- 
cipal, and six others (not called notables but clearly 
acting as such). Those whom the Parlement named 
to sit on this new board lacked both the prestige and 
the commitment of the parlementaires sitting prior to 
1771, and the new board generally did not do well. 
It experienced difficulties especially after a restoration 
of the old Parlement in 1774 did not also include a 
reinstatement of the former Parlementary board mem- 
bers.51 

The last royal pronouncement of great importance 
concerning Louis-le-Grand was a letters patent of 
August, 1777, restoring the board to its pre-1767 
membership. The rump board itself requested the 
restoration, and certain parlementaires, especially Rol- 
land d’Erceville, pressed hard to obtain it. The letters 
patent itself only said vaguely that present conditions 
necessitated the return of parlementaires to the board 
and, in addition, that the large number of board mem- 
bers of 1770 had not been good for the administration. 
So it provided for only eleven seats: the Grand 
Aumônier, four parlementaires, the attorney general’s 
substitute (J. de Sainfray, who also had sat from 1763 
to 1771), four notables, and the Grand-Maitre tem- 
porel. Three notables and the principal had lost posi- 
tions? 

The king issued sixteen pronouncements of lesser 
importance, most of which dealt with boursiers and 
properties. Among these, a letters patent of 1764 con- 
firmed the college’s benefices (an abbey, three priories, 
and a maladrerie), with the charges of honoring leases 
already concluded by Marchal de Saincy and of paying 
him (five thousand livres per year for thirty-five 
years). In addition, a letters patent of early May, 
1766, created sixty positions of docteurs-agrégés (1.e., 
persons selected through competition to receive free 
education to attain the doctorate and be eligible to 
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teach) in the university’s faculty of arts. This reform 
touched Louis-le-Grand only minimally, because it was 
only one of ten colleges in the said faculty, but it was 
the only move to effect the vague statements made by 
the Parlement in 1762 to give Louis-le-Grand a gen- 
eral pedagogical function. Later in May came a more 
important matter—that as a part of the one-twenty- 
eighth of the lease on the postal service, which the 
recent pronouncement said should support the agrégés, 
thirty thousand livres was to be turned over to Louis- 
le-Grand yearly. Finally, in 1780 a letters patent 
accorded to the principal at the time the unique right 
of a seat on the board.*? 

In addition to formal pronouncements, the royal 
government made at least thirty decisions affecting the 
ex-Jesuit colleges through judgments of the royal 
council. Almost all of those involved the operation 
of Marchal de Saincy, discussed below in this chapter, 
or the resources and the finances of the schools in some 
other way. Of the latter only one, of 1768, was gen- 
eral. It ordered that all properties belonging to col- 
leges that had been subject to décimes in the past were 
to continue to be subject to them in the future. Of the 
others, ones for provincial colleges concerned such 
items as a lease to be paid by a farmer at Tours, a 
property line at Amiens, and a rente owed by the city 
of Angoulême to the college. For Louis-le-Grand one 
condemned it to pay some legal fees for a criminal 
trial involving a fief controlled by it; one sustained it 
in possession of a meadow claimed by some villagers; 
and one indemnified Trésorier, one of its constituent 
colleges, with an annuity for land taken from it for a 
royal building project. Only three conciliar judg- 
ments did not in some way concern assets, but each 
of those was weighty. One, discussed above and be- 
low, in 1776 suspended teaching in the secular college 
of Auxerre until a letters patent could be drawn up 
placing a religious community in it. The other two, 
discussed below, formed part of a contest between the 
royal government and the Parlement over who, the 
municipalities or boards, should operate the colleges 
of Artois and of Dunkerque.** 

Provincial colleges had little direct contact with 
royal officials, except for Marchal de Saincy. Boards 
and various local authorities sent requests for royal 
judgments and pronouncements to Versailles, and 
royal officials occasionally consulted persons at the 
Parlement (especially the attorney general), but the 
royal decisions usually were made with no further 
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local contacts. No single minister had the task of 
corresponding with the localities, and the positions of 
the persons who had contact with the schools varied. 

The person to whom administrators initially looked 
as royal spokesman, based on the contact he had had 
with former Jesuit colleges early in 1763, was Saint- 
Florentin, minister for the royal household. In April 
of that year the board at Sens attempted to elicit 
through him the answers of the king to several ques- 
tions concerning its composition and operation, but 
his reply came only in July after the Parlement had 
already judged on the matter. His answers neverthe- 
less are significant, especially because he conferred 
with the royal commissioners in formulating them. 
He said that the royal intention was that the first two 
municipal officials sit on the board, that the lieutenant 
general could not be replaced, that the attorney gen- 
eral’s substitute would preside in the lieutenant gen- 
eral’s absence, and that in the “metaphysical” chance 
that the prelate and both royal officials should be ab- 
sent simultaneously the prelate’s replacement would 
preside. The board decided that those answers neither 
“were in an authentic form,” nor demonstrated “pre- 
cisely the intention of His Majesty,” and it decided not 
to inscribe them in its register.®° 

The minister of the royal household, as the secretary 
of state responsible for more provinces than other such 
officials, nevertheless continued to be seen by some as 
the proper recipient of their letters. The municipal 
officials of Fontenay-le-Comte in 1763 thus addressed 
to that minister an appeal for the preservation of their 
college. He assured them of his protection, although 
he turned their memorandum over to the royal com- 
missioners, who had responsibility for letters patent 
of confirmation. In 1780 several letters passed be- 
tween him and the principal at Poitiers over a case of 
interference with repairs being made at the college. 
The principal and teachers had been interfering be- 
cause of their dissatisfaction with the operations of 
Marchal de Saincy, but pressure from above forced 
them to abandon their efforts. Fewer requests went to 
other ministers, but local persons occasionally sought 
their protection. In 1783, to cite one instance, the 
Comte de Vergennes, minister of foreign affairs, sup- 
ported the municipal officials of Bourges in their un- 
successful effort to regain the right to name the 
teachers, which right the Parlement had removed re- 
cently.56 

One minister of finance, L’Averdy, played an active 
role while in office (December, 1763-1768), undoubt- 
edly because he had been a parlementary commis- 
sioner. Late in 1/65, soon after he had instituted re- 
forms in municipal governments, he reproached the 
new municipal officials at Moulins for not having yet 
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sent representatives to the board, and he ordered them 
to do so at once. Also in 1765 he ruled that the sums 
the king had given in January to supplement the salary 
of the principal of the college at Angoulême and to 
assist him in getting settled could not be transferred 
to his successor. In 1766 he ordered the board to 
send him an acknowledgment that it had received the 
said ruling.®” 

One might expect that the intendants, as the prin- 
cipal royal officials in the various provinces, would be 
important in the administration of the colleges. Their 
involvement was, on the contrary, minor. On at least 
three occasions at Moulins they played ceremonial 
roles. In 1764 J. de Flesselles provided crosses to be 
presented to ten outstanding students; a successor 
furnished the prizes for the exercises ending the 1765- 
1766 academic year, and another and his wife partic- 
ipated in similar exercises in 1772. But not all contact 
was ceremonial. Flesselles, while intendant at Lyon, 
sat on the board during the period of the Maupeou 
Parlement, although he sat as a first president of the 
superior council rather than an intendant. Two in- 
tendants heard lawsuits involving the boards at Fon- 
tenay-le-Comte and Tours.*® 

The intendants also acted as agents for officials at 
Versailles, but only on a few occasions. They appear 
to have had an official duty to pressure the persons ad- 
ministering schools benefiting from octrois to submit 
to the controller general the financial statements re- 
quired by the royal declaration of February 11, 1764. 
Such a situation occurred at least at Bourges and 
Lyon. More important, the government at Versailles, 
especially between 1776 and 1783 when A.-J. Amelot 
de Chaillou was the secretary of state for the royal 
household, used the intendants to investigate the ad- 
visability of approving local requests for various types 
of changes. It thus asked them, for example, why the 
steward at Poitiers had not, as of 1776, paid the 
teachers for some time and what price the municipal 
officials of Tours and the Oratorians in their school 
should have to pay for a certain piece of land. The 
intendant at Moulins, J.-P.-I. Gueau de Reverseaux, 
in 1779 gathered for the keeper of the seals informa- 
tion about the number of students at the college of 
Moulins, the grades most frequented, the need to estab- 
lish a sixth grade, and its general state. In this case 
the work of the intendant was important, because the 
school was a major one and the inhabitants were di- 
vided concerning its fate. In at least one case, Rolland 
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d’Erceville and Joly de Fleury resorted to asking an 
intendant to settle local differences. In 1788 they 
sought to have the intendant at Poitiers force the 
municipal officers there—who were unhappy about the 
parlementary judgment of 1782, which removed from 
them the power to select the teachers in the college— 
to cease lodging soldiers in the university, to continue 
to provide space for the law faculty to hold classes, and 
to give up plans to take over unoccupied buildings of 
defunct colleges of the city.5° 

The contacts of intendants were not, then, either 
systematic or fundamental to the colleges, not even 
during the period from 1771 to 1777 when parlemen- 
tary influence was weak. Indeed, at all times the local 
substitutes of the attorney general, who were royal 
officials (prosecutors) but responsible to a man closely 
tied to Parlement, had much greater and more sys- 
tematic contacts. 

After 1774 the royal government did, in all events, 
have greater contact with provincial ex-Jesuit colleges 
than had been the case prior to 1771. The most im- 
portant official, aside from the attorney general of 
Parlement, continued to be the minister of justice— 
who was during this period the keeper of the seals be- 
cause the chancellor, Maupeou, was in disgrace. A.-T. 
Hue de Miromesnil, who held this post until 1787, had 
responsibility not only for the formulation of royal pro- 
nouncements, but also, ultimately, for their execution. 
Thus, in 1785 Rolland d’Erceville and Joly de Fleury 
contacted him when they sought changes in the 
finances of Bourges and Poitiers, whose situations had 
not yet been definitively fixed by letters patent. The 
attorney general asked, after some prodding from 
Rolland d’Erceville, that the king issue orders to raise 
the salaries of teachers at both schools from eight 
thousand to twelve thousand livres, which was to be 
made possible for Bourges by a corresponding in- 
crease in the royal subsidy. On occasion Miromesnil 
corresponded with boards indirectly, as was the case 
early in 1788 concerning a hospital to be constructed 
near the college of Chalons-sus-Marne. More often, 
apparently, he received letters from the localities, such 
as one in 1775 from the board at Amiens regarding 
slanderous remarks of a former teacher against a board 
member, and one of 1783 from the logic teacher at 
Bourges charging that the archbishop had prevented 
seminarians from attending his classes.® 

For Louis-le-Grand direct royal contact was more 
extensive and significant than for the provincial col- 
leges, especially prior to 1774. L’Averdy, who ceased 
being a parlementary commissioner and became con- 
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troller general of finances before the board first met, 
was especially attentive to the interests and needs of 
the college. For example, early in 1764 he secured a 
special royal annual gratification of seven hundred 
livres for the newly named principal of Louis-le- 
Grand; in 1766 he was pivotal in obtaining for the 
college thirty thousand livres the king accorded it on 
the lease of the postal service ; and in 1767 he secured 
royal permission for the board to borrow a consider- 
able sum.** Chancellor Maupeou, very important for 
this college because of his letters patent of 1769 and 
because of his actions regarding Parlement in 1771, 
had less direct contact with the board than L’Averdy. 
Yet, in 1768 he prodded it to pay ten thousand livres 
to the board of the college of the city of Beauvais. 
In 1769 Louis-le-Grand’s board lobbied with him, the 
Grand Aumonier, and others to get the small college 
of Mignon united to Louis-le-Grand. In 1770 it sent 
to Maupeou a decision it had taken, in which superiors 
major had participated, to see if it had conformed to 
the letters patent of 1769. And in August, 1771, he 
told the old board of a royal wish that the économe 
be dismissed (as occurred, according to Dupont-Fer- 
rier, “brutally” ), although he did not explain why.® 
Contact with other royal officials was less extensive 
and less significant. 

After 1774 the amount of direct contact between 
royal officials and Louis-le-Grand’s board appears to 
have been less than before. One reason for this was 
that the former parlementaires on the board, Terray, 
and especially L’Averdy, who had made the jump to 
the royal council, no longer were in the government. 
Aside from the minister for the navy, with whom con- 
tact was fairly regular because of his responsibility for 
the Enfants des Langues, the board dealt primarily 
with the keeper of the seals. On at least twenty dif- 
ferent occasions he received attention in the board’s 
minutes. Sometimes the contact was perfunctory or 
superficial, as when the board presented Miromesnil a 
copy of one of Rolland d’Erceville’s works, when it 
sent him the information on its plans to celebrate the 
birth of the dauphin (1781), or when one of the nota- 
bles sought to obtain the necessary dispensation to 
receive a doctorate in law. More serious matters came 
frequently enough to make this chief royal legal of- 
ficer virtually indispensable to the board, even if he 
did not act as promptly as it wished. In 1775, for 
example, Miromesnil interpreted various letters patent 
to indicate the youngest age boursiers could be ad- 
mitted. In December, 1776, the board pleaded 
urgently with him, in his zeal for the public good, to 
assist in remedying its financial woes, which it must 
have believed involved peculation. (It was following 
this plea that the board thought that he did not act 
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quickly enough, and it turned for help to the attorney 
general and to Parlement.) In that instance Miro- 
mesnil, responsible for issuing letters patent, ignored 
the board’s requests. At other times keepers of the 
seals reacted in various ways. In 1778 Miromesnil 
seemed to be entirely passive and neutral regarding a 
project of the Grand Aumônier to have boursiers of 
one of the small colleges (Maitre Gervais) enjoy their 
bourses while in seminaries. Instead, he permitted 
that ecclesiastic to hammer out with the attorney gen- 
eral and various parlementaires a final version of the 
royal pronouncement. In 1780 Miromesnil’s succes- 
sor resisted pressure from the board, as well as from 
the university, to return the principal of Louis-le- 
Grand to a permanent seat on the board. The board 
also had some, although considerably less, contact with 
the minister for the royal household and with the min- 
isters of finance (including J. Necker). That contact 
involved property matters and is not remarkable.® 

The royal official whose actions were immediately 
most important for a large number of the colleges was 
the steward of benefices, originally Marchal de Saincy. 
According to royal pronouncements of 1763 he was to 
receive the revenues of the benefices attached to 
former Jesuit institutions and to use the money to pay 
the pensions of the ex-Jesuits. For the provincial col- 
leges having benefices, in practice, the letters patent 
of confirmation removed seven from his control as of 
January 1, 1765, and stipulated fixed sums that twelve 
others should pay him for periods of thirty years. 
After 1763, in addition, the Parlement and the royal 
government issued judgments and pronouncements 
further refining his mission. Judgments of the royal 
council were limited in scope and importance, but they 
illustrate the types of problems Marchal de Saincy 
encountered. For example, one permitted him to sue 
the farmers of benefices and another ordered all per- 
sons to cease the abuse of seizing lands attached to the 
benefices, which had been done under the pretext of 
a conciliar judgment of 1761 according incentives to 
tillers of uncultivated land.* 

The most significant royal pronouncement concern- 
ing Marchal de Saincy was a declaration of April, 
1764, which, although primarily concerning Jesuit 
pensions, reveals the relationship between him and the 
royal treasury. In the fourteen months of his opera- 
tion the funds coming to him had been insufficient to 
pay the ex-Jesuits and the treasury had had to ad- 
vance sums to him. Hence, the declaration ordered 
that he should continue to make up his deficiencies, 
but also that each year he should submit a financial 
statement so that the royal financial council could 
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determine what additional sums he required. Any 
surplus first was to be paid to the treasury, until the 
sums advanced had been replaced, and then were to 
be deducted from what the administrators of various 
colleges had been ordered to pay to him by the letters 
patent formally uniting the benefices to the schools. 
When the aid to the ex-Jesuits ended, the king would 
act regarding those benefices not yet united to colleges 
and would end the administration of the steward of 
the benefices.® 

Marchal de Saincy’s operation concerned about two 
hundred benefices of former Jesuit institutions, in- 
cluding sixty-four (of which forty-nine were priories) 
within the jurisdiction of the Parlement of Paris. 
That operation undoubtedly was small compared to 
other aspects of the government’s financial business, 
but it nevertheless affected the administration of the 
former Jesuit colleges and of the farms attached to the 
benefices. Prior to, or in the absence of, royal acts 
confirming the possession of the benefices by the 
schools, he received directly the profits of those bene- 
fices. For the period 1762-1772 he received for the 
jurisdiction of the Paris Parlement (including the 
benefices of Louis-le-Grand) 476,599 livres, with 
174,816 coming prior to 1765. Of that total, and among 
schools which gained control of their benefices at some 
time, those of La Fléche produced directly for him 
72,950 livres and those of Amiens 77,922. The sums 
collected for colleges never receiving control of their 
benefices were 85,271 livres for the two at Lyon, 
82,527 for Poitiers, and 9,262 for Bourges. 

For the schools not yet or never having control of 
their benefices, direct contact between Marchal de 
Saincy and persons in the localities came over con- 
cluding leases. For Bourges, a college never to re- 
ceive an act of possession, the Parlement in Septem- 
ber, 1763, settled a dispute in favor of the local 
steward by finding Marchal de Saincy in error for 
having seized and administered a priory which no 
longer was a benefice. For colleges which would re- 
ceive such acts a Parlementary judgment of April, 
1764, said that those persons farming a priory for- 
merly attached to the college at Moulins were to pay 
Marchal de Saincy 1,590 livres annually. And in 
January, 1765, the royal council took action on a re- 
quest of two rural entrepreneurs who had, in Septem- 
ber, 1763, leased at 4,200 livres yearly six benefices 
formerly united to the college at Amiens but had been 
able to sublet them for no more than 3,600. They 
blamed their loss at least partly on the discovery that 
seigneurial dues which they assumed to be attached to 
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two of the properties were not at their enjoyment. 
The judgment of council ordered that the request 
should be sent to Marchal de Saincy so that he could 
give his observations to the intendant at Amiens, who 
would then recommend what action the council should 
take. After the acts confirming benefices to colleges, 
direct contact between Marchal de Saincy and those 
schools was to come only in connection with the spe- 
cific sums that royal orders required them to pay 
him.® 

Because letters patent gave most colleges control of 
their benefices as of 1769 while also requiring many 
of them to pay sums directly to Marchal de Saincy, as 
the 1760’s drew to a close he received less revenue 
directly from benefices and more sums from the boards. 
The sums he actually received were not always those 
which he should have, at least not according to his 
accounts through 1771 (for the years 1765-1770). 
For example, he lists payments from rents of 1766 
accruing from benefices which had been delivered over 
to the boards of Billom, La Flèche, and La Rochelle as 
of January, 1765. On the other hand, his account 
does not show that he had received 4,542 livres in 
revenue due after January 1, 1765, from a benefice 
attached to the college at Tours, a sum which a judg- 
ment of council of April, 1766, ordered him to remit 
to the board. These errors in bookkeeping do not 
appear widespread, and his operation was a compli- 
cated one, even just in regard to his receipts. He had 
to conclude leases and have repairs made on the bene- 
fices under his control; calculate what revenues should 
go to the colleges after they received their benefices ; 
and collect sums owed by the colleges or by the farmers 
of benefices, the latter tasks occasionally stretching out 
over several years. For example, he still received 
some sums as late as 1770 for rents for the years prior 
to 1765. And the colleges were far from assiduous 
in paying for what the acts of confirmation had made 
them responsible. When Moulins paid its 2,000 livres 
for 1765 on time but failed to do so for the following 
three years he asked its board to pay up. As of the 
period through 1772 this college had paid 12,092 livres 
of its quota of 14,000. Of the other eleven provincial 
colleges Eu and Chalons-sur-Marne (listed in Marchal 
de Saincy’s accounts as Reims) were paid up; Billom, 
Charleville, La Fléche, Orléans, the Wallon College 
of Saint-Omer, and Roanne were almost even with 
their quotas; and Amiens, Aurillac, and Mauriac 
lagged far behind. Of the latter three, Aurillac and 
Mauriac were poor colleges in a poor area. Amiens 
was neither, but it was not financially well-off and it 
had to pay sums to other schools. Thus, the board 
requested, and on November 23, 1767, the royal coun- 
cil granted, a rebate from Marchal de Saincy of the 
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revenues for 1766 and 1767 of the benefices which a 
letters patent soon was to attach to the college. Those 
revenues were, or were to be, as of 1769, 26,280 livres, 
but from them were to be deducted 3,000 livres for 
each of the two years as the school’s contribution to 
the pensions of ex-Jesuits as stated by the letters 
patent. In total those colleges had paid by 1772 (for 
the period 1765 through 1771) 294,487 livres (includ- 
ing 173,309 from the La Flèche and 33,106 from 
Orléans), or nearly ninety per cent of the total due 
from them. For Louis-le-Grand, which received its 
five benefices in August, 1764 (to be administered by 
the board after January 1, 1765), Marchal de Saincy 
had received, as of 1772, some 31,000 livres directly 
for benefices and 90,750 of the 105,000 due from the 
board.® 

Marchal de Saincy’s expenditures for the colleges 
were not great, as most sums paid to him went for 
changes and for repairs on benefices still controlled by 
him, for pensions to ex-Jesuits, and for payments to 
the royal treasury. In at least one case the person 
handling the money for the local board paid the pen- 
sions to the ex-Jesuits for Marchal de Saincy, on the 
basis of a letter of advice from the latter. That is, in 
1770 the board’s steward at Aurillac paid 1,182 livres 
to seven of them, with that sum presumably being de- 
ducted from the college’s obligation based on its act 
of confirmation, which undoubtedly accounts for its 
appearing to be in arrears in Marchal de Saincy’s 
records. In the case of Poitiers, moreover, he paid 
8,000 livres each year (at least from 1769 through 
1789) as a royal gift, which evidently was the result of 
a special annual royal order.” 

For the period after 1772 the colleges which were 
obligated to pay sums to Marchal de Saincy undoubt- 
edly continued to do so, although how assiduously 
cannot be known because his general accounts after 
1771 do not provide figures for individual schools. 
Those accounts cover only the period from 1773 to 
1777 and do not indicate separate yearly figures, and 
they show that during those four years the colleges to 
which the benefices had been united paid in 472,394 
livres."t Of these colleges the one at Moulins con- 
tinued to pay, although reluctantly and often only 
after being prodded by Marchal de Saincy. Indeed, in 
1772 the board asked the Duc de la Vrillière (i.e., 
Saint-Florentin) to excuse it from paying the 4,000 
livres charged to it. He permitted it to postpone pay- 
ment but he said in declining to cancel the obligation 
that “the poor condition of that account [caisse] does 


68 AN, F*1935, E. 2432 (April 11, 1766); AD, Allier, D. 
12; AD, Somme, D. 3 For a different reading of Marchal 
de Saincy’s accounts, see Thompson, pp. 269-270. 

69 AN, F*1935. 

70 Jbid.; AD, Cantal, D. 3; AD, Vienne, D. 36. 

71 AN, V780 (1786). 
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TABLE 1 
Receipts from Benefices Receipts from Colleges Charges on Benefices 
——— c  —_ Paid on Paid to the 
Paris Paris Paris Royal Royal 

Year Parlement Total Parlement Total Parlement Total Orders Treasury Balance 
1765 174,816 358,093 — — 1,730 11,326 119,945 | — 198,619 
1766 77,965 216,053 39,200 56,910 6,830 9,763 44,005 — 74,310 
1767 42,142 93,082 50,244 77,066 7,024 10,139 82,852 35,163 48,115 
1768 75,872 190,214 43,834 62,493 13,433 78,299 84,328 — 29,687 
1769 46,410 109,229 49,955 77,159 5,077 11,854 71,425 78,493 24,614 
1770 6,140 48,936 65,655 97,101 3,476 6,881 67,562 85,828 5,759 
1771 36,732 86,652 76,431 103,796 759 1,559 66,941 87,382 71,296 
1772 16,522 72,200 58,918 78,708 — — 28,375 72,392 50,141 





not permit his majesty to grant you that favor.” 7? 
The board at Amiens appears to have been more con- 
sistent in making payments, part of which were made 
by providing sums directly to ex-Jesuits living in its 
city. The board at Charleville paid its 1,000 livres 
through 1790. On the other hand, as of 1788 the 
board at Chalons-sur-Marne no longer had to pay the 
sums imposed in 1766, although I could determine 
neither who removed the obligation nor when and why 
it was done.”? 

The authorities administering the colleges of Bourges, 
Poitiers, and Lyon, which never gained possession 
of their benefices, were always unhappy that their 
schools were deprived of the revenues in question. 
Repeated complaints of the board at Lyon finally had 
some effect as of 1774, when in the accounts of the 
receiver for the two colleges there began to appear an 
entry of six thousand livres paid by Marchal de Saincy 
in consequence of a royal order as compensation for 
being deprived of the revenues. The payments were 
to continue, although the steward of the benefices was 
not diligent in making them. In fact it appears that 
he paid the sum only twice. As of 1782 he owed the 
board forty-eight thousand livres, and I could find no 
proof that he made any payments thereafter. At 
Poitiers officers of the university complained in 1778 
that resources designated for “public instruction” were 
still sequestered rather than delivered over to the col- 
lege there. The following year the arts faculty of the 
university claimed that colleges of universities, “which 
are the true schools of the nation,” were the objects of 
discriminatory treatment because Marchal de Saincy 
controlled their benefices. It asked that the eight 
thousand livres paid annually by him for salaries of 
teachers be raised in proportion to the increases (by 
one-third) in the prices of the leases of the school’s 
benefices. And, having complained that he retained 
three sous per livre as his share and that his operation 
was in disorder, it requested that the university be 


72 AD, Allier, D. 12. The quotation is on page 62b1s. 

18 AD, Marne, D. 47; AD, Somme, D. 5, 13, 15; Dubroux, 
pp. 119-124. Thompson, on page 282, indicates that in 1789 
at least eleven boards still made payments. 


given control of the benefices. In 1780 the university 
gained responsibility for financial administration but 
not control of the benefices. It continued to complain 
about the situation. Rolland d’Erceville, by a letter 
he had Joly de Fleury send to the keeper of the seals 
in 1785, supported it to the extent of requesting that 
the royal government raise the sum paid by Marchal 
de Saincy to twelve thousand livres. The government 
did not grant the request, and indeed, after 1786 he 
ceased to pay even the eight thousand livres." The 
college at Bourges had two benefices still administered 
by him, but it also had considerable other income, re- 
ceived no payments, and had little or no contact with 
him. 

Table 1 explains much of Marchal de Saincy’s op- 
eration during an important period for his operation 
(commencing in 1765 with a deficit of 28,201 livres). 

Those figures do not include the repairs which 
judgments of the royal council ordered him to make on 
benefices for which he received reimbursement of two- 
thirds their cost. Nor do they include special sums 
paid by him as indicated in his account for 1766—one 
of 40,146 livres for indemnities and sums for which 
he considered himself a creditor on the resources of 
the former Jesuits, and one of 58,648 livres for special 
repairs made to Jesuit churches upon judgments of 
council—or in his account for 1768 of some 40,000 
livres paid for special sums (not pensions) to Jesuits.” 
Nor do they explain whether the amounts he sent to 
the royal treasury were sufficient to pay the pensions 
of ex-Jesuits, which was, indeed, the main purpose for 
his operation. The proceeds from the steward of the 
benefices, in fact, never were ample enough to pay the 
said pensions, although the percentage of the pensions 


74 BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1702, Items 211-237 (the quota- 
tion is within Items 211-212bis), No. 2546, Items 50; AD, 
Rhone, D. 266, 284; AD, Vienne, D. 36. I could not un- 
cover the form and the date of the royal order to Marchal 
de Saincy. 

75 AN, F*1935. The figures are only approximately correct, 
because I have dropped all sous and deniers from the figures 
and because Marchal de Saincy was not always precisely 
accurate. 
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the proceeds did provide increased as the period ad- 
vanced."$ 

The operation of Marchal de Saincy, seen as a 
whole, was loose and complex, and his records were 
inaccurate. For example, the letters accompanying 
his accounts indicate that he sent more money than is 
listed in those accounts. In addition, the royal gov- 
ernment never seriously attempted to monitor what he 
did. He was immediately responsible to an extraor- 
dinary commission of the royal council, composed of 
four councillors of state and ten masters of requests, 
which dealt with all benefices controlled by the royal 
government. It was to check and approve accounts of 
Marchal de Saincy and other stewards of the ex-Jesuit 
benefices, but it could not do so very easily because 
they submitted those for the period 1768-1777 only in 
the mid 1780’s, and their last account was combining 
years 1773-1777 with only summaries for categories 
and no details.” 

Other royal officials important for these stewards 
were the controller general, an “intendant of finances” 
who served at least in the early years as an inter- 
mediary between the controller general and Marchal 
de Saincy, and the person in charge of those benefices 
whose revenues went to the crown. These latter three 
appear to have had little or no greater control over 
the operation of the said stewards than the extraor- 
dinary commission, but the following correspondence 
involving them tells much about what the stewards 
did. In 1765 J.-N. de Boullongne, then the intendant 
of finances mentioned above, asked Marchal de Saincy 
to explain a discrepancy of some 86,000 livres be- 
tween the figure in a note the latter had written to 
him and the actual account submitted for his receipts 
in 1764 on the product of benefices for the previous 
two years. Boullongne told him as well that the con- 
troller general, in agreement with the Bishop of Or- 
léans, then in charge of benefices whose revenues went 
to the crown, intended that accounts should be sub- 
mitted quarterly. Marchal de Saincy explained that 
the figure in his note did not include the sums paid for 
the charges on the benefices, for repairs, and for his 
own remuneration. He said, further, that he would 
submit accounts quarterly, but that he would prefer to 
do so biannually because the rents on properties and the 
sums from colleges fell due twice a year. The latter 
procedure must have been approved, because the 
steward of the benefices thereafter sent his accounts to 
Boullongne every six months. And in 1767 the con- 
troller general complained to the Bishop of Orléans 
that in 1764 and 1765 Marchal de Saincy had paid 
approximately 131,000 livres each year into the trea- 
sury, but in 1766 he had paid only 74,310. He re- 
minded the bishop of the agreement that all the 

76 AN, F*1935, V780 (1786). Cf. Thompson, pp. 271-272, 
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revenues of the benefices were to go to the treasury to 
furnish payments to ex-Jesuits. The bishop explained 
the lower sum, primarily, by pointing out that letters 
patent had turned over many of the benefices to the 
colleges, as was necessary to promote education. The 
king never intended, he said, that all benefices should 
remain in Marchal de Saincy’s hands and that the 
letters patent had charged with payments all those 
schools richly enough endowed to pay. Finally, the 
bishop assured the controller general that the sums 
paid into the treasury soon would increase yearly as 
charges on the benefices decreased, and that the bene- 
fices always would be administered with the greatest 
economy.”® 

Perhaps the greatest proof of the looseness of the 
operation of the stewards of the ex-Jesuit benefices is 
the seeming chaos into which it fell after 1774. At 
that time Marchal de Saincy and his son, L.-R., who 
had become his adjunct and successor in 1767, became 
involved in a complex suit involving a company which 
had farmed over seventy former Jesuit benefices (at 
least sixteen within the jurisdiction of the Paris Parle- 
ment). Marchal de Saincy pére sued to recover 215,- 
000, but he apparently got none of it. In 1782 the 
royal council honored his request to make his son sole 
steward. In the same year the extraordinary com- 
mission of the council ordered Marchal de Saincy fils 
to submit the accounts for the previous fifteen years. 
As of 1786 he had complied for the period through 
1777, but he never submitted the others. In 1787 he 
went bankrupt, upon which the government seized his 
papers and wealth, found the operation of the Marchal 
de Saincys heavily in debt to the royal treasury, and 
named a successor. That person tightened up the op- 
eration and continued to receive sums both from 
boards and on benefices he still administered, but he 
also spent more than he collected.”® The difficulties of 
the operation of the stewards affected their ability to 
pay the sums they should have to the administrators 
at Lyon and Poitiers, which the increased efficiency 
after 1787 did not alter. 

The royal government, in sum, was important for 
the former Jesuit colleges in the provinces. Through 
letters patent of confirmation for most of them it spe- 
cified what grades, teachers, teachers’ salaries, teach- 
ing methods, and forms of administration should ob- 
tain. By those and other pronouncements it united 
to them most of the benefices formerly controlled by 
the Jesuits. And it yielded to local pressures after 
1771 in turning over a substantial number of them to 
religious communities. Yet, except for the stewards 
of the benefices who collected sums from the boards, 
the royal officials had little contact with those admin- 
istering the colleges. For Louis-le-Grand govern- 

78 AN, F*1935. 
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son, pp. 242-287. 
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mental contact was greater. In any case, neither for 
that college nor for the provincial ones was the royal 
government fundamentally as important as the Parle- 
ment of Paris. 


II. THE FUNDAMENTAL ROLE OF THE 
PARLEMENT OF PARIS 


The Parlement of Paris had, in 1761 and 1762, 
seized the initiative—in expelling the Jesuits from its 
jurisdiction, in arranging for the municipalities to 
administer the schools those religious had to abandon 
and to provide teachers for them, and in drafting an 
edict to create boards of administration. The royal 
government, on the other hand, had weakly submitted 
to the court in regard to the Jesuits and belatedly had 
cooperated with the parlementary commissioners to 
establish a loose system of education for the board- 
operated schools. The parlementaires were to recog- 
nize at all times their ultimate subordination to the 
kings, who alone could formally confirm the form of 
the colleges, could give them benefices, and could 
change the type of persons (secular ecclesiastics and 
laymen or members of religious communities) teaching 
in them. The Parlement nevertheless was always to 
take a much greater interest in the colleges than the 
royal government did and was also to make the 
authoritative decisions in usual situations. 

In most cases the Parlement accepted without ques- 
tion royal pronouncements on the ex-Jesuit colleges. 
It registered the February Edict quickly (unanimously 
by a voice vote, according to the Nouvelles Ecclésias- 
tiques), which to a great extent had been the work of 
its commissioners.! (Not all parlements agreed with 
the one at Paris, and at least those at Douai, Metz, 
and Rennes remonstrated in opposition to the Edict. 
Their reasons varied. The one at Rennes objected to 
the position on the boards of the prelates, the control 
given those prelates over theology teachers, and the 
scant representation on the boards accorded to the 
municipalities. The one at Douai opposed establish- 
ment of the boards because it claimed a “national 
right” for the cities of Flanders to administer col- 
leges.) ? 

After 1763 the Parlement of Paris did not give the 
royal government much trouble over the registration 
of pronouncements concerning ex-Jesuit colleges. In 
only one case, for the letters patent of 1776 delivering 
the school at Auxerre over to a religious community, 
did it present a remonstrance. And only in three in- 
stances did it order a local investigation into the condi- 
tions carried in a letters patent. For example, in 1770 


1 Actes royaux, F. 23627, No. 162; Nouvelles Ecclésias- 
tiques, 1763, p. 41. | 

2 For Rouen, see Miroménil, 2: pp. 178-221; for Metz and 
Rennes, see AN, M. 241, No. 4; for Douai, see Compte 
rendu 2: pp. 233, 313n. 
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it deferred action on a letters patent permitting the 
board at Lyon to purchase some property until local 
royal officials had investigated the feasibility of the 
transaction, and both the owner and the seigneur of 
the property had consented to it. The other two de- 
lays also concerned property—permitting the adminis- 
trators of the English college of Saint-Omer to sell a 
house and permitting the board at Lyon to buy one. 
In three instances the court added conditions to its ap- 
proval. One concerned the disposition of the property 
of the suppressed ex-Jesuit college at Reims. The 
second dealt with the holding of bourses in Louis-le- 
Grand by choir boys. And the third stipulated a max- 
imum to an ecclesiastical pension which the principal 
at Mauriac could receive.* Finally, the “revolution of 
1771” affected the registration of two pronouncements, 
One, of September, 1770, and concerning a precep- 
torial prebend at Macon, eventually received registra- 
tion from the Maupeou Parlement. The other, an im- 
portant one because it would have confirmed the col- 
lege at Bourges, did not ever gain approval.4 

In one situation resistance to registration of a royal 
pronouncement came not from the Parlement but at 
the local level. The letters patent of April, 1763, for 
the two colleges of Lyon received registration in the 
Lyon royal court on May 7, but accompanying it was 
a resolution to submit representations to the chancellor 
and to the Parlement. The representations, formally 
drawn up on May 13, stated that the rights of the royal 
officials had been ignored because their memoranda 
sent to the Parlement in December, 1762, and January, 
1763, had not been read in the royal council before the 
issue of the letters patent. They also attacked the 
board’s functions and some persons on it, including the 
archbishop. These actions angered the Parlement and 
on June 1 Joly de Fleury told the board to suspend 
official activities until the court acted. On June 17 his 
brother, the avocat général at Paris, presented at 
length a case against the Lyon royal officials (which 
included the attorney general’s local substitute), and 
on the following day the Parlement annulled the local 
court’s actions and ordered it in the future to register 
all royal pronouncements purely and simply.” This 
judgment did not end completely the bickering at 
Lyon, but it did end the worst of it. 

The Parlement probably approved most royal pro- 
nouncements without protest and fairly quickly be- 


3 AN, X™8968 (May 18, 1776), 8979 (September 23, 1782), 
8991 (June 1784); BN, M. f. n. a., No. 8259, pp. 411-416dis, 
8278, pp. 408bis-409bis; Recueil . . . Louis-le-Grand, p. 106. 
For the letters patent on Auxerre, see above, pp. 17-18. 

# BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1036, Items 1-90; Actes royaux, 
F. 23628, Nos. 97, 98. 

5 AN, X°48516, pp. 111-121bis, 152-155dis; AD, Rhône, D. 
144. The Archbishop of Lyon and the Oratorians, whom the 
pronouncement placed in the college of Trinité, both viewed 
this parlementary action as a “victory” (BN, Joly de Fleury, 
No. 578, Section 224, Items 2-48). 
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cause it agreed with their contents. Yet other factors 
surely entered in. The court’s first president and 
its attorney general, evidently highly regarded and 
influential among the parlementaires although formally 
royal officials, appear to have pushed invariably for 
quick and simple registration. The court also had 
issues more important than colleges upon which it 
could make stands in struggles with the royal govern- 
ment. And it must have been always aware that its 
ultimate fate lay in the hands of the kings, an aware- 
ness sharpened by the changes in 1771 in the Parle- 
ment’s structure and functions, attributed to Chancel- 
lor Maupeou. Those changes necessarily affected the 
colleges. 

Maupeou, in the royal pronouncements establishing 
the superior councils, said nothing about the colleges, 
and in the early stages of their operations the councils 
apparently did not assume that they were to control 
the schools of their jurisdictions and did not ask for 
clarification. At least some of the boards not within 
the reduced jurisdiction of the Paris court did not 
know, or acted as though they did not know, whether 
they were to continue to address their deliberations to 
the rump Parlement or to the council responsible for 
their province. The situation was, indeed, complex 
and confusing, and it was aggravated by the wide- 
spread unpopularity of Maupeou’s actions and by slow 
and begrudging acceptance of the councils. The local 
prosecuting attorneys, who were both board members 
and substitutes of the attorney general, should have 
known where board deliberations should be sent, be- 
cause very soon after the judicial changes G.-F.-L. 
Joly de Fleury told those no longer under him to 
address themselves in the future to the attorney gen- 
eral of their council." Many other local officials must 
have known, although others evidently did not. The 
board at Lyon completed a set of disciplinary regula- 
tions in 1771, and not knowing where to send them 
for approval, consulted Maupeou. The chancellor 
replied in August that it should address itself to the 
Superior Council of Lyon, a decision reaffirmed in 
January, 1772, by a letters patent. That council did 
not, however, issue any judgments concerning the col- 
leges until May, 17728 The other courts, except for 
the council at Clermont-Ferrand, which in July, 1771, 
approved a deliberation of the Mauriac board, were 
equally slow in issuing judgments on the schools.® 


6 Sources on the superior councils are not good, aside from 
two excellent secondary works (J. Le Griel, Le Chancelier 
Maupeou et la magistrature française à la fin de l’ancien 
régime: Le Conseil supérieur de Clermont-Ferrand, 1771- 
1774 [Paris, 1908], and Metzger) and the records of the 
judgments themselves (which are, however, incomplete). I 
could find no material at all for Arras. 

7 BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1693, Items 185-188. 

8 AN, X19766 (May 2, 1772); Actes royaux, F. 23628, No. 
479 ; Metzger, p. 295. 

9 An, X7P9744, (July 20, 1771). 
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Those administering the colleges, although slow to 
recognize the authority of the councils, generally did 
not openly challenge the new arrangement. The one 
instance of resistance was by the board at Moulins to 
the jurisdiction of the Superior Council of Clermont- 
Ferrand. It is significant because it involved the 
chancellor and the attorney general of the Parlement, 
who, after his uncle had resigned in April, 1771, in 
sympathy with the parlementaires, was O.-L.-F. Joly 
de Fleury. The royal officials at Moulins, headed by 
A. Grimaud de Bravard, the lieutenant general, led the 
opposition. The board, indeed, attempted to ignore 
the existence of the council. In July, 1772, it sent a 
deliberation involving a property transfer to Joly de 
Fleury for approval by the Parlement. In the follow- 
ing November the council required the board to sub- 
mit to it those deliberations which needed approval 
from a high court. In December the board decided 
not to comply on the grounds that no law attributed to 
the council responsibility over the board and that the 
February Edict specifically had given such competence 
to the Parlement. In early January, 1773, the council 
then ordered the board’s secretary (in the case of 
Moulins, the principal) to send to it within three days 
the bound register of the board’s deliberations. The 
board again refused to comply, and it asked Joly de 
Fleury to pronounce on the recent orders of the coun- 
cil. Huis reply was indecisive: 


You have been correct, Messieurs, in addressing your- 
selves to the Parlement to have your deliberations ap- 
proved, and you should continue to act in the same way 
until the publication of a law which supersedes the edict 
of 1763; however, to avoid all difficulty in this matter I 
think that you should send to the chancellor a memoran- 
dum in which you ask him to decide if you will subse- 
quently be responsible to the Parlement or to the Superior 
Council of Clermont. 


In late January Maupeou contradicted Joly de Fleury 
and gave a definitive answer, at least in this case, that 
the board had to submit to the authority of the council. 
In February the council reasserted that authority and 
also said that the principal no longer was to act as 
secretary. In March the board finally sent two de- 
liberations (one on the resignation of a teacher and the 
other on a property transfer) to the council, which 
promptly acted on them. This affair had, among 


10 Le Griel, pp. 234-236; AN, X*®9748 (March 11, 1773) ; 
AD, Allier, D. 12 (Joly de Fleury’s letter, containing the 
quotation, is on page 66 of this register). Le Griel states 
that the royal officials of Moulins may have hated the council 
because they had hoped that the new court would be located 
in their city, and that Grimaud de Bravard personally was 
embittered because he had failed to secure an important posi- 
tion in it. The Council’s judgments of November, 1772, and 
January and February, 1773, are not in its records but rather 
in the board’s register. For the information on the Joly de 
Fleurys, see P. Bisson de Barthélemy, Les Joly de Fleury: 
Procureurs généraux au Parlement de Paris au XVIII" siècle 
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other things, demonstrated the weak and ambiguous 
position of the Parlement’s attorney general at the 
time. 

The creation of the superior councils changed not 
only the court to which many of the boards were re- 
sponsible but also the composition of the boards in 
some of the conciliar cities. Here again, the change 
was not spelled out in a general royal pronouncement, 
and local situations varied. At Blois, for example, the 
first president and the attorney general of the council 
began to sit as board members in August, 1771, in 
place of the two royal judicial officials, and presum- 
ably their authority for so doing was an interpretation 
of the February Edict by which the special boards for 
cities with parlements applied also to those with supe- 
rior councils. On the other hand, the council at 
Lyon received specific instructions, as part of the spe- 
cial letters patent issued in January, 1772, for the 
council at Lyon, which said not only that the city’s 
board was to be responsible to it but also that its first 
president and its attorney general were to be board 
members. The Parlement registered the pronounce- 
ment very quickly and thus approved its provisions, 
although, as seen above, Joly de Fleury did not auto- 
matically apply them to Moulins a year later.!? At 
Clermont-Ferrand the officials of the council appar- 
ently did not sit on the board at any time. As late as 
December, 1773, as seen in a deliberation sent to that 
council, the lieutenant general and the prosecuting 
attorney still sat as the judicial representatives on the 
board.15 

Except for issuing several formal judgments and 
registering a few letters patent the Maupeou Parle- 
ment itself appears to have taken no interest in the 
provincial colleges. Its commissioners for them were 
among the parlementaires exiled by Maupeou to the 
provinces, and the rump court did not appoint new 
ones. In only two instances do they appear to have 
been missed or needed. One came regarding Amiens, 
the only confirmed former Jesuit college which had not 
received an act of possession for its resources. After 
Louis XVI restored the former Parlement in late 
1774, the principal at Amiens told the attorney general 
that J. Talon, who had been commissioner for his 
school, had not been able to obtain such an act be- 
cause of the circumstances of 1771 and that the board 
had not attempted to obtain one again until the old 
court’s recall. In the other instance mentioned above, 
a letters patent confirming the college at Bourges did 
not receive registration, a situation which might have 
been different had commissioners existed.# 


11 AD, Loir-et-Cher, D. 9. | 

12 AN, X748556, pp. 268-269; Actes royaux, F. 23628, No. 
479, 

13 AN, X7®9755 (December 19, 1773). 

14 BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1036, Items 33-39, No. 1692, 
Item 52. See above, pp. 24-25, 27, 29. 
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Louis XVI’s reestablishment of the old Parlement 
in November, 1774, undoubtedly was a popular move 
with most of the boards and other bodies administer- 
ing the provincial colleges—at Bourges, for example, 
the University had a Te Deum sung to celebrate the 
event. That reestablishment did not, however, imme- 
diately affect the provincial colleges. The Parlement 
did not begin again to issue judgments concerning 
them until August, 1775, and it did not have commis- 
sioners for those schools until at least August, 1777.15 

The impact of the Maupeou reforms was especially 
serious for Louis-le-Grand, because after Louis XVI 
restored the old magistrates he did not also provide for 
a return of parlementaires to the board. Thus, for 
nearly three years, until August, 1777, the board 
established in 1771 was to function without any Parle- 
mentary members.’® That it sorely missed such per- 
sons, who brought to it their prestige and their con- 
nections is seen clearly in its efforts to secure such a 
return. 

In February, 1777 the board, despairing of being 
able to cope with recent scandals in the administration 
of finances (specifically, a discovery of a deficit of 
more than one hundred thirty thousand livres in the 
account of the school’s treasurer [caissier] and a pos- 
sible loss of thirty thousand more as the result of a 
judgment of the royal council awarding some land to 
the Collège Royal), decided to seek outside assistance. 
It considered first awaiting action from Miromesnil, 
the keeper of the seals, whom it had already contacted, 
but it believed him too concerned with more serious 
matters to deal with the problems of Louis-le-Grand. 
It was, as well, cut off from another source of possible 
assistance in the person of C.-A. de la Roche-Aymon, 
nominal president of the board as Grand Aumônier, 
because of his infirmities. Instead, it decided to appeal 
to the attorney general, the “natural protector of public 
establishments,” and to the restored parlementaires, 
“whose absence the board has always regretted and 
the return [of whom it] has not ceased to solicit.” 17 

Joly de Fleury and the Parlement must have been 
pleased with the praise they received and with the ob- 
ject of the board’s appeal: the return to it of the 
former Parlementary members. Rolland d’Erceville 
appears to have been especially desirous of a return 
to the status quo ante, and he had already pressed 
Miromesnil for it late in 1776. He continued the pres- 
sure in 1777. In particular, he drew up, at the behest 
of Joly de Fleury and the Abbé L. de Sahuguet 
d’Espagnac, a Parlementary reporter, a memorandum 


15 AC, Bourges, GG. 136; France, Bibliothèque de l’Uni- 
versité de Paris (Sorbonne) (hereinafter cited as BUP), 
Manuscrit No. 965. 

16 The board’s minutes (AN, MM. 311, 312) mark the 
absence of parlementaires from the board, although no royal 
or parlementary pronouncement does. 
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on the principles, actions, and results of the adminis- 
tration of the board prior to the “revolution of 1771.” 
That memorandum reputedly “dispersed all the 
clouds” and persuaded Miromesnil to reestablish the 
board essentially as it had then existed.'# 

The Parlement at all times, although dependent on 
the royal government in some ways, took many actions 
to prevent control over the colleges from passing en- 
tirely out of its hands. Indeed, for the provincial 
colleges in particular, it issued a number of regulatory 
judgments which gave it, in theory, considerable con- 
trol over their administration and day-to-day exis- 
tence. 

The initiative for such control began in 1763 soon 
after the court registered the February Edict. Its 
commissioners responsible for the colleges, and in part 
responsible for the Edict, were not, however, satisfied 
that it gave sufficient instructions to assure a smooth 
start for the newly created boards. On February 11 
the court heard a statement drawn up by L’Averdy in 
which the commissioners expressed pleasure that the 
king had given the Parlement supervision of the 
boards’ activities. They believed, nevertheless, that 
the court had to enlarge upon the Edict by seeking the 
views of the boards on the provisional agreements 
which the municipal officials had concluded with 
teachers. The commissioners also thought that the 
court should examine the procedure of the dismissal 
of principals and teachers set forth in the Edict, the 
difficulties of precedence that could arise among mem- 
bers of the boards, and the manner in which the boards 
were to handle their voting. L’Averdy and his fellow 
parlementaires advised the court that to provide a 
base for any general regulations on the operation of 
the colleges of the jurisdiction, it should establish an 
exact and uniform system of discipline. To do this it 
should first consider the statutes of the University of 
Paris, but without forgetting that the vicissitudes and 
customs of the times necessitate changes. All funda- 
mental and necessary reforms in subject offerings, 
methods of instruction, and other matters concerning 
the education given in the schools should be enacted 
later and gradually, after the boards had gained 
a sufficient understanding of the new methods to be 
substituted for the old. Finally, L’Averdy emphasized 
the advantages of a uniform, Christian, and “na- 
tional” education such as he wanted to see instituted, 
especially in promoting order, preventing impiety, and 
dealing with “the abuse which creeps everywhere” 
(meaning, undoubtedly, the more impious ideas of the 
Enlightenment) if it entered the public schools.?® 

In a letter of February 12 instructing the local of- 
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ficials to execute the Edict in full, the commissioners 
showed further concern. They admonished the of- 
ficials to avoid all difficulties that might disturb the 
first few meetings of the boards. In their opinion the 
court desired above all that the officials should respect 
the king’s will by showing the prelates or their repre- 
sentatives sitting on the boards “all the honor and 
respect ... due to them,” so that the renewal of educa- 
tion might continue unhampered.”° 

Not content with sending that letter, the commis- 
sioners proceeded to draw up a projet concerning life 
within the colleges. The projet stated such regulations 
as the following: only Catholics can be admitted ; stu- 
dents must attend mass daily; teachers will examine 
the students before the opening of classes each autumn 
to determine grade levels; teachers will guard against 
improper language; persons cannot make deals with 
or offer bribes to teachers whom they are replacing ; 
the principals will hold meetings of the teachers once 
each month; and the boards will control strictly the 
entrance and exit of persons from the schools.?1 

The commissioners did not submit the projet, which 
was fairly lengthy, for parlementary approval. But 
on February 25 they did suggest, by way of a request 
of Joly de Fleury, a shortened version, which the court 
formally adopted. This judgment required municipal 
officials to remit to each board at its first meeting 
copies of both the decisions of the city governments 
on the replacement of the Jesuits and the agreements 
of the officials with the new teachers, so that the board 
might present its opinions on these decisions and 
agreements to the court. (This requirement, however, 
was not to prevent the boards from dismissing the 
principals, teachers, and others operating the colleges 
at the time.) The boards were to see that the colleges 
would inculcate the knowledge, love, and practice of 
the Catholic religion as well as respect for and obedi- 
ence to the Church, its ministers, the pope, and “the 
sacred person of the king.” Religious brotherhoods, 
congregations, or associations were not to be per- 
mitted, but retreats and other exercises of piety, if 
authorized by the responsible prelate and attended 
only by the students and the faculty, were. The prin- 
cipals were to wall up any door likely to be used for 
suspect communications, to exclude from the college 
any books contrary to religion and good morals, to 
see that the students were never left to themselves, 
and in other ways to assure that the most exact dis- 
cipline would obtain in the schools. The teachers were 
to treat principals with the honor and deference due to 
them, to assist them in maintaining discipline, and to 
secure their approval for substitutes in case of ab- 
sences. They were also to be careful to enter their 
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classrooms promptly at the times stipulated by the 
boards.?? 

On February 28 Joly de Fleury sent both this judg- 
ment and, with the Parlement’s agreement, the com- 
missioners’ projet to his substitutes in the provinces. 
The boards were to conform to the judgment, but they 
had flexibility with regard to the projet—they could 
adopt and use it or they could submit observations on 
it to the attorney general.?* 

The Parlement also again sought, as it had in 1761 
concerning memoranda of local officials, to use to its 
own advantage the documents requested by the royal 
government. In its judgment of February 25 the 
court ordered that all of the boards of the colleges not 
then operated by religious communities, whether for- 
merly held by the Jesuits or not, should send to it the 
accounts drawn up in execution of the Edict. The 
said judgment also enjoined the royal prosecutors to 
inform the attorney general at once of all the colleges, 
including even those run by religious communities, 
situated within the jurisdictions of the bailliage 
courts.”4 

On January 29, 1765, the Parlement issued its most 
important general regulation governing life within the 
board-run provincial colleges. The basis for it was the 
projet of discipline sent by Joly de Fleury to his sub- 
stitutes in February, 1763, which, he now informed the 
court, had been adopted almost unanimously by the 
boards. Some of the boards had offered observations, 
and he had incorporated these, along with the disposi- 
tions of several judgments of the court issued for spe- 
cific boards, into the regulation. 

One purpose of the regulation was to eliminate in 
all the colleges difficulties that had arisen in the opera- 
tion of the boards in some of them. It provided that 
in case both royal officials sitting on a board were 
absent for a just reason they could be replaced by sub- 
ordinates. The representatives of the city sitting on a 
board would be required to present at the first meet- 
ing they attended a copy of the decision of the munic- 
ipal government that named them, and they would 
be members of the board only so long as they held 
their municipal office. The notables on the boards 
were members for life, but any notable named in the 
future had to be at least thirty years old, the head of a 
family, a resident of the city for three years or more, 
and free of any duties that required him to live else- 
where. The board member whose responsibility it was 
to oversee discipline in the college was to be named 
for a one-year term, which might be followed by two 
more; he might be renamed under the same conditions 
after an interval of three years. The board’s bi- 
monthly meetings would come on fixed days, extra 
sessions might be held in urgent cases, and minutes of 
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all sessions were to be kept, even when no business 
was transacted. Every three months the secretary was 
to send to the attorney general copies of all the board’s 
deliberations, in addition to all decisions on the 
school’s financial state that needed the approval of 
Parlement. Finally, the regulation gave to the boards 
minute instructions on the procedure to be followed in 
dismissing principals and other teachers. The demand 
for such a dismissal would be mentioned in the min- 
utes of the session at which it was made, but the 
charges would be recorded on a separate sheet of 
paper. If two-thirds of the members present believed 
that sufficient grounds for dismissal existed, within 
twenty-four hours the secretary would communicate 
the details of the case to all the members who had been 
absent. The session at which the board voted on the 
dismissal had to take place no sooner than two weeks 
later. At this session the board would hear and ques- 
tion the indicted person, the testimony being recorded 
outside the regular minutes. If the board voted to dis- 
miss the defendant, the decision would be provision- 
ally executed, and the dismissed person would have 
three months to appeal his case to the Parlement. The 
documents dealing with the case were to be burned im- 
mediately if the defendant were acquitted, unless he 
requested that they be deposited in the board’s archives 
while he remained at the college. If the accused per- 
son were discharged from his position, the documents 
were to be placed in the archives and, except under 
unusual circumstances, were to remain there. 

The regulation definitively made the principal the 
formal head of the college (although still dependent on 
the board for his position and responsible to it for his 
actions) and ordered the teachers to show him the 
proper honor and deference. It also restated his duties 
in maintaining discipline and instruction. To plan and 
execute these duties he was required to meet with the 
teachers on the first Sunday of each month to take 
their advice on “the measures that he will believe most 
necessary and the means he will judge most useful to 
effect the advancement of the youth” of his college. 
The member of the board appointed to check on dis- 
cipline within the college might attend these meetings 
if he so chose. 

The regulation spelled out in some detail the manner 
in which the teachers were to act. For example, they 
were to begin and end their classes with a prayer as 
well as to take some time each week to teach the 
catechism of the diocese. They, as well as the prin- 
cipals and the underprincipals, were to wear academic 
robes when exercising their functions. Whenever pos- 
sible, the board was to furnish living quarters in the 
college buildings for teachers, although they were per- 
mitted to live elsewhere. Even married men were 
permitted to live at the school, but without their wives 
or daughters, and their sons might stay with them only 
with the consent of the principal. 
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The regulation contained many provisions to assure 
that the students led a correct and secluded life at the 
colleges. The entrances of the schools were to be open 
only during prescribed hours, the principals keeping 
the keys at other times. During the day women might 
not enter any room except the common parlor, unless 
attending a sick person and then only with express 
permission. The principal was to see that the students 
were never without supervision and that they were 
pure in morals, respectful and obedient to the king, 
and active in practicing the Catholic religion. (None 
but Catholics could attend the colleges.) He was to 
visit the various classes at least four times a year to 
check on the progress of the students. The entire 
faculty was to see that no weapons or dangerous books 
entered the school. The teachers of the upper grades 
might temporarily exclude students from their classes 
as punishment, and the principal might expel them 
after warning their parents and giving the boys suf- 
ficient time to reform. Day-students had to keep the 
principal strictly informed as to where they lived, 
whether with their families or in pensions. The prin- 
cipal or other appointed person was to watch these 
day-students in the courtyard before the opening of 
classes. The boarding students were to be under con- 
stant supervision, and the masters were admonished 
to see that they avoided both affectation and negligence 
in dress and hair style, engaged in no games of chance 
or dangerous exercises, acted and spoke decently, and 
treated their schoolmates with respect and considera- 
tion. The boarders could not leave the colleges with- 
out permission of the principals. They might, how- 
ever, have special tutors and servants, provided that 
these persons deposited their swords with the school 
porters and adhered strictly to the general rules. 
(This privilege was extended undoubtedly as a con- 
cession to the sons of aristocrats, and it must have 
done much to modify the quasi-monastic life that the 
authorities thought best for the students. ) 

Many clauses of the regulation dealt with the aca- 
demic life of the colleges. The books used in the 
classroom were to be selected by the principals and 
approved by the boards. Each student would be pro- 
moted on the basis of an examination given just prior 
to the end of the academic year by the principal and 
the teacher of his grade, with differences in evaluation 
to be settled by the principal and the teacher of the 
grade into which he sought admission. Students who 
were weak in their examinations were to be retested 
after the vacations. Parents would be asked to with- 
draw those students who were judged absolutely in- 
capable of following the prescribed course. Holidays, 
which the boards regulated, had to include the king’s 
birthday. Each year an elaborate ceremony, to which 
the prominent citizens of the city were to be invited, 
was to mark the opening of classes; it was to include a 
mass, a prayer for the king, and an address in French 
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or Latin by a teacher of a higher grade. At the end of 
each school year another public ceremony would take 
place, this one for the distribution of prizes (books) 
to those students in each grade who had submitted on 
a selected topic the compositions judged superior by 
both their teachers and the principal. The distribu- 
tion of prizes might be preceded by a scholarly exer- 
cise but not by a comedy or a tragedy. (Plays had 
been important in the colleges of the Jesuits, but they 
were banned by the statutes of the University of 
Paris.) 

On February 12, 1770, the Parlement issued a 
judgment in reaction to a report by its attorney gen- 
eral of abuses involving provincial boards. In conse- 
quence it prohibited closely related persons to sit dur- 
ing the same period on any board, and it gave the 
order in which resignations should take place where 
such cases existed. In cases where relatives closely 
related by marriage sat on the board, their votes on 
important questions (ones requiring a two-thirds 
majority) would count as only one if the votes were 
the same. Furthermore, no board member might vote 
for any close relative to become a teacher, and no close 
relative of any board member was eligible to fill the 
administrative posts of the college.?f 

Subsequent to the “revolution of 1771” the court 
issued eight judgments affecting all the provincial col- 
leges. In 1779 it ordered all persons operating pen- 
sion schools in cities with colleges to send to those col- 
leges all their boarders sufficiently advanced in Latin 
to attend the fifth grade. Maitres de pension were to 
limit themselves to teaching enough Latin to prepare 
their boarders for the fifth grade and to listening to 
their students who attended the colleges recite the 
lessons given by their teachers. That order appar- 
ently did not curb the abuses sufficiently, because in 
1784 another judgment reiterated the earlier one and 
extended it to masters-of-arts as well as maîtres de 
pension, exempting only parents teaching their own 
children or other persons teaching children absolutely 
free of charge in their parents’ homes. Three judg- 
ments concerned teachers. In 1780 the Parlement 
decreed that the salaries of college teachers, who made 
valuable contributions to “public utility,” could not be 
seized by creditors except in cases where debt had 
been contracted in performing their functions as 
teachers. In 1784 it made general a stipulation set 
forth in 1769 for Mauriac: that teachers could not 
also be curés or vicars. Also in 1784 it sought to en- 
sure, by reordering execution of the relevant clauses 
of the regulation of January, 1765, that teachers meet 
their classes each day and on time, except for illness or 
other cases judged by principals as emergencies. In 
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case of disagreements the teachers could appeal to the 
boards. At the same time the court said that only ill 
teachers could be replaced, and the substitutes were 
to receive a livre and a half per day for teaching 
philosophy or rhetoric, and a livre for other classes, 
with the sums in each case to be deducted from the 
salaries of the regular teachers. It said as well that 
boards could impose fines or even dismiss any teachers 
violating the provisions of this judgment. Moreover, 
in 1785 it elaborated upon the regulation of January, 
1765, concerning who could sit on the boards. It 
limited those who could sit as notables to nobles, 
lawyers, and heads of families “living nobly” who 
were at least thirty years old, had lived in the city at 
least three years, and had no duties requiring them to 
live in different places. Accompanying these limita- 
tions was a prohibition, designed to eliminate a spe- 
cific abuse, for any board to choose as notables persons 
serving as royal or municipal officials or being con- 
nected with them as secretaries, notaries, procurators, 
or others. The judgment also relaxed the conditions 
under which municipal officials could sit on the boards. 
There were to be two such highest officials, who had 
to be residents of the city, but they no longer had to 
produce a copy of the decision which named them, and 
other municipal officials, in order of seniority, could 
substitute for them in case of illness, absence from the 
city, or death.?’ 

The other two general judgments, coming in 1783, 
had an entirely different nature. On March 14 the 
attorney general believed it necessary to recall to the 
boards the requirement of the regulation of January, 
1765, that they should send copies of all their de- 
liberations to him. He no doubt had been receiving 
fewer documents from the boards than he had prior to 
the “revolution of 1771,” but in the several years prior 
to 1783 the court had issued what might be considered 
a normal number of judgments on the colleges. In 
calling for the court to remind boards to send delibera- 
tions Joly de Fleury certainly had in mind Langres 
and perhaps also other specific uncooperative boards. 
At Langres a significant protest movement, in which 
140 persons “of all ranks” convinced the municipal 
officials to hold two general meetings of the “com- 
mune” in the summer of 1782, had arisen in opposi- 
tion to a new method of instruction in the college 
which many inhabitants felt did not emphasize Latin 
and religion sufficiently. The board adopted the views 
of the “commune” in two deliberations in August, and 
it pressured several teachers to resign. Other diffi- 
culties followed, including disturbances at the opening 
of a new school year in early November. The point 
here is that Joly de Fleury was upset that the board 
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had not sent the two deliberations to him, and in early 
September the court honored his request to order 
transmittal of them and also an indefinite postpone- 
ment of their execution. That judgment did not, of 
course, solve the problems. Early in 1783 he com- 
plained still of the two deliberations mentioned above, 
plus others taken since 1776, which the Langres board 
should have sent to him. And Rolland d’Erceville 
wrote on March 4, 1783, about the projet of the judg- 
ment on which he and the attorney general had 
reached agreement to have boards send their delibera- 
tions. They would thus, the parlementaire said, “not 
fall into the same inconvenience we have had with 
Langres.” Such is the background of that judgment 
of March 14 by which the court honored the request of 
Joly de Fleury by ordering the boards to send to him 
at once their decisions from 1775 through 1782, as 
well as to report quarterly in the future on the deci- 
sions taken after January 1, 1783.28 This judgment 
was sent to the boards of the twenty-four provincial 
former Jesuit colleges (of the original thirty-eight) 
which still remained under the control of the boards.”® 

This action, however close the contact it might have 
brought between the boards and the Parlement, did 
not satisfy at least one of its members, C.-F. de La- 
moignon. On April 1 he made a speech gently chiding 
the court for failing to work continually to create a 


uniform and better education within its jurisdiction. 


He praised the wisdom and zeal of the commissioners 
of Parlement, but he also complained that over the 
many years they had watched over the colleges the 
public had come to believe them detached from the 
court. Many persons, Lamoignon said, had become 
disturbed about a loosening of morals in the new 
schools; municipal bodies wanted more and better in- 
struction given in the sciences; and the clergy com- 
plained about the quantity and quality of religious 
instruction provided by the colleges and called for 
clerical predominance in their administration. To 
remedy this unfortunate situation he called upon the 
commissioners to report on the state of education 
within the court’s jurisdiction and upon the court to 
examine this report in order to review what the com- 
missioners had done in the previous two decades. 
Such an examination, he contended, would calm any 
uneasiness and complaints and would demonstrate to 
all the. inhabitants of the jurisdiction that the court 
had not abandoned the colleges. After this speech the 
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Parlement ordered its commissioners to report to it on 
May 9 on the colleges within its jurisdiction.®° 

Another parlementary item of a general nature, 
which did not involve a judgment, was the suggestion 
made by an unidentified member in 1787 that the 
court sponsor the preparation of a six-volume “Ele- 
mentary Course of History in the French Language” 
to be used in the sixth grade through rhetoric in the 
colleges. It was to be a course in universal history, 
although emphasizing antiquity and early Christian- 
ity.$t The suggestion, perhaps not illustrative of the 
educational thought of most parlementaires because of 
its emphasis on French, did not, according to available 
evidence, receive further consideration. 

For Louis-le-Grand, on the other hand, the Parle- 
ment did not issue any judgments which might be con- 
sidered general or regulatory, undoubtedly because 
parlementaires sat directly on its board and were 
greatly responsible for drawing up for that college, 
regulations which subsequently received Parlementary 
approval. 

The Parlement, like the royal government, con- 
sidered as very important the disposition of former 
Jesuit resources, especially that part of them which 
could be available to the colleges. Of those resources 
the benefices not yet turned over to colleges and thus 
administered by Marchal de Saincy were not the di- 
rect concern of the court, although it did wish to 
assure the payment of all the revenues accruing to the 
benefices. In early July, 1763, it granted a request 
of Marchal de Saincy by ordering local royal officials 
and others to remit to him all records connected to 
those revenues.*” 

Similarly, the court had little to do with the union 
of Jesuit creditors. The general letters patent of 
November 21, 1763, had sought—and it had suc- 
ceeded well—in separating administration of the col- 
leges from the complex operation of the union. The 
only obligation the administrators of the schools had 
to the union was to pay it, at some unspecified time 
when its resources proved insufficient to pay various 
sums on the claims of its members. The court thus 
did have an interest in seeing that the union’s state of 
affairs was good, because otherwise the colleges would 
stand to lose substantial amounts of money. It sent 
the union general college accounts submitted by its 
commissioners and over the years it issued at least 
seven judgments concerning the union’s business. 
That business did not, however, affect the colleges, 
none of which ever had to pay to it the sums men- 
tioned in 1763, much to the disgust of both the direc- 
tors of the union and at least one individual creditor 
who depended on it. In 1790 J.-B. Desenne, a citizen 
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of Martinique, presented a memorandum to the Na- 
tional Assembly in which he lambasted the directors 
of the union for their inefficiency, their costliness, and 
their failure to satisfy creditors fully or even partially. 
He blamed the directors, moreover, for not having 
required payment of the sums from the colleges on the 
grounds that the recovery of other ex-Jesuit resources 
had been insufficient. The directors replied with their 
own memorandum which defended their operation and 
said that only a very small number of creditors had not 
received at least eighty per cent of their capital. They 
also regretted having been deprived of the Jesuit 
wealth diverted to the colleges and not having received 
most of the indemnities (including all for the jurisdic- 
tion of the Paris Parlement) mentioned in 1763 (and, 
incidentally, repeated in subsequent years in parle- 
mentary acts placing schools in possession of their 
resources ) .38 

The Parlement concerned itself more directly in the 
business of Bronod, the chief steward of former Jesuit 
wealth. In August, 1763, it ordered all persons hold- 
ing titles of annuities due to Jesuit properties to send 
them to him. Furthermore, it ordered all persons 
responsible for paying annuities and other sums on 
Jesuit properties to make such payments to him, under 
penalty of paying four times the undeclared sums— 
with a quarter to go to the king, a quarter to the de- 
nouncer, and half to the union of Jesuit creditors. 
Five other judgments of 1764 and 1766 instructed him 
on how much to pay local provincial officials who had 
assisted in the liquidation of the Jesuit wealth.** 

On June 5, 1764, the Parlement issued a decision of 
great importance to the colleges because it concerned 
the provincial stewards, the resources of the colleges, 
and the dates after which boards could assume full 
control of their finances. The basis for the decision 
was the opinion rendered by Brousse of the accounts 
the stewards had sent in execution of a parlementary 
order of January 18, 1763. Brousse was among the 
most important of minor officials who performed vari- 
ous functions in the liquidation of the Jesuit wealth, 
because he examined not only accounts sent by the 
stewards but also those sent by royal officials stating 
what should be paid to the various persons who had 
aided in the liquidation and because, as will be pointed 
out, he represented the individual colleges in court in 
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suits including claims of debts against them. In the 
particular matter of the stewards, Brousse had learned 
that several had not sent all their accounts; others 
neither had had the attorney general’s substitutes 
check their figures nor had remitted justifying docu- 
ments; some had included their own salaries as ex- 
penses, although not so authorized by the court; and 
some had rendered the accounts to the boards, “which 
had no right to hear them.” As a consequence, by 
this decision the court sought to regularize their activ- 
ities. 

The salaries of the stewards came from the funds of 
the colleges, not from those of the Jesuit creditors, 
although Bronod was to pay them initially if the 
stewards submitted certificates that they held insuf- 
ficient funds for their own payment. Such certificates 
had to be signed by the president and two board mem- 
bers where appropriate or by the two chief royal of- 
ficials and then endorsed by the responsible commis- 
sioner of Parlement. All stewards, whether paid from 
funds available locally or by Bronod, first had to send 
a statement that they had received no payments or 
that such payments would be subtracted from the 
sums adjudged to them, as well as detailed accounts 
of their administrations, with the attorney general’s 
substitutes to have given prior signature to the cer- 
tificates and prior approval to the accounts. After 
satisfying those requirements, the stewards could re- 
ceive the sums fixed by the court. A typical remu- 
neration was that given to the steward at Moulins, who 
was to retain two sous for each livre of his receipts 
(1.e., a remuneration of about six hundred livres each 
year). 

The detailed accounts the stewards had to submit 
were to include figures through December, 1763, for 
colleges already confirmed by letters patent and 
through July 1, 1764, for unconfirmed ones. For the 
former the accounts of stewards after January 1, 1764, 
were to be examined and confirmed by the boards, 
which henceforth were to be free to administer most 
of the resources of their schools as they deemed 
proper. Except to pay the stewards, the boards could 
not dispose of movable wealth until placed in posses- 
sion of the resources by a definite act of Parlement. 
For unconfirmed colleges the stewards were to send 
directly to the attorney general their accounts covering 
the period after July 1, 1764. Most important, for 
confirmed colleges the boards were to dismiss the 
stewards once the court placed the colleges in posses- 
sion of the resources.’ Evidently not all the boards 
comprehend the latter message, because in 1766 the 
court repeated it.*° 

Important to the Parlement also were the claims 
of individuals on the resources of the colleges. Sev- 
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eral judgments of July and August, 1763, elucidated 
upon the letters patent of the previous June 14 con- 
cerning the claims that specific Jesuit creditors might 
have vis-à-vis the colleges. In one dated July 22, the 
court ordered boards to send to the attorney general 
prior to the following January 1 their memoranda con- 
taining information as to what endowments supporting 
missions could be charged to the resources of their 
colleges, as well as opinions on how those endowments 
could be best acquitted. In August the court said that 
the creditors were to present their claims directly to 
the boards, with the chief royal official in attendance 
to draw up accounts. He was to send the transactions 
to the attorney general to submit to the court, whose 
approval would be necessary before they could be car- 
ried out. The boards could not honor claims of any 
creditors except those who had lent to the Jesuit col- 
leges funds that had been profitable and useful and 
those who were “privileged” as mortgagees or pos- 
sessors of handwritten notes. Disagreements were 
to be settled in the local courts, except that the boards 
could appeal adverse decisions to the Parlement.*” 
Another judgment in August refined the manner in 
which disagreements between boards and the Jesuit 
creditors were to be submitted to and acted upon by 
the court. It said that in cities with former Jesuit 
seminaries (Langres, La Rochelle, and Nevers) the 
requests were to be formed by the diocesan clergy, 
and in cities which had colleges other than former 
Jesuit ones (Paris and Reims) the attorney general 
was to judge whether or not the requests of the cred- 
itors were in the public interest.2* The letters patent 
of November, 1763, again stated the obligation of the 
colleges possessing Jesuit wealth to pay the debts on 
it, including claims by creditors.*® 

Several other general judgments affected the finances 
of the colleges as well, although not in significant ways. 
For example, in 1766 the court observed that several 
debtors to former Jesuit colleges had evaded payment 
because the time limit for the presentation of claims 
had passed, and it ordered such time limits to extend 
until the acts of possession had been registered in the 
local courts. And a judgment of 1767, which ap- 
proved a decision of the union of creditors, ordered 
that the décimes due on former Jesuit benefices should 
be paid accordingly: those for the first third of 1762 
and before were the responsibility of the union, those 
for the remainder of 1762 and subsequent years were 
to be paid either by the stewards, by the colleges 
(those in possession of their resources), or Marchal 
de Saincy, according to who received their revenues.*° 
The latter judgment, especially, affected the colleges 
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immediately. For example, the board at Amiens re- 
acted by instituting a suit to recover from the union 
2,843 livres which the college previously had paid for 
décimes through April, 1762.*1 

In addition to those general judgments the Parle- 


ment issued at least 330 specific ones on individual 


provincial colleges. Of those, some 200 came prior to 
the “revolution of 1771,” only five came from the 
Maupeou Parlement, and at least 125 came after 1774. 
Parlementary attention to the schools, although un- 
doubtedly greatest prior to 1771, never flagged. These 
judgments show that throughout the period 1763- 
1790 the court attempted to control secondary educa- 
tion in a variety of ways. Yet it lacked the machinery 
to maintain a constant and direct surveillance over 
these schools, and almost all its specific judgments 
came in response to local conditions and problems 
about which it learned from deliberations sent by 
boards and universities, from letters sent to the at- 
torney general by his substitutes, and from requests 
sent by teachers or other persons. 

About one-third of the total judgments concerned 
finances or resources of the colleges. In 1763 and 1764 
many of these ordered Bronod to send to schools over 
50,000 livres, primarily to pay the salaries of teachers. 
In most cases the court sent the sums requested, but 
it did not simply rubber-stamp local decisions. For 
Clermont-Ferrand, for example, in February, 1763, it 
granted a request of the municipal officials (who 
finally decided to recompense the men who had begun 
on the previous April 1 to teach without payment), to 
receive 2,000 livres to pay the teachers for the five 
months they taught to finish out the 1761-62 academic 
year. On June 14 it unilaterally fixed the permanent 
salaries of those teachers at sums totalling 7,800 
livres (ranging from 600 to 1,200 livres), a total 
14,500 livres below that decided upon by the members 
of the new board early in March, and it ordered 
Bronod to send 4,000 livres to the steward. For 
Amiens, the board initially had fixed the teachers’ 
salaries at 1,000 to 2,400 livres (the latter sum only 
for the principal, who had to use 600 of it to pay the 
under-principal), plus 300 each for the chaplain and 
the porter. The court ordered, in response to a re- 
quest from the steward for funds, that the school did 
not need an under-principal because it had no board- 
ing facilities for him to supervise; it rearranged the 
salaries at a scale of 800 to 1,400 livres ; and it lowered 
the wages of the porter to 150 livres. Other sums 
from Bronod went for such matters as repairs and the 
bourses of four Irishmen who had previously been 
students in the college of the Irish Jesuits at Poitiers. 
Bronod continued to make some payments after 1764, 
for example, 4,500 and 10,000 livres to Amiens in 
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1765 and 1767.47 But his operation ended vis-à-vis 
the colleges as the court put them in possession of their 
resources, and many of those acts came as of 1765 or 
shortly thereafter. 

In August, 1764, the Parlement began to issue the 
important judgments giving the provincial colleges 
their resources. These judgments always followed 
letters patent, either of confirmation or special ones, 
which described for each school what benefices and 
other resources belonged to it. Those letters patent 
also indicated that the boards could then administer 
the finances of their schools, although not always at 
once in regard to the revenues of benefices. Each 
board nevertheless desired these acts of possession for 
its schools because it could then know assets and debts 
more precisely, and henceforth it could administer 
finances free of outside control except in cases of 
alienation of property, of the contraction of loans, of 
pay raises for teachers, or of other major decisions 
affecting the resources, in which cases it had to obtain 
royal or parlementary approval. Most of these judg- 
ments had come as of 1766, although a few came later. 
Yet of those colleges either not suppressed as Reims 
was, or not confirmed (as Bourges and Poitiers were 
not), apparently all received their resources and only 
Amiens, which had been confirmed in 1763 and which 
received its benefices by special letters patent of 1767, 
was to be given an act of possession after 1769. 

These judgments, broadly speaking, gave the col- 
leges full and legal possession of their buildings and 
furnishings, their private houses and domains produc- 
ing rents and other revenues, their rentes, and the 
other resources mentioned in the reports which had 
been rendered to Parlement by its commissioners, plus 
the titles and papers pertaining to them. In addition, 
the judgments dealt with whether each school was a 
creditor or a debtor of Bronod, what claims put forth 
by creditors of the former Jesuits it had to discharge, 
and what foundations it would have to honor, although 
they did not in all cases settle the various claims put 
forth. 

The judgment of September, 1764, for Orléans can 
serve as a model. After a lengthy request presented 
by Joly de Fleury, in which he detailed the special 
difficulties obtaining for this college, the court first 
ordered that report of the commissioner for the school 
plus various general letters patent be sent to the 
board. Then it delivered over the school’s properties 
and various sums of cash—notably 4,500 livres due by 
a Mlle. de Sainte-Marie payable in 1780, 336 livres 
accruing from the sale of some items from benefices 
within the jurisdiction of the Rouen Parlement, 1,380 
livres from Bronod (what the local steward had sent 
him, minus 2,000 livres he had dispatched on a parle- 
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mentary order), and 940 livres from the college at 
Blois, which was a debt of the ex-Jesuits of that 
school. The Parlement of Paris further ordered that 
all attachments and other impediments placed on the 
resources should be lifted; that all persons must pay 
sums due on investments; that creditors of the former 
Jesuits who had not been paid should make requests 
to the union; and that Bronod was to remit all sub- 
sistence payments paid by the local steward to ex- 
Jesuits which had not been previously reimbursed, 
this in accordance with the letters patent of March 30, 
1764, and after the local steward’s duly certified report 
had been received by Bronod. The college was to en- 
joy its resources only with the charge of paying, if the 
union of creditors did not receive sufficient funds from 
other ex-Jesuit wealth, the equivalent of revenues of 
the school for one year, in conformity with the letters 
patent of November 21, 1763. As for the stipulations 
of several foundations, the court declared the college 
not responsible for one made by the Dame de Chateau- 
neuf in 1635, while on others, especially one involving 
the product of a property of the Maréchal de Balin- 
court which was attached to the college and which he 
believed should be used to support a schoolmaster to 
teach the catechism, reading, and writing to the 
children on that property, it postponed judgment. 
Other judgments of possession contained similar 
provisions, although the details of them occasionally 
varied. For example, a rente not mentioned in Rol- 
land d’Erceville’s report was to be turned over to the 
college at Blois, while no titles could be found for 
rentes claimed for those of Angouléme and Aurillac. 
Action regarding endowments and missions pro- 
vided for by certain foundations generally was post- 
poned, although the act for Moulins absolved the col- 
lege of an endowment involving a theology chair. And 
in the case of one at Angouléme the court at least 
ordered that preparations be begun for a resolution. 
The foundation involved providing both for the main- 
tenance of boursiers in the college and for the remu- 
neration of two priests chosen by the Bishop of An- 
gouleme to carry out each year a mission lasting two 
months to the Marquisat de Ruffec. The bishop was 
to be asked his opinion on suitable remuneration for 
the priests. The board was to be held to give within 
a month both a financial account on the property sup- 
porting the endowment and its advice on the remu- 
neration of the priests, on the sum to fix for the suste- 
nance of each boursier, and the number of the latter 
which the profits of the property could support. Of 
others the judgment for Clermont-Ferrand said that 
the members of congregations no longer were to meet 
in the college (five years after such practices were to 
have ended!) and the one for Moulins delivered to the 
board all the possessions of four congregations 
(“‘scholars,”’ “artisans,” “bourgeois,’ and “mes- 
sieurs”), including mint notes totalling 3,865 livres 
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and other objects entrusted to the care of their mem- 
bers since 1762. The important act for Lyon per- 
mitted the board to construct a library costing 3,000 
livres in the smaller college. Among the sums given 
in 1766 to Bar-le-Duc was a pension of 500 livres for- 
merly given by the Duc de Bar et de Lorrain, the last 
of whom had been Stanislas Leszczynski, former king 
of Poland, whose lands reverted to France after his 
death in that year. The act did not assure continued 
payment of the sum, however, as such assurance could 
be given only by Louis XV. 

The judgments show that, except in the cases of 
Auxerre, Clermont-Ferrand, Mauriac, and Tours, 
Bronod had received more funds for the colleges than 
he had expended for them, although precise figures do 
not appear in every case. For Auxerre, Bronod had 
paid out 13,637 livres, and the college was a debtor to 
him and by extension, to the union of Jesuit creditors 
for some 6,000 livres. The court ordered that the 
board was to propose within a month how it would pay 
off the debt. The other three owed 7,883, 900, and 
3,000 livres respectively to Bronod’s account. For 
Bar-le-Duc he had neither received nor expended 
funds. To other schools, whose acts of possession con- 
tain figures, he owed sums of between 389 and 8,476 
livres, for Chalons-sur-Marne and Eu respectively.*® 

Of the acts of possession the one for Amiens, com- 
ing finally in 1780, is of special interest. Letters patent 
of 1763 and 1767 had confirmed the college and had 
united several benefices to it, but its board had con- 
tinued to be restricted by not yet being in full control 
of the resources and especially by not gaining sums 
due to it which Bronod continued to hold. The 
“revolution of 1771” delayed this action, but docu- 
ments do not explain the further delay of over five 
years. The judgment itself, among other things, per- 
mitted the college to seek recovery of décimes for 
1762, already paid by the local steward, but which 
should have been charged to the union of Jesuit cred- 
itors. It also turned over to the board a house for 
poor endowed students called Capettes, which had 
been attached to the college in the early seventeenth 
century. The Jesuits had borrowed money in 1754 
to have it reconstructed, and a suit then was pending 
in the Parlement between the individual from whom 
they had borrowed and the union of Jesuit creditors, 
from whom he hoped to recover his money. The judg- 
ment did not indicate the amount due to the college 
from Bronod. In order to publicize the action, the 
attorney general sent twenty-six printed copies to 
Amiens, one for the board and the others to be posted 
in the city.*4 

Alongside these acts of possession most of the other 


parlementary judgments concerning the resources and 
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finances of individual provincial colleges were of 
minor importance. These judgments had as their ob- 
jects such matters as permitting borrowing (not 
usually major sums, except for twelve thousand livres 
by the board at Orléans and one hundred twenty thou- 
sand livres by the Oratorians of the large college at 
Lyon) ; authorizing the acquisition or alienation of 
small amounts of property; approving the construc- 
tion of new buildings; and settling several lawsuits. 
Thirteen acts concerning the administration of finances 
at Bourges and Poitiers were, however, more impor- 
tant. Through them the court exerted considerable 
direct control over money matters at these two uni- 
versity colleges, which never gained possession of the 
resources themselves.*° 

At least forty specific judgments concerned the form 
which local administration of the colleges was to take. 
Some of them dealt with the establishment of the 
boards created by the February Edict. For example, 
at Moulins the municipality procrastinated in choosing 
its representatives, and on March 11, 1763, the court 
ordered it to cooperate. Then the royal officials pro- 
tested at the board’s first meeting that one of the 
municipal representatives was ineligible to sit because 
he also held two minor royal offices, and on March 
19 the court ordered the municipality to rename two of 
themselves, with the person in question not specifically 
excluded. At Lyon the municipal and the royal of- 
ficials, both groups being proud and powerful, had 
fought in 1762 over teachers and finances, and the 
creation of the board provided them an occasion to 
renew their bickering. In two judgments on March 
24, 1763, the parlementaires ordered that the board 
should be constituted and meet first on April 11, with 
the provision that ceremonial rights of the municipality 
had to be maintained, and they set down in detail 
what the seating arrangement and the order of the 
presidency should be. At Sens difficulties involved the 
archbishop. On April 22 Joly de Fleury told the 
Parlement that, contrary to the February Edict, that 
prelate had held a board meeting in the archepiscopal 
palace, had admitted to it two members of the chapter, 
had sent an invitation only to one regular board mem- 
ber (the mayor), and had had these persons proceed 
to choose the notables. The parlementaires suspended 
actions of that board until they could learn more pre- 
cisely what had occurred. In early July the attorney 
general reported that the archbishop’s behavior in 
having had the board meet first in his palace was 
acceptable, because a room had not been ready at the 
college. That first meeting had been, the attorney 
general declared, irregular instead because the mu- 
nicipality had not been notified to name its representa- 
tives (although one attended without being named by 
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the corps) and because one of the two men chosen as 
notables had, by the nature of his position as an 
auditor of the Chambres des Comptes of Dole, a legal 
residence quite distant from Sens. The Parlement 
declared that meeting and the one following it to be 
null, except that some regulations drawn up at the 
second one could be carried out provisionally, and it 
laid down specific rules for a meeting later in July. 

In addition to Sens the question as to which mu- 
nicipal officials should sit on boards arose only at 
Nevers. There the municipality had named two of- 
ficials to serve on the board for a limited time. In 
July, 1763, Joly de Fleury observed, in a request to 
the Parlement concerning the situation there, that the 
February Edict did not specify which two such of- 
ficials should have seats in cities without parlements. 
He believed that the municipality of Nevers had the 
right, seemingly exercised without question elsewhere, 
to name its representatives, although he questioned 
whether those named should sit permanently or be 
changed often. The court ordered that the two mu- 
nicipal representatives should sit as long as they exer- 
cised their municipal functions. In such cases they 
could be replaced only after serving on the board for 
three years and then could not serve again until after 
six years. Shortly after the issuing of this judgment, 
Joly de Fleury referred the board at Sens to it when 
answering a question about municipal selection of 
board members.*? 

In addition to representational problems the Parle- 
ment also had to deal with procedural ones. In July, 
1763, it ruled that the practice followed by the board at 
Tours of naming at each of its meetings a different one 
of its number to oversee discipline in the college vio- 
lated the spirit and intent of the February Edict, 
ordering that the member chosen for that purpose 
should serve not less than a year and possibly for an 
indefinite period. In September the court declared 
illegal the practice followed at Amiens of permitting 
other officials of the bailliage to sit in the absence of 
the lieutenant general or the royal prosecutor. Yet, 
citing the discontinuity that would result if all board 
members were permitted substitutes but also the utility 
of always having a person with legal training attend 
meetings, the court ordered that in the case of Amiens 
the next highest royal official could sit if both of the 
first two could not attend because of absence or illness 
—this with the king’s approval and until he decreed 
otherwise. 

After 1763, the Parlement continued to issue judg- 
ments to try to assure that boards adhere to regula- 
tions, to settle disputes among their members, and to 
annul their decisions which it did not approve. Typ- 
ical of its actions were: rejecting a plan drawn up by 
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the Orléans board for the teachers who conducted the 
school’s public exercise, deciding which faction of the 
Auxerre board was right in a dispute over the selec- 
tion of a notable, repeating a clause of the February 
Edict to say that the board members of Aurillac had 
to sign the deliberations of all meetings they attended, 
and provisionally ruling in favor of the Nevers board 
in a dispute in which the Duc de Nevers insisted that 
he be enabled to name teachers. Some instances of 
Parlementary efforts to control boards were more 
serious and each involved several judgments. They 
concerned the boards at Angouléme, Blois, Mauriac, 
and La Rochelle and will be described in Appendix IT. 

One judgment of 1767, authorizing the cathedral 
chapter at Chalons-sur-Marne to name one of its 
canons to be a voting member of the board, was highly 
unusual because it provided a significant change in the 
board membership as stipulated by earlier regulations. 
The court granted this request of the chapter, although 
earlier it had rejected a similar one of the chapter at 
Sens, because it found the claims better founded. The 
court left to the king, however, a decision on whether 
or not two chapter members could sit on the board 
< simultaneously, if a canon were the bishop’s replace- 
ment. 

In addition to the Parlement’s acts affecting the 
boards, others concerned Bourges and Poitiers, whose 
colleges were unaffected by the February Edict. Rol- 
land d’Erceville, the commissioner responsible for 
those two university colleges, wanted to see boards 
established for them. The court could not do so uni- 
laterally, but it did much, short of establishing boards, 
to affect administration of them. Indeed, as described 
in Chapter IV, by 1783 it had turned over to the two 
universities responsibility for administering the col- 
leges’ resources and academic affairs. 

Some seventy-five specific judgments of the court 
affected teachers, and in a variety of ways; one way 
involved dismissals. For example, at Arras the mu- 
nicipal officials in April, 1764, had dismissed two 
teachers to reestablish order; the two men had ap- 
pealed through the courts; and in August the Parle- 
ment upheld the dismissals. In the case of appeal by 
a teacher who had been dismissed at Mauriac the court 
quashed the board’s action because it had not followed 
the procedure prescribed in the February Edict. For 
Tours the court in 1776 nullified the dismissal of a 
man four years earlier because proper procedure had 
not been followed, and in 1779 it approved both the 
resignation of the same man and the grant to him of 
a recompense of 1,200, thus resolving a matter which 
had divided the board for seven years. He had of- 
fered to resign after hearing that the board wanted to 
deliver the school over to a religious community. For 
Langres, where a teacher first resigned and then 
changed his mind, the court approved a dismissal but 
also ordered both the teacher and the board to present 
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their cases to it within three months so that it could 
decide definitively. 

Another way the Parlement affected teachers was to 
suspend or to approve the establishment of academic 
chairs. For example, at Langres the board retained 
Dominicans to teach philosophy in the college for 800 
livres per year, but it said that they were to be closely 
inspected and could be dismissed at any time. Letters 
patent issued shortly before (mid-August, 1763) had 
suspended the teaching of philosophy in that school, 
but the Parlement permitted the agreement with the 
Dominicans to stand provided that they conformed 
fully to the practices and methods of the University of 
Paris. On the other hand, the court delayed per- 
mitting the Dominicans at Angoulême to teach philos- 
ophy in the college, although it permitted them to teach 
theology at once, until the board and the municipal of- 
ficials had rendered their opinions on the matter. In 
fact, the Bishop of Angoulême was to oppose the 
Dominicans as teachers, preferring secular ecclesiastics 
of his diocese. Later acts established a fourth teacher 
at Blois, approved a second philosophy teacher at 
Moulins, agreed to a chair of mathematics and hy- 
drography at Eu and one of mathematics at La 
Rochelle, and suppressed two philosophy positions at 
the last-named school when the mathematics course 
commenced.*® 

Other ways the parlementary actions affected 
teachers dealt with salary raises and retirement pen- 
sions. The first raises to be given at former Jesuit 
colleges after 1763 came in 1770, when the court 
authorized the board at Orléans to increase provision- 
ally the salary of the principal by 300 livres and of all 
other teachers by 200 for three years, after which 
renewal was to be contingent on available revenues. 
Such actions became more common although hardly 
universal after the “revolution of 1771,” thus reflect- 
ing a greatly increased cost of living. In a few cases 
the raises were selective for individuals—in 1780 one 
of 200 livres to the rhetoric teacher at Angouléme be- 
cause he had served also as principal, in 1779 and 1781 
ones of 50 livres each to the teachers of rhetoric and 
of the third grade at Mauriac respectively as an in- 
centive to stay and as merit pay, and in 1787 one of 
400 livres to the teacher of the fifth grade at Langres 
because of “his assiduity, his talents, and his zeal.” 
Other raises were selective for several men—at Fonte- 
nay-le-Comte the four teachers of philosophy, rhetoric, 
second grade, and third grade received increases in 
1776 and those of grades second through sixth re- 
ceived ones in 1783; at Nevers four teachers of grades 
second through fifth got raises of 100 livres each in 
1783. In other cases the raises were “across the 
board’’—at Billom in two stages in the 1780’s to equal 
those of Clermont-Ferrand (600 to 1,200 livres) ; at 
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Tours in 1776 to sums of 600 to 1,100 livres (100 
livres to each teacher ) ; at Eu in two stages in the late 
1770’s to sums of 750 to 1,400 livres (150 to 250 
livres above the ones fixed by letters patent in 1764) ; 
at Mauriac as of 1785 to sums of 600 to 900 livres 
(200 to 300 livres above 1765); and at Aurillac in 
1789 sums of 600 to 720 livres each (120 livres above 
the 1764 level for each teacher). The board at Or- 
leans, which had sought to give raises as early as 1765 
and had provided special yearly recompense of 200 or 
300 livres from 1769 on, in 1779 raised the salaries to 
sums of from 1,300 to 1,800 livres (500 or 600 livres 
more than in 1763), and in 1782 gave special single 
recompenses of 200 livres to each of six teachers who 
had taught since 1/62. In 1789 the board at Amiens 
also granted general raises (from 200 to 300 livres per 
man ).*® 

Parlementary reaction to what retirement pensions 
local administrators gave to teachers also reflected 
general inflation in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Such pensions became a general concern 
about 1780, and in that year the court approved a de- 
cision of the board at Eu to give pensions of 400 livres, 
which was double the sums stipulated in the school’s 
act of confirmation, although it was to be only 200 
livres if the teacher subsequently received a benefice 
paying 1,000 livres or more. In 1782, twenty years 
after the displacement of the Jesuits, the number of 
judgments affecting pensions increased greatly. Not 
all of those judgments indicated the years of service 
the teachers had rendered, but in two instances in 1782 
(involving Aurillac and Clermont-Ferrand), two of 
1783 (Bourges and Mauriac), and one in 1784 (Bour- 
ges), they had taught since 1762. The majority of in- 
stances appear to have involved men who had taught 
fewer than twenty years and whom the boards con- 
sidered meritorious. The pensions varied both ac- 
cording to school and according to grade level. The 
highest went to a man who had been principal at 
Bourges for twenty-four years (1,250 livres a year), 
and other high ones went to a teacher of the third 
grade at Amiens (700 livres) and to a principal at 
Langres (600 livres plus an idemnity of 400 livres, 
paid once, for living expenses). Among lower ones 
were pensions of 300 livres to teachers of the fifth 
grade at La Rochelle, of the second grade at Mauriac, 
and of rhetoric at Aurillac, although the latter also was 
to receive free lodging in the college. The lowest, 250 
livres, went to a teacher of the fifth grade at Billom, 
retiring for reasons of health after fifteen years of 
service—and that sum the Parlement set, it being 100 
livres higher than the one recommended by the board! 
For Bourges, on the other hand, the court lowered a 
pension issued by the university in 1782 from 600 to 
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500 livres. In two other instances in 1782, for Cler- 
mont-Ferrand and La Rochelle, the court permitted 
pensions of 100 livres more than the upper limits set 
by the acts of confirmation for those schools. In the 
same year the court approved a recently developed 
plan of the board at Orléans to give graduated pen- 
sions to men who continued to teach, with board per- 
mission, after twenty years. The board expected the 
plan, which provided for a pension equal to the man’s 
salary if he taught for forty years, to enable it to retain 
able teachers beyond the point at which they could 
retire with a pension. The boards at Amiens and 
Nevers, plus the University of Bourges, adopted sim- 
ilar plans within the following two years. Other 
boards also took special measures which the court ap- 
proved. In 1784 the one at Eu promised two teachers 
higher pensions if they taught five additional years; 
in 1785 the one at Billom assured a high pension to a 
teacher if he were to complete twenty years; and in 
1787 the one at Mauriac raised a promised pension 
from 275 to 300 livres.°° The Parlement thus had, in 
recognition of the increased cost of living, generally 
approved the decisions of administrators to give higher 
pensions than originally set by acts of confirmation. 

In regard to teachers, finally, several judgments 
formed parts of the complex story of the struggle of 
Bishop Champion de Cicé to control the college at 
Auxerre. That inveterate friend of the Jesuits got a 
foot in the door when the February Edict designated 
prelates to head boards, but he still was not satisfied 
because the other members of the Auxerre board were 
pro-Jansenists. To get teachers more to his liking he 
enlisted direct royal aid: a clause in the letters patent 
of confirmation of November, 1763, stipulating that 
the board had to hire as teachers only persons holding 
masters of arts degrees from the University of Paris. 
This letters patent shows that royal and parlementary 
commissioners did not always cooperate to produce 
royal pronouncements on the colleges. It was, accord- 
ing to the Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques, prepared under 
the dictation of Champion de Cicé. Evidently, the 
parlementary commissioners this time were not con- 
sulted—at least it is difficult to believe that they would 
have accepted the destruction of the status quo at 
Auxerre as provided by the letters patent. The 
method by which the bishop secured parlementary 
registration was (again, according to the Nouvelles 
Ecclésiastiques) to have it take place without having 
it first submitted to the commissioners and at the end 
of a session which included much ceremony and many 
important items of business.** It is difficult to believe 
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that the Parlement would have registered the docu- 
ment simply (without remonstrances) under other 
circumstances, but what the Jansenist organ does not 
explain is which men at the court cooperated in the 
deceptive move. 

The next formal action came in August, 1764, when 
the board, shortly before it would have had to conform 
to the royal orders, decided that it would hire the re- 
quired MA’s only as replacements when the current 
teachers ceased their functions. Champion de Cicé, 
furious again, secured a royal declaration later in 
August which ordered the board to install the MA’s 
in toto at the beginning of the new academic year, not 
gradually as replacements. The Parlement then ef- 
fected a compromise, which included registration of 
the declaration (letting the king save face) and a judg- 
ment of September, 1764 which, in essence, upheld the 
position of the Auxerre board taken early in August.®? 

Champion de Cicé did nothing more until 1772, by 
which time the board had become favorable to him. 
A change in composition had begun in 1766 when pro- 
Jesuits gained control of the city government and had 
been completed in 1771 when the government recon- 
stituted the body of local royal officials. On August 
14, 1772, that board voted to suspend the chair of 
physics and to dismiss all teachers not holding MA’s 
from the University of Paris, and the Maupeou Parle- 
ment approved the deliberation eight days later. The 
second judgment stemmed from a sentence rendered 
also on August 14, 1772, by the local court, which 
convicted the seven dismissed teachers (five in ab- 
sentia) of being slanderous and calumnious against 
“the sacred person of the King” and against the honor 
of ministers and magistrates. Their crime had been 
to read and explain to the boarding students at the 
college two (obviously Jansenist) libels called Sup- 
plément à la Gazette de France and Suite des Nouvelles 
Ecclésiastiques. As punishment two were to be 
sent to the galleys and the others were to pay fines and 
be banished from the jurisdiction of the local court. 
In February, 1774, the Parlement upheld that sen- 
tence, suppressed two memoranda composed by a local 
judge and by one of the teachers, and ordered public 
laceration and burning of another memorandum of the 
same teacher for containing false facts and being 
slanderous to Champion de Cicé and to the local royal 
officials.°? 

In 1776, the restored Parlement of Paris finally 
moved to upset what had occurred during its absence 
concerning the college at Auxerre. First, in January 
it quashed the lower court’s ruling of August, 1772, 
held the person (the substitute of the attorney gen- 
eral) who had prosecuted the teachers to name the 
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person who had denounced those teachers, and per- 
mitted them to sue him. In August it restored them 
to their teaching positions, with the persons then 
teaching to leave the college within two weeks.** The 
latter judgment again enraged Champion de Cicé, who 
secured first an act of the royal council suspending 
instruction, and then a declaration affiliating the college 
with the royal military school, with Benedictines as 
teachers, as described in Chapter I. 

Similar to the story for Auxerre because of an im- 
portant interplay of parlementary and royal actions, 
although involving a dissimilar issue, was the one for 
the provinces of Artois and Flanders. The issue was 
whether the colleges there were to be subject to the 
February Edict or whether the municipalities could 
continue to administer them. Debates over it were 
particularly intense in the summer of 1763. The prel- 
ates claimed board seats on the basis of having admin- 
istered hospitals alone or as members of boards, of 
being founders of the colleges, and of having been 
referred to in royal ordinances on colleges as “first ad- 
ministrators.” The bailliage officials made their claims 
as administrators of other “public establishments” but 
primarily as the “first officers of royal justice” given 
seats by the February Edict. The municipal officials 
countered the prelates by saying that all administra- 
tion of hospitals and colleges in Artois was by right 
generally in lay and municipal hands and that any 
other arrangements were special exceptions. Those | 
of Dunkerque could argue that their bishop (of 
Ypres) did not even reside within the realm and thus 
should not be admitted to a board managing resources. 
The municipal officials answered the bailliage officials 
with the knowledge that Dunkerque did not have such 
positions and that those in Artois acted only for 
feudal jurisdictions, without authority in cities, and 
were not true royal bailliages.°> The parties sent the 
foregoing arguments to the king. The municipal of- 
ficials, however, also appealed to the Parlement, which 
gave them satisfaction. In late August and early Sep- 
tember, 1763, it provisionally accorded to the munic- 
ipalities of Aire, Arras, Béthune, Dunkerque, Hesdin, 
and Saint-Omer full administration of their colleges. 
These officials were to send all relevant documents to 
Joly de Fleury for court examination prior to a defini- 
tive decision.°® That decision did not come soon. 

Louis XV permitted these parlementary judgments 
to stand until October, 1764, when he used the vehicle 
of an act of his council to contradict them, although 
without quashing them completely. The king acted 
after hearing appeals on the matter from both the 
prelates, the bailliages and the estates of the province 
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of Artois on the one hand and the municipalities on 
the other by deciding that the February Edict should 
be enforced there. Shortly thereafter new officials be- 
gan to sit in all the municipalities of Artois and co- 
operated in the establishment of boards constituted 
according to the Edict. The provincial estates, meet- 
ing in November, considered the matter closed.5? 

The Parlement was not, however, ready to concede. 
In May, 1765, acting on the conclusions of the at- 
torney general, it flouted royal authority by skirting 
the order of the king’s council of October, 1764, in 
regard to who should administer the colleges of Artois 
and Flanders. The vehicle for the court’s act of con- 
tempt was a judgment sending the important regula- 
tion of the previous January 29 (which had not been 
applied to the schools of Artois and Dunkerque be- 
fore) and ordering execution of all parts of it except 
those clauses concerning the members of boards. The 
court thus dissolved the boards created the previous 
autumn according to the February Edict. It ordered, 
on the contrary, and until the king expressed himself 
“in the ordinary form,” that the municipal officials 
should once again administer the colleges through 
their specially constructed boards.*® This time the 
court not only treated Artois and Dunkerque spe- 
cially but also caused considerable confusion by forc- 
ing another change in administrators. 

Finally, in October, 1765, Louis XV again used an 
act of his council to settle the dispute definitively. 
Subsequent to May, 1765, when the Parlement issued 
its combative judgment returning control of the schools 
to the municipalities, he had issued a letters patent 
(which I have not located) reiterating his decision of 
October, 1764, but the court had held up registration 
of it. At this point, in October, 1765, the king 
thus honored a request of the Artois Estates by an- 
nulling the parlementary judgments of August and 
September, 1763, and of May, 1765, and by ordering 
that the boards of Artois be constituted and run ac- 
cording to the February Edict.” This was the only 
occasion during these years that the king annulled 
parlementary judgments affecting the colleges. 

During the period 1771 to 1774 the superior coun- 
cils, in addition to the Parlement, dealt with individual 
provincial colleges. For those councils for which 
records exist the one at Clermont-Ferrand issued at 
least fourteen judgments; the one at Blois, eight; the 
one at Poitiers, six; and the one at Lyon, three; with 
only the one at Chalons-sur-Marne apparently not 
issuing any. Only a few such judgments were re- 
markable. 

Four acts of the council at Clermont-Ferrand con- 
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cerned slight raises given the teachers at Mauriac. 
The basis for its action were complaints of the 
teachers, who said that their salaries actually had de- 
creased after 1767 whereas the cost of living in their 
city had tripled. Such was an early example of such 
complaints, which were to be widespread in subsequent 
years, about stagnant wages and rapidly rising prices. 
The council at Blois took an unusual interest in the 
internal operations of a school when in late 1771 it 
approved a deliberation of the board at Tours which 
required the philosophy teachers to employ a printed 
treatise called La Philosophie de Toul, which several 
colleges had adopted, in their classes. And three 
judgments of the latter council approved the accounts 
for 1769 through 1773 of the steward for the college 
at Bourges, which are important not for the figures of 
the accounts but for the circumstances surrounding 
their being sent and for a supplementary account sent 
with them. In 1772 the family of the steward became 
both alarmed over his “maladie de langueur” caused 
by the death of his wife and disturbed because for four 
years he had not submitted his accounts for approval. 
He did not, however, know where to send them, so he 
asked the chancellor for permission to render them to 
the local royal officials—whom the Parlement, in a 
judgment of 1767, had made responsible for repairs 
on the college and its dependencies. Maupeou replied 
that he should send his accounts, instead, to the coun- 
cil at Blois. The steward did not like this reply, which 
meant dealing with what he called an “indifferent 
tribunal,” but he complied. Along with his regular 
account he also sent several justificative documents, 
including one required of him by the Parlement in 
1770 of the “menus suffrages” given him by farmers 
for the period 1762-1771 as an indemnity for all the 
small, voluntary expenses his operation caused him. 
He indicated that (far from being an eighteenth-cen- 
tury version of “payola’’) those never amounted to 
more than forty-six livres in any one year and that he 
paid more than one hundred livres per year to feed 
farmers who had come to pay rents and settle ac- 
counts.® 

More important than any provincial college for the 
Parlement of Paris was Louis-le-Grand, which was 
the object of about 250 separate judgments. Well 
over half of those involved routine approval of board 
actions concerning such matters as the creation, sus- 
pension, or suppression of bourses; the naming of new 
principals; the determination of the share each con- 
stituent college owed to the common fund; the aliena- 
tion of properties; and raising of the price for student 
pensions. And even many of the other judgments 
involved matters lacking both controversy and sig- 
nificance—such as ones naming parlementaires to board 
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seats; administering oaths to them and to all other 
board members; and detailing procedures to be fol- 
lowed in sales of property. 

The Parlement did, however, take a variety of im- 
portant actions concerning the situation in Paris. 
Early in 1763 it and its commissioners were con- 
cerned not with how a board would commence opera- 
tions, as Louis-le-Grand was excluded from the Feb- 
ruary Edict, but with continuing to make a case that 
the building of that college should be used for educa- 
tional purposes, with verifying the accounts submitted 
by the officials of the small colleges (those required by 
the court’s judgment of September 7, 1762), and with 
trying to locate the teachers of the college of Lisieux 
in the building of Louis-le-Grand. The matter con- 
cerning the teachers of Lisieux appears trivial in retro- 
spect, but at the time it bothered the Parlement and 
its commissioners. Late in 1762 the latter arranged 
for living accommodations in Louis-le-Grand for the 
new principal and teachers, but early in 1763 these 
men raised a series of objections. Some teachers ob- 
jected that the commissioners had assigned lodgings 
on the basis of seniority rather than grade level. The 
principal, however, caused the greatest difficulty—he 
would not move into the apartment especially arranged 
for him because he believed that he alone should be 
able to distribute the teachers’ lodgings. Finally, after 
three specific parlementary judgments, the principal 
and teachers occupied their lodgings as of May.** 

In regard to possible incorporation of the small col- 
leges of Paris into Louis-le-Grand, rather than simply 
having their boursiers attend classes within it, the 
court decided on February 4 to have six members of 
the University of Paris (the present rector and five 
former ones) examine all the memoranda submitted 
by the officers of those colleges. To verify the docu- 
ments the university men were to go into the colleges, 
draw up records of the operations, and report every 
two weeks to the parlementary commissioners.f? 

To assure that Louis-le-Grand was to continue to 
be an educational establishment, on March 1 Joly de 
Fleury presented the conclusion that the dissolution of 
the Society of Jesus had not altered the purposes for 
which its former resources were meant to be used, 
merely because those resources had changed hands. 
The Parlement agreed with him. It also took pre- 
liminary steps to obtain information, especially from 
university officials, about the bourses attached to 
Louis-le-Grand (their number, the revenues to sup- 
port them, and the persons who had legal authority to 
nominate holders of them). Then in July it firmly de- 
clared that the buildings of Louis-le-Grand could be 
used only according to their original designation (1.e., 
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for public instruction), and in August it provisionally 
provided space in the said buildings for the archives 
of the University of Paris and for a meeting place for 
its tribunal.® 

Following the pivotal letters patent for Louis-le- 
Grand of November, 1763, the Parlement issued sev- 
eral judgments: to place the chef-lieu of the University 
of Paris within it, to incorporate the small colleges of 
Paris into it, and to substitute for the teachers of 
Lisieux those of another “full-exercise” college, Dor- 
mans-Beauvais (referred to ordinarily as simply Beau- 
vais). Those operations ended in 1764, and there- 
after significant parlementary actions regarding Louis- 
le-Grand declined greatly, and two examples can 
illustrate this. In 1768 the court established pro- 
cedures by which superiors major or their repre- 
sentatives could inspect the financial accounts drawn 
up annually for their schools by the administrative 
board. Those procedures apparently were not satis- 
factory, because the letters patent handed down by 
Maupeou in 1769 dealt with the subject again. And, 
in February, 1787, the attorney general informed the 
court of serious disciplinary problems connected with 
the management of the material contents of the col- 
lege, and the parlementaires, on his recommendation, 
named two of their number to collect testimony on 
what had occurred.* 

Whatever the actions of the Parlement regarding 
Louis-le-Grand, the Maupeou alterations had a greater 
effect upon it than for any school except the college at 
Auxerre. Louis-le-Grand’s board, commencing with 
the first meeting of 1771 (January 4), was deprived 
of the attendance and, in effect, the membership of the 
four parlementaires and the attorney general’s sub- 
stitute. No document marked their removal, but it 
was nevertheless very real for the rump membership 
and it seems to have been, at the least, demoralizing. 
In February many of those attending meetings began 
not to sign, as regulations required, and from April 
on too few members attended for the proceedings to 
be anything but provisional. In June two good mem- 
bers who had been notables since 1763 resigned. 
They both cited personal business as their reason, but 
surely sympathy for the excluded parlementary of- 
ficers or disillusionment with the present board situa- 
tion or both led to their action. Meanwhile, the re- 
duced Parlement of Paris did nothing about Louis-le- 
Grand, perhaps because the new parlementaires saw 
the school as a satellite of the old court. It was, in- 
stead, the royal government which, late in September, 
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ended the uncertain and unstable positions of the 
board by creating a new one.’ 

The Maupeou Parlement named as board members 
three councillors of the Grande Chambre (P.-C. de 
Bonnaire, A.-J. Mignot, and N. Luker) and First 
President L.-J. Berthier de Sauvigny. Those persons 
did not, however, take their parlementary oaths as 
members until two months after registration of the 
letters patent. That slowness of action is sympto- 
matic of an apparent lack of interest in Louis-le-Grand 
by the Maupeou Parlement throughout its brief exis- 
tence. It issued only two judgments, both early in 
1774 and both about boursiers, pertaining to the 
school. The lack of contact between the court and the 
board was, however, the fault of the latter at least as 
much as of the former. The board, in contrast to its 
predecessor, sent few items for parlementary approval 
and did not record parlementary judgments in its 
minutes. The relationship appears to have been a 
formal and cool one, typified perhaps by an exchange 
in the summer of 1773. The attorney general asked 
the board for further information on a matter which 
was of marginal interest to it. It replied curtly that it 
had given him all the documents he needed and that 
he would have to make a decision based on them.* 

The board definitely lost prestige and a basis for its 
operations as a result of the “revolution of 1771” when 
Louis XVI, after restoring the “old”? Parlement in 
1774, did not reestablish the board seats for the old 
parlementaires. The board surely was pleased when 
the restored court, in September, 1777, responded to 
the letters patent recently reorganizing the board by 
once more naming Rolland d’Erceville and Roussel de 
la Tour as board members.® 

The procedure by which the regular Parlement, as 
opposed to the Maupeou Parlement, issued its judg- 
ments concerning the colleges was on the surface 
simple. In sessions of all the chambers assembled 
(Grande Chambre, three for inquests, and two for re- 
quests), it approved the requests submitted to it al- 
ways with no apparent opposition and without making 
changes. The background of those requests, however, 
was sometimes complex. Moreover, a number of 
items were resolved or otherwise dropped without re- 
ceiving parlementary consideration. The court’s com- 
missioners for the colleges, whose activities are de- 
scribed below, had a hand in determining such matters. 
But more fundamental in their determination were 
royal appointees attached to the court but who cannot 
be considered as members of it. 

One such person was the first president, whose com- 
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mission the king could revoke and whose interests thus 
were hardly identical with the magistrates in general. 
He occasionally conferred with others about items 
which were, or which might become, controversial. 
Thus for example, in 1763 First President Molé had 
contact with the attorney general about ways to resolve 
a dispute at Blois between the bishop and the royal 
prosecutor. And in the period 1765-1767 First Pres- 
ident Maupeou (later chancellor) repeatedly joined 
with the attorney general to attempt to mollify repre- 
sentatives of the discipline board of Louis-le-Grand 
who were unhappy with the latter’s treatment of it.® 
The first president invariably acted as an intermediary 
and pacifier, and even his role in that capacity ap- 
pears to have diminished after 1771. In any case, at 
no time did he take pivotal or decisive actions. 

The person at Parlement of greatest importance 
vis-à-vis the colleges was the attorney general. He 
submitted the requests for almost all the judgments 
concerning them, and he had the responsibility for 
distributing and enforcing those judgments. At court, 
he headed the king’s men, who also included three 
royal advocates. One of the latter was the speaker on 
the rare occasions that the king’s men reported orally 
to the parlementaires. The attorney general sub- 
mitted his own conclusions and requests in writing. 
And it appears, in the official records, that at all times 
he acted in perfect harmony with the court and that 
in all cases it adopted and ordered precisely what he 
requested. In addition, he maintained harmonious re- 
lations with the parlementary commissioners, who not 
only frequently advised him as to what actions he 
should request but also submitted to him projets for 
some of them. His papers indicate, however, that he 
did not inform either the commissioners or the court 
as a whole of some matters brought to his attention 
by local royal and municipal officials, boards, prelates, 
and even private individuals. Those persons writing 
to him wanted him to seek parlementary approval of 
a local action, to interpret a parlementary or royal 
pronouncement, or even to settle a matter personally. 

In a few cases the matters the attorney general did 
not submit to the Parlement were ones of consider- 
able significance, and the manner in which he dealt 
with them tells much about his operations. In some 
cases he simply was firm in interpreting judgments. 
Thus, he informed his substitute at Sens and the 
Archbishop of Bourges of the firmness of the court’s 
prohibition in 1784 of teachers also being curés. In 
other cases the attorney general’s singular decisions 
involved more than interpretations of judgments. For 
example, and most significantly, in 1779 a Protestant 
watchmaker of Fontenay-le-Comte requested an in- 
junction to the local board to admit his fourteen-year- 
old son. The father pleaded that he could not afford 
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to send the boy away from home to a Protestant 
academy, but also that he could not force his son to 
meet the conditions set by the principal for entrance 
into the college: that he attend Mass and confession. 
Joly de Fleury advised the board to admit the boy and 
then to use instruction and mild ways to get him to 
practice Catholicism. The board, however, steadfastly 
refused, basing its case on the parlementary regulation 
of January, 1/65, and Joly de Fleury did not press 
the issue.’ In this instance he had been liberal, 
naïve, devious, or some combination of these, and he 
had also displayed reluctance to press matters when on 
shaky legal footing. 

On other items the attorney general consulted with 
others before deciding not to submit them to Parle- 
ment. In such situations his primary purpose seems 
to have been to suppress, compromise, or do whatever 
else was necessary to avoid offending important per- 
sons or to prevent controversy. For example, in 1765 
he supported a compromise in Orléans by which the 
board attempted to permit a teacher, whom libels at- 
tacked for sustaining theses favorable to deism and 
materialism, to save face. He did not bring the matter 
to the court’s attention, and he must have been relieved 
when the Vacations Chambre did not see fit to include 
in its minutes a denunciation of the teacher’s positions 
by several parlementaires who held Jansenist views. 
In 1766 the attorney general and the Duc de Choiseul, 
the royal minister responsible for Artois, agreed to 
support a decision of the Conseil provincial d'Artois 
not to bring criminal charges against a teacher at 
Arras who had had his students write a composition 
on a translation on regicide or tyrannicide. They 
believed that the teacher had been imprudent, but 
they also felt that to revive the issue, then already in 
the past and forgotten, would be dangerous. In 1769 
the attorney general recommended that another action 
of the Conseil provincial d’Artois, attaching serious 
reservations and modifications to its registration of 
the royal pronouncement of the previous year con- 
firming the Wallon college of Saint-Omer while sup- 
pressing those of Aire and Hesdin, not be sent to the 
Parlement. He believed that the Conseil was an 
inferior tribunal and had no right to modify a decree 
already registered by the Parlement. Yet, he thought 
that suppression of the Conseil’s action should be by a 
judgment of the royal council rather than by the Par- 
lement, which might go too far and whose action 
would stir up old quarrels.”° 

Perhaps the attorneys general sought to avoid con- 
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troversy because of their personalities. Perhaps they 
did so because of the peculiar position they held. As 
a Joly de Fleury, a family which retained the venal 
post of attorney general within itself throughout the 
period under consideration here, he was closely at- 
tached to the court by the traditions and ties of his 
family. Nevertheless he was, of course, the chief royal 
spokesman regularly connected to the Parlement and 
not a member of the court itself. He and the other 
king’s men did not participate in its debates and did 
not vote. He presented to it all royal pronouncements 
and the royal commands for registration. Royal min- 
isters expected him not only to give them advice but 
also to do their bidding. In his relations with those 
ministers the attorney general was not always a rubber 
stamp, but yet he never let disagreements with them 
become public. 

I presume that Joly de Fleury found it particularly 
difficult to deal with Chancellor Maupeou. The latter 
insisted that the former secretly assist in drafting the 
letters patent which the royal government imposed on 
Louis-le-Grand in 1769. Then, in 1770 Maupeou 
asked him to explain apparent contradictions between 
that letters patent and a subsequent parlementary 
judgment. Joly de Fleury curtly replied that such 
contradictions could easily be reconciled, so that 
neither document was wrong. In 1777 the attorney 
general had to render advice on a more difficult sub- 
ject: a proposal sent him by the reporter of the royal 
commissioners to alter significantly the membership 
and functions of Louis-le-Grand’s administrative 
board. Joly de Fleury firmly rejected the proposal, 
which then died. But one wonders what he would 
have done had the royal officials insisted on its imple- 
mentation. Such insistance had come in the previous 
year concerning the letters patent which delivered the 
college at Auxerre over to a religious community. 
The issuance of that pronouncement illustrates better 
than any other incident the attorney general’s inter- 
mediate and weak position. Late in October he com- 
plained to the court’s first president that the recent 
judgment of the royal council had suspended a parle- 
mentary judgment of the previous August, which 
should not have occurred because the royal repre- 
sentatives had cooperated in drafting what the court 
adopted. He felt helpless, because the royal council 
had acted without consulting him and because the 
Parlement was bound to be upset. When the said 
letters patent arrived shortly thereafter he weakly 
acceded to the royal will and worked for its registra- 
tion—-which came, nevertheless, only accompanied by 
a remonstrance.” 

In only one instance did the Parlement’s attorney 
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general recommend to it a policy clearly at odds with 
the royal will. In 1765, and as a part of the quarrel 
between Louis XV and the Parlement over what 
boards should administer the colleges of Artois, he 
proposed a policy directly opposite to that of the royal 
council.7? 

For the colleges the only persons at the Parlement 
of an importance comparable to the attorney general 
were the regular commissioners. Who those men 
were is not, however, always clear. Prior to 1771 
Rolland d’Erceville and Roussel de la Tour were 
always commissioners. Terray’s role was vague, as 
witnessed by his not signing several of their circular 
letters sent out in 1763 and 1764 but submitting a 
report in 1764 concerning colleges not formerly under 
the Jesuits. In any case, it does not appear that any- 
one replaced him when he became controller general in 
1769. As for the fourth position, A. Cochin, who 
replaced L’Averdy late in 1763 when the latter became 
controller general, was succeeded in 1767 by A.-C. 
Debonnaire and in 1768 by J. Talon. The Maupeou 
Parlement did not appoint commissioners. Nor did 
the old Parlement when Louis XVI restored it in 
1774, probably because, as before, he did not make 
parlementaires members of the board of Louis-le- 
Grand. From the restoration of the Parlement until 
the reorganization of Louis-le-Grand’s board in 1777, 
according to an anonymous memorandum of 1783, 
only one parlementaire handled business connected 
with the provincial colleges. That man was Abbé L. 
de Sahuguet d’Espagnac, a reporter who had close 
contacts during that period with the first president 
and the attorney general. 

The parlementaires who became commissioners in 
1777, when they also became members of the board of 
Louis-le-Grand, were Rolland d’Erceville, Roussel de 
la Tour, Sahuguet d’Espagnac, and Abbé M. Tandeau 
de Marsac. Then, A. Lefévre d’Amécourt replaced 
Roussel de la Tour in 1779; G. Tandeau de Marsac 
replaced Sahuguet d’Espagnac in 1781; and L.-F.-E. 
Camus de Pontcarré de Viarmes replaced M. Tandeau 
De Marsac in 1781, and was himself replaced by J.-B. 
Le Rebours in 1783. These men remained as com- 
missioners until the end of the Parlement in 1790, 
although the status of Rolland d’Erceville was in- 
definite during the last four years. In April, 1787, he 
told the Bishop of Angouléme that he had resigned as 
commissioner three months before. If so, the records 
of Parlement neither confirm his statement, nor indi- 
cate a successor. Moreover, he continued to involve 
himself with the colleges, at least for a while, inasmuch 
as his letter to the prelate was itself a detailed opinion 
about the prospect of placing a religious community in 
the college of Angoulême." 
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Whoever the commissioners were, they owed a 
responsibility to the court to supervise the colleges. 
At first they did so seriously. As of 1766, for ex- 
ample, they had sent out four form letters. Of these 
one of July, 1763, sent the letters patent of the previ- 
ous June 14 and one of April, 1764, sent the letters 
patent of March 30. Both letters briefly explained 
the royal pronouncements and indicated how the ad- 
ministrators of the former Jesuit colleges should com- 
ply with them. And a letters patent of April, 1766, 
dispatched to all boards a well constructed plan to 
administer finances which had been drawn up by one 
board."4 

The form letter of August 22, 1763, was longer and 
of more consequence. It explained in detail two re- 
cent parlementary judgments concerning the claims 
that Jesuit creditors might have on the colleges, which 
it said would end the instability surrounding the re- 
sources of those schools. The commissioners told the 
boards explicitly to be attentive to reject all claimants 
as creditors except those who established their priv- 
ileged nature or proved that the funds lent by them 
had been useful to the colleges. They also told the 
boards exactly what records to send to Paris and how 
to act in case suits resulted from their decisions and 
in case appeals to Parlement followed the suits. They 
believed such suits likely to come because they thought 
that judges would rule in favor of the colleges. The 
boards, of course, would acknowledge some creditors, 
and the commissioners said the court recognized that 
the colleges might not have sufficient funds to pay 
them. Payment of those creditors was not to take 
place until approved by the court, such approval com- 
ing only when it had issued decisions putting the 
schools in possession of their resources. 

The commissioners foresaw the complications that 
could arise with the creditors of the various colleges 
taking their claims to the Parlement and with the 
approval of those claims being contingent upon what 
resources the boards were to receive for their schools. 
The commissioners thus believed it absolutely essen- 
tial to avoid surprises in a situation where all the 
cases would be roughly similar, and that in the court 
one person should represent all of the colleges. They 
earnestly exhorted the boards to retain Brousse as 
their representative at Parlement. He already was 
Bronod’s procurator at court and the one assigned to 
check the lists of salaries and expenses sent by local 
officials; he had the confidence of the first president 
and many parlementaires because of “his probity, his 
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intelligence, and his scrupulous attention to make no 
useless expenses.” The boards could hardly afford to 
ignore such a strong and explicit recommendation. 
For the rest, the commissioners specified exactly what 
former Jesuit resources could be claimed respectively 
by the colleges and the creditors and how the claims 
were to be made by either of the parties. Those claims 
to be made by the administrators were to be examined 
by Brousse who would, after consulting with Joly de 
Fleury (“natural counsel of public establishments”), 
give precise conclusions on them. The commissioners 
emphasized that they would be among those who 
judged these cases, and they would thus be able to give 
no advice to the administrators. In sum, the admin- 
istrators at once should name Brousse as their ad hoc 
procurator and soon should send him, by way of the 
first president (in order to save money), their memo- 
randa containing the claims they wish to make.” 

Another form letter had a broader purpose: to carry 
out the Parlement’s orders (of March 24, 1763) to 
examine for its jurisdiction those documents requested 
by the February Edict for all the colleges of the realm 
and to prepare reports based on them. To this end 
on April 27 they wrote to the royal prosecutors in the 
two hundred-odd bailliages of the jurisdiction, for a 
certain number of which each commissioner had as- 
sumed responsibility. The letter told the officials to 
carry out the judgment of February 25 by sending 
lists of the colleges within their bailliage and accounts 
drawn up by the boards as specified in the February 
Edict, while noting that the latter charge would be 
useless for the boards operating former Jesuit schools 
unless new discoveries had been made. In addition, 
the prosecutors were to send to the attorney general 
the deliberations of boards and were to inform the 
superiors of religious communities holding colleges 
that they must also send accounts and observations on 
their schools.”® 

In the early years of their operations the commis- 
sioners, in addition to sending circular letters, con- 
tinued the practice, begun in January, 1763, of report- 
ing to their fellow parlementaires on their activities. 
L’ Averdy gave the first such report after the February 
Edict on February 25 concerning the property and 
foundations (providing bourses) of Louis-le-Grand. 
On March 8 L’Averdy also gave the first of the re- 
ports for the ex-Jesuit schools of the provinces, all of 
them based on the accounts and memoranda requested 
in the autumn of 1762. The first report dealt with 
the two colleges in Lyon. He, Rolland d’Erceville, 
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and Roussel de la Tour would present reports on 
thirty-nine other cities and their colleges, plus a spe- 
cial one concerning the situation in Artois, in the fol- 
lowing two years. The final ones, by Roussel de la 
Tour for Aire, Béthune, and Hesdin, were to come in 
February, 1765. Most of these reports were fairly ex- 
tensive, although those of Rolland d’Erceville gen- 
erally were more detailed than those of his col- 
leagues." 

In November, 1763, L’Averdy presented the com- 
missioners’ most important report on Louis-le-Grand. 
It was, in effect, a précis of an excellent memorandum 
which was the fruit of work done by the rector and 
ex-rectors of the university after February. The re- 
port detailed the history and resources of those small 
colleges whose boursiers had been obliged to attend 
the college of Lisieux (in Louis-le-Grand) as of Oc- 
tober, 1762. Another report, in March, 1764, was the 
record of a series of visits made by parlementary per- 
sonnel to Louis-le-Grand to describe its resources. 
By another, of February, 1768, Rolland d’Erceville 
summarized what had transpired regarding the colleges 
of Paris.'8 

The commissioners also gave reports, based on the 
documents sent to them in response to their form letter 
of April 27, 1763, on all the colleges of the Parlement’s 
jurisdiction not formerly administered by the Jesuits. 
L’Averdy gave, for twenty-two bailliages, the first 
such report in August, 1763. Terray, who partic- 
ipated in matters concerning these colleges although 
not in ones concerning ex-Jesuit ones, Rolland d’Erce- 
ville, and Roussel de la Tour would give the reports 
on their bailliages in April, 1764, January, 1765, and 
August, 1768, respectively.”® (These reports, although 
presenting a detailed survey of establishments purport- 
ing to give a secondary education, did not lead to the 
great strengthening of colleges intended by Louis XV 
or to the creation of a “national” system of secondary 
education hoped for by many Frenchmen. Neither 
the king nor the parlements set up the machinery to 
establish a system of secondary education or even to 
strengthen the colleges significantly. ) 

The commissioners acted collectively in a variety of 
ways, not only in sending form letters and giving re- 
ports, but also in drafting or helping to draft royal 
pronouncements and parlementary judgments, in sit- 
ting as members of Louis-le-Grand’s board, and in 
communicating directly with the administrators of the 
provincial colleges to offer assistance and to give com- 
mands (or, at the least, strong suggestions). In one 
way in particular in the early years the assistance of 
the commissioners meant a great deal to the provincial 
boards: in securing the acts to put them in possession 
of the resources of their schools. Thus, the board at 
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Lyon implored Cochin in 1764 and in early 1766 to 
secure such an act for it. The process by which those 
acts reached the Parlement, as seen in what occurred 
for Charleville, originated with the commissioners. 
In November, 1765, its board asked Brousse, who had 
been designated in 1763 to represent the financial in- 
terests of the boards at court, to secure an act of poses- 
sion for it. He replied that the acts, issued on the 
requests of the attorney general, actually were drawn 
up by the commissioners, and that the one for Charle- 
ville had been held up because Roussel de la Tour had 
been indisposed. All depended on that commissioner, 
Brousse explained, and he himself could do nothing 
except speak of the matter often. (This particular act 
did not come until August, 1766.) Incidentally, 
Brousse also explained to the Charleville board that 
the commissioners had ordered him to make no use of 
the powers given him by it (by extension, it held for 
other boards, as well) to win its claims vis-à-vis the 
college’s creditors because the letters patent of Novem- 
ber 21, 1763 had stipulated a general settlement be- 
tween all the colleges and the prospective creditors.®° 

These activities of the commissioners had not been, 
as seen above, fully acceptable to all their colleagues 
as of the issuance of the February Edict. Controversy 
continued at least into 1764, and on August 30 Rol- 
land d’Erceville felt compelled to defend those activ- 
ities to the full court against “vague gossip.” #1 

The “revolution of 1771” interrupted the work of 
the commissioners, and even after their return to the 
board of Louis-le-Grand in 1777 they apparently did 
not act vigorously. Such, at least, is the gist of C.-F. 
de Lamoignon’s speech on April 1, 1783, and of the 
parlementary order of the same day to the commis- 
sioners to report on the following May 9 on the col- 
leges of the jurisdiction. To carry out this order each 
of the four commissioners assumed responsibility for 
a portion of ninety-eight colleges within the jurisdic- 
tion, including some not administered by boards. 
They had the attorney general send a form letter to the 
administrators of the colleges requiring them to submit 
detailed accounts of their schools on such matters as 
finances, teaching personnel, books used (especially 
those pertaining to religion), and the form of the cere- 
mony at which prizes were distributed. A month later 
the commissioners reported that they had received as 
yet only a few accounts, and they asked permission to 
render their report at a later date.#? They did not give 
such a report, but at least their subsequent activities 
appear to have been more regular than at any time 
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In addition to these regular commissioners for the 
colleges the first president also occasionally named as 
special commissioners a dozen or so lay and clerical 
councillors of the court to consider in depth royal pro- 
nouncements concerning the individual schools. Such 
a procedure took much time, for example, in regard to 
the two letters patent mentioned above, confirming the 
former Jesuit college at Chalons-sur-Marne and sup- 
pressing the one at Reims. In the case of the latter 
the court registered the letters patent but only by 
accompanying with it a judgment, taken on a request 
of the attorney general which the work of the special 
commissioners evidently influenced greatly, which 
spelled out procedures by which the pronouncement 
should be implemented.f® 

The regular commissioners for the colleges were not 
equally important or equally dedicated to college con- 
cerns. For Louis-le-Grand, for example, where they 
all had seats, their attendance records generally were 
not good. Terray and Lefèvre d’Amécourt rarely at- 
tended. Even Rolland d’Erceville, who could without 
exaggeration be called the “soul” of the board, had a 
bad record in 1785 and 1786 and essentially ceased to 
be a member in 1789. Whatever his attendance, Rol- 
land d’Erceville’s role was pivotal, especially until after 
1783. For example, the board devoted considerable 
attention between 1778 and 1783 to praising, paying 
printing costs, and distributing copies of his writings 
dealing with Louis-le-Grand and other colleges (nota- 
bly his Memorandum on the Administration of Louis- 
le-Grand and his Recueil [a collection of several 
works]). In 1779 the board asked him to draw up 
the projet for a certain letters patent it wanted. In 
1783, furthermore, the board adopted one of the views 
he advocated in his Educational Plan (of 1768) : to fix 
the philosophy teachers in grades rather than rotate 
them between logic and metaphysics one year and 
physics the next. Thereafter, his influence on the 
board apparently waned. In 1785, for example, it not 
only declined to support the idea he had held for sev- 
eral years of increasing the number of notables, but it 
also took the unprecedented step of refusing to include 
his speech in the minutes. In May, 1789, he at- 
tempted to resign, with the idea that a certain boy 
would be given a bourse. The board long refused to 
accept the resignation or to grant the bourse, and even 
after it acceded to the latter in August it declared its 
determination to continue to treat him as a board 
member.’ The board had thus disregarded Rolland 
d’Erceville’s sincere wishes, even though its motives 
undoubtedly had been good. 

As for their roles as commissioners, and especially 
in their contacts with provincial colleges, the activities 
of the men were also diverse. Only a few of them— 
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Le Rebours, Roussel de la Tour, Sahuguet d’Espag- 
nac, L’Averdy, and Rolland d’Erceville—were signif- 
icant either in the commissioners’ general activities or 
in corresponding with local administrators. Yet, at 
least some of the others did something. Terray, with- 
out responsibility for any specific ex-Jesuit colleges, in 
October, 1763, assured the board at Charleville of his 
protection. Late in 1763 or early in 1764 Cochin told 
the board at Lyon he had responsibility for its schools 
as a new commissioner, and indeed it used him to 
secure the possessions for them in May, 1766. Talon 
in 1769 had a difference of opinion with the board at 
Amiens over the holding of a competition to select a 
new teacher. After 1783, when the commissioners 
again formally divided up the jurisdiction among 
themselves, G. Tandeau de Marsac and Lefèvre 
d’Amécourt were not very active.®° 

Of the other commissioners two were significant 
primarily because of their contacts with local admin- 
istrators. Roussel de la Tour, an original commis- 
sioner who continued formally as one until 1779, was 
quite dedicated. Prior to 1771 he devoted much atten- 
tion to the college at Macon, whose situation was par- 
ticularly unfortunate, because it had inherited meager 
resources from the Jesuits and the Dominicans who 
taught in it for relatively little money were unhappy 
with their position. Beginning in 1766 those monks 
asked to be relieved from serving in the school, a re- 
quest honored by letters patent but not until 1769. 
Even after the board replaced the Dominicans, its op- 
eration was not normal because it quarreled bitterly 
with the cathedral chapter over a preceptorial pre- 
bend. Roussel de la Tour was closely involved in the 
board’s difficulties, communicating with it often and 
trying to work (from Paris) for its interests. Be- 
tween 1774 and 1777, even though the court appar- 
ently had not reappointed him as a commissioner, he 
devoted considerable attention to Amiens. He dealt 
primarily with the execution of a parlementary judg- 
ment of September, 1776, concerning the proper estab- 
lishment of boarding facilities, but he also ordered the 
board to have the teacher of logic use Latin as the 
language of instruction. He was arbitrary at times 
and he displayed anger later in 1777 over repeated 
requests from the Amiens board for an act of posses- 
sion. Roussel de la Tour’s dedication continued even 
after he no longer was a parlementaire, considering 
that he carried on a considerable correspondence with 
the board at Chalons-sur-Marne between 1781 and 
1783.55 

Le Rebours, appointed in 1783, seems to have 
been more flexible and fair than any other commis- 
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sioner. He had responsibility for Amiens and insisted, 
like Roussel de la Tour, although not so offensively, 
that regulations be observed. He devoted great atten- 
tion to Châlons-sur-Marne, with regard to such mat- 
ters as difficulties with maîtres de pension, a lawsuit 
over some land, a protest over a hospital being built 
adjacent to the college, and a split among board mem- 
bers because of personality differences. He also per- 
formed valuable service for Langres, according to its 
archbishop, by supervising the selection of excellent 
men as new teachers.” 

L’Averdy and Sahuguet d’Espagnac were signif- 
icant, on the other hand, not because of contacts with 
provincial authorities but because of their roles in 
Paris. The former, a commissioner only until late 
1763, was the commissioners’ liaison with royal repre- 
sentatives and thus pivotal in drafting the early royal 
pronouncements on the colleges. He also was the 
spokesman for the commissioners in sessions of Parle- 
ment. Sahuguet d’Espagnac’s role was different. He 
seems to have been the only parlementaire to deal with 
the colleges in an official capacity (as a reporter) be- 
tween 1774 and August, 1777. He remained impor- 
tant after that time as well, conferring often with his 
fellow commissioners, with the attorney general, and 
with the first president about possible royal or parle- 
mentary business concerning the colleges.** 

The only parlementaire to be formally a commis- 
sioner from 1762 until the Revolution, aside from 
1771-1774 and 1774-1777, was Rolland d’Erce- 
ville. His dedication was unflagging. Like Rous- 
sel de la Tour he worked between 1774 and 1777, 
when he probably lacked express formal powers, to 
control what was occurring at Angoulême. After late 
1763, when he assumed the responsibilities carried out 
until then by L’Averdy of conferring with the royal 
commissioners and of drafting general pronounce- 
ments, he was by far the most important and the most 
forceful parlementary commissioner. Yet, that im- 
portance and forcefulness had limitations. Sahuguet 
d’Espagnac probably was more influential vis-à-vis 
the colleges from 1774 to 1777. The attorney gen- 
eral, moreover, did not send him everything he would 
have wanted to see (such as Maupeou’s projet for a 
letters patent regarding Louis-le-Grand in 1769), or 
delayed in sending such items (as with a projet for a 
regulation for the arts boursiers of Louis-le-Grand 
drawn up by four University of Paris men, also in 
1769), or declined to support him (as with a projet 
for a royal pronouncement the commissioner drew up 
in 1780 to have lawsuits concerning the resources of 
colleges to be disposed of by local judges). And his 
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general influence, like his role on the board of Louis- 
le-Grand, appears to have lessened after 1785.8° 

From the beginning Rolland d’Erceville clearly ex- 
pected local authorities to do his will. For example, 
in March and April, 1763, respectively he admonished 
the municipal officials at Moulins and Angouléme to 
cooperate in the formation of boards. In 1765 and 
1766 he carried on a running feud with the board at 
Angouleme over a variety of its actions. The feud was 
especially acrimonious when, as part of it, the board 
members appealed over the commissioner’s head to the 
attorney general, the first president of Parlement, and 
the other commissioners. That appeal did no good, as 
could be expected, and the court issued four judgments 
during those years voiding board deliberations and in 
other ways supporting its commissioner. Then, in 
July, 1781, he chided the board at Amiens, the respon- 
sibility for which he had taken over from Roussel de 
la Tour in 1779, for not having reached a decision in 
the form required to have it approved by Parlement, 
and that at a time when most boards operated largely 
independently of the court and did not send any de- 
cisions at all for its approval. Bad relations between 
the board and him continued until May, 1783, when, 
as a result of the new distribution, Le Rebours re- 
placed him. While Rolland d’Erceville had direct 
responsibility for Amiens, he was perhaps most biting 
in a letter to the board on March 4, 1783, in which he 
accused the members of attempting to exercise unlim- 
ited authority, of usurping powers legally belonging to 
the principal (especially that of selecting an under- 
principal), and of ignoring the article of the general 
regulation of January, 1765, ordering the boards to 
send their deliberations to the attorney general every 
three months. Indeed, this commissioner’s frustration 
with the board at Amiens undoubtedly contributed in- 
spiration for the request of Joly de Fleury ten days 
later that the Parlement order all boards to send their 
deliberations. Finally, in 1784 and 1785 Rolland 
d’Erceville made many strong suggestions about busi- 
ness of the board at Aurillac: that it was prejudiced 
toward the principal, that it should retain him as an 
unpaid steward instead of paying a special person, that 
it should have an underprincipal, and that it should 
raise the salaries of the teachers. The situation at 
Aurillac was complex and abuses surely existed, but 
the commissioner also interfered more than was neces- 
sary and thereby aggravated the problems.°° 
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Thus, in his relations with local authorities Rolland 
d’Erceville was not only assiduous at all times but also 
occasionally small-minded or heavy-handed. He was, 
in addition, not completely disinterested. For ex- 
ample, in 1763 and 1767 he secured parlementary 
judgments naming two of his protégés as principals of 
the college at Poitiers, even though in the first case 
the municipal and judicial officials and the governing 
body of the University of Poitiers had agreed upon 
another man. In addition, in 1765 he got the munic- 
ipal officials of Angoulême, who had a special right 
to name the principal, to name another protégé. 

Rolland d’Erceville, finally, not only dominated the 
commissioners, but he also provided the energy and 
force to hold them together, especially after 1777. His 
attitudes about them can be seen in two letters which 
he wrote to the Amiens board in 1783. In March he 
informed it that he had received serious complaints 
from several of his colleagues and from citizens of 
Amiens, who were in Paris that winter, about its at- 
tempt to exercise unlimited authority. That was, he 
said, the same abuse he had heard from the commis- 
sioners who had been charged with this college prior 
to 1771—which indicated that the commissioners in 
general had been in close contact or, at least, that Rol- 
land d’Erceville had taken an interest in all colleges, 
whether charged to him or not. In May he told it that 
under the new apportionment Le Rebours was to be 
responsible for Amiens, but that this change would 
bring no alteration in the “principles” on which his 
personal correspondence with it had been based be- 
cause “none of us write or act except in conformity 
with the way of thinking [avis] of all.” ?? 

The relations of the commissioners with the admin- 
istrators of the ex-Jesuit colleges were, on the whole, 
loose and inconsistent. The attitudes of those admin- 
istrators toward the parlementary representatives for 
their schools are difficult to relate precisely. They 
must have resented what they viewed as unwarranted 
interference in their affairs, but they must also have 
appreciated help in securing acts of possession or other 
parlementary judgments. They were not always 
aware, and especially during the 1770’s, who the com- 
missioner, if any, was for the school. At least the 
board at La Rochelle, in August, 1775, lacked such 
knowledge.*? 

Finally, in addition to royal pronouncements, gen- 
eral and specific judgments, and commissioners, the 
Parlement also dealt with persons whose connections 
with the colleges were restricted to financial matters. 
Its contact with Marchal de Saincy, essentially a royal 
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official, was minimal. On one occasion it ordered 
Billom to pay him 3,595 livres which it owed in 
décimes. But its other judgments concerning him did 
not affect colleges directly.% 

Parlementary action regarding Bronod, steward of 
ex-Jesuit wealth within the court’s jurisdiction, was 
much more significant. In December, 1763, the court 
received his first report, for the period April 30, 1762, 
to April 30, 1763. The parlementaires accepted that 
report, which showed his receipts to have been 658,484 
livres, including 34,177 held by former Jesuits; 211,- 
407 from arrears on various annuities due on former 
Jesuit properties ; 34,290 from rents on houses and the 
product of the sale of furnishings in the Paris area; 
19,582 for pensions due former Jesuits teaching in 
Paris; 80,038 from reimbursements of capital due on 
the settlement of annuities; and 279,000 from sales 
made both in Paris and in the provinces. His ex- 
penditures had amounted to 369,654 livres including 
21,162 to Jesuits for provisional maintenance prior to 
August 6, 1762; 239,068 to former Jesuits after the 
judgment of that date ; 36,000 for operating expenses ; 
48,311 for salaries advanced to new teachers; and 
25,111 for expenses in executing the parlementary 
judgments and the ordinances of the commissioners of 
Parlement. In addition, the court awarded Bronod 
30,000 livres as payment for his labors, which Joly de 
Fleury assured the court had been difficult but accom- 
plished through great diligence. It paid N.-F. de 
Ponchon, a parlementary lawyer and the trustee of 
vacant Jesuit properties, 4,500 livres as his salary and 
6,000 as a gratuity for particular work done for the 
commissioners. Finally, it paid an architect 2,400 
livres (plus 300 for his disbursements) for inspecting 
and attending to repairs on three houses formerly oc- 
cupied by the Jesuits and forty other houses in Paris.°5 

Those figures heard by the court tell little of the 
complexity of Bronod’s operation. Of his receipts 
many fairly small sums came from the hands of pro- 
vincial stewards as the product of sales of silver plate, 
furnishings, and other objects, with the largest of the 
payments being 8,032 ; 8,000; and 5,160 livres from the 
stewards at Eu, Clermont-Ferrand, and Bourges. 
Most of the largest sums came, however, from the 
sales made in Paris and from other sources. Over 
35,000 livres accrued from sales made in the capital. 
Of his expenditures, most of the separate acts con- 
cerned the payment of Jesuit pensions. Some of the 
others dispatched sums to provincial stewards to have 
repairs made and to pay the salaries of teachers. In 
only two instances did he pay teachers directly—in 
September, 1762 to the three teachers of Compiègne, 
who were in Paris at the time, 300 livres each for five 
months of their salaries (as a result of the court 
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judgment of the previous day), and in January, 1763, 


to the newly named teachers at Moulins a total of 
2,200 livres for the first quarter of their salaries and 
for travel expenses. 

In most cases, then, Bronod dealt with the colleges 
through the local stewards, although occasionally he 
made the actual payments to their legal representa- 
tives. For example, in July, 1762, Bronod delivered 
over 1,362 livres to J. Vaufronard, a procurator of the 
Parlement, whom the steward at Auxerre shortly be- 
fore had made his legal representative by an official act 
passed before a notary of the bailliage court. Before 
delivering the money, Bronod and two other notaries 
of the Chatelet (to which Bronod was attached) recog- 
nized Vaufronard as a legal representative by signing 
the act. And in the following September Bronod 
turned over 2,800 livres to a parlementary bailiff to 
deliver to Chalons-sur-Marne to pay teachers. The 
payments of ex-Jesuits, on the other hand, were made 
not through the stewards but directly to them or, most 
often, to their legal representatives (such as priests or 
other secular clergymen, merchants, bourgeois of 
Paris, procurators of Parlement, and others). Bronod 
made the payments to such persons, of course, only 
when presented with a statement from the royal of- 
ficials that the provincial stewards lacked the funds to 
do so. 

Paying the salaries of some teachers and the pen- 
sions of what must have been most of the ex-Jesuits 
of the jurisdiction, plus receiving sums from payers of 
annuities and local stewards for Jesuit wealth that had 
been sold, were among Bronod’s most important func- 
tions. In addition, he paid some debts of the Jesuits, 
such as arrears of the décimes they owed. He also 
handled all affairs for Paris directly, such as paying 
ex-Jesuits their pensions, workmen for cleaning, 
clergymen for preaching, and suppliers of various 
types; providing sums for Louis-le-Grand; and re- 
ceiving rents from private houses and the products of 
sales made of Jesuit wealth in the city. Finally, 
Bronod paid the various persons who performed ser- 
vices to aid the commissioners of Parlement in per- 
forming their mission, on orders from the latter.% 

In June, 1764, the court received and approved 
Bronod’s second account, covering the period from 
April 30, 1763, through the same day in 1764. It 
showed that his receipts had dropped to 352,296 livres, 
including 188,762 from arrears on annuities; 34,324 
from rents on houses and the product of the sale of 
furnishings in the Paris area; 7,371 to pay former 
Jesuits in Paris; 65,801 from sales of former Jesuit 
wealth in Paris, and 56,038 from similar sales in the 
provinces. He also had at his disposition, however, 
288,844 livres from his previous balance. His ex- 
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penditures totalled 283,769 livres, including 3,850 to 
ex-Jesuits as the remainder of the sums accorded by 
the judgments of August 6 and 13, 1762; 55,000 to 
the union of Jesuit creditors for its expenses; 57,167 
to provincial colleges for teachers’ salaries, repairs, 
décimes, and other expenses; and 167,761 for the ex- 
penses of Louis-le-Grand as well as payments to of- 
ficials both in Paris and in the provinces who helped 
to liquidate Jesuit property. As for Bronod’s own 
remuneration, Joly de Fleury asked the court to con- 
sider not only the steward’s “difficulties [peines|, 
cares, extraordinary work,” and expenditures, plus his 
risks in undertaking such an administration, but also 
the greatly reduced receipts of his present account as 
compared with his first one. As a result Bronod was 
to receive 9,000 livres, of which 3,000 was to go to 
Ponchon. The architect was to get only 1,000 livres 
this time.*” 

Not until March, 1769, did the court receive Bron- 
od’s third account, for the period from May 1, 1764, 
to April 30, 1765. His receipts of 602,208 livres came 
from the following sources: 156,917 from arrears on 
rentes; 38,000 from reimbursements of rentes ; 21,344 
from rents on houses and sale of furnishings in Paris; 
4,500 for pensions of former Jesuits in Paris; 6,200 
from the sale of other effects; 17,876 from provincial 
stewards; and 357,370 from the previous balance. 
The expenses were 343,511 livres, including 71,459 
sent to the provincial colleges for teachers’ salaries, 
Jesuits’ pensions, and settlements resulting from the 
acts of possession, and 122,158 sent to local officials, 
and for Bronod’s expenses. His stipend, and that of 
Ponchon, were to be the same as those set by the 
judgment of June 5, 1764. In his request asking the 
court to approve the account Joly de Fleury indicated 
that the most important part of Bronod’s operation 
had ended by April, 1765, and that his subsequent ac- 
counts could be seen by the Grand’Chambre alone, 
not by all of the chambers of the court assembled, as 
had been the case until then.*® 

The details of Bronod’s account here approved are 
similar to his earlier ones, although sums received 
from provincial stewards are few and many of his ex- 
penditures are for different purposes, Among the 
receipts one finds, however, one of 6,000 livres for the 
royal pension due to the English college of Saint-Omer 
for 1759. Among the expenditures, in June, 1764 he 
paid 2,000 to the steward at Macon for the Dominicans 
holding the college, but he sent no other sums for 
teachers’ salaries. Several sums went to the four 
Irishmen who were former boursiers of the Irish col- 
lege at Poitiers. 

Bronod’s first payment in settling with a college 
following an act of possession came in November, 
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1764, this one sending 15,000 livres to the board at 
La Flèche. For other schools whose acts contain 
figures, he owed sums of between 1,694 livres for Sens 
to 8,476 for Eu. On the other hand, the boards at 
Clermont-Ferrand, Mauriac, and Tours owed sums of 
7,883 ; 900; and 3,000 livres respectively to him, and 
they were to propose to the court how they could pay 
them off. Bronod himself had made almost all his 
payments prior to 1771, although those to Nevers, the 
Wallon college, and Arras did not come until 1772, 
1774, and 1779 respectively, the latter after the college 
had been delivered over to the Oratorians. The situa- 
tion of several colleges vis-à-vis Bronod had improved 
because of separate payments made in compensation 
for what stewards had paid to Jesuits and ex-Jesuits. 
Thus, the act for Moulins indicated that the school’s 
debt to Bronod was to decrease because of 3,000 livres 
to be paid by him for this purpose, and his records 
show that sums of 7,999; 1,775; 7,525; and 2,425 went 
to Billom, Charleville, Clermont-Ferrand, and Eu re- 
spectively for similar purposes.?°? 

As the years passed, and an increasing number of 
colleges received their possessions, Bronod’s operation 
grew ever smaller. In the years 1767-1773 his annual 
receipts and expenditures averaged only 35,176 and 
30,476 livres respectively. With the “revolution of 
1771” he vanishes from the parlementary records. 
Furthermore, after 1771 he had little or no contact 
with any of the former Jesuit colleges. He and a 
second steward comparable to himself who was named 
early in 1781 appear to have been merely spokesmen 
for the union of Jesuit creditors, which, in 1783, at- 
tempted to collect sums from several colleges. Thus, 
a former parlementary lawyer, who introduced himself 
as a counsel of the union and who claimed to write 
under a charge from Rolland d’Erceville, asked the 
boards at Angouléme, Blois, and Chalons-sur-Marne 
for 2,642; 4,087; and 5,442 livres respectively, which 
the stewards’ account indicated that the colleges owed 
to him (i.e., to the union). On the other hand, in the 
same year the board at Amiens claimed that the union 
through the stewards owed it some 13,000 livres for 
payments it had made to Jesuits and for décimes he 
had collected on college properties.1% Nothing indi- 
cates that any of the sums were paid. Bronod died 
bankrupt in 1781, shortly after the union of creditors 
had begun to make insistent claims on his property 
and after the Parlement had named the second stew- 
ard. But neither his bankruptcy and death nor the 
operations of the second steward were of more than a 
minor and remote importance to the colleges during 
the remainder of the ancien régime." 

The Parlement of Paris was, therefore, of great 
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importance for the former Jesuit colleges of its juris- 
diction. It not only expelled the Jesuits but also pres- 
sured the royal government into giving their colleges 
a new official status and then maintained contact with 
the new administrators. Such contact consisted of 
giving regular commissioners responsibility for corre- 
spondence and of issuing judgments dealing primarily 
with forms of administration, resources, and teachers. 
The contact was not steady enough for the court to 
establish more than a haphazard control, at least partly 
because of the uncertain political fortunes of the par- 
lementaires. Through 1770 they and the royal gov- 
ernment cooperated rather well concerning the col- 
leges, aside from a dispute over the form the admin- 
istration of them should take in Artois and some 
arbitrary action in 1769 by Chancellor Maupeou in 
regard to Louis-le-Grand. From 1771 to 1774 the 
“Maupeou Parlement” and the superior councils not 
only interrupted the work of the regular Parlement 
but also treated the colleges variously. After 1774 it 
took the court several years—if it did so completely at 
all—to reestablish its former relationship with the col- 
leges, and as the 1780’s progressed it was preoccupied 
in other, more political areas. In addition, after the 
“revolution of 1771” the Parlement and the royal gov- 
ernment no longer cooperated closely, a situation char- 
acterized by a royal policy of delivering many colleges 
over to religious communities without consulting par- 
lementaires. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL ACTIONS 
AND REACTIONS 


After the removal of the Jesuits from their colleges 
until the demise of the Parlement, the clergy were 
deeply involved in the existence of those schools. 
Some of their involvement was external, as in the 
cases of religious communities accepting or rejecting 
offers to provide teachers, of chapters claiming control 
over schools, of individual prelates supervising the 
teaching of theology, and of the prelates as a body in 
their assembly acting as a pressure group to increase 
the power of the Church over education. Other in- 
volvement was more immediate and included prelates 
holding seats carrying precedence and presidency on 
the boards, regular clergymen teaching all subjects in 
three schools administered by boards and theology in 
several others, and secular ecclesiastics as individuals 
serving as teachers or chaplains. In addition, many 
clergymen were curés or chaplains at benefices con- 
trolled by the boards. The clergymen were often in 
awkward positions, caught between, on the one hand, 
wanting involvement or employment in the schools 
and, on the other, being unsure of the fate of the 
Jesuits or wanting to remain faithful to them, being 
unable to furnish the personnel needed to serve as 
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teachers, or desiring to eliminate the boards entirely 
so that ecclesiastics could operate the colleges. 

The involvement of the clergy was substantial even 
in the colleges which had individuals as instructors. 
A solid majority of the teachers in those schools were 
priests or other secular ecclesiastics. In several cases 
the principals, most of whom were priests, said mass 
for the students and several of them received extra 
remuneration for so doing. Their right to perform 
that function received confirmation in March, 1764, 
from the theology faculty of the University of Paris, 
which said that an ecclesiastic as principal named by a 
board (presided over by a prelate) was a resident of 
a diocese and could say mass without special episcopal 
permission, although he could not preach the word of 
God or hear confessions.! Amiens and Orléans had 
chaplains but other provincial schools apparently could 
not afford them. For Louis-le-Grand, large and 
wealthy enough, the board did not hire chaplains, but, 
instead retained priests to say mass. In Paris, in addi- 
tion, some boursiers acted as confessors and maîtres 
de conférence gave religious instruction. However, 
principals and teachers generally were expected not to 
perform religious duties outside the colleges. In sev- 
eral instances teachers who secured curacies had to 
decide whether to accept them or not, because after 
1784 teachers could not also be curés. In addition, 
the boards named and paid those clergymen who 
served as curés and chaplains at benefices attached to 
the colleges (Louis-le-Grand’s board, for example, 
named to sixteen curacies), but those positions, al- 
though a part of the complex financial dealings of the 
boards, did not bear upon the life within the colleges.? 

The connections of church chapters with colleges 
were usually external ones. Chapters had been instru- 
mental in the sixteenth century in setting up or in 
helping to set up many secondary schools, and several 
of them continued to pay sums to the colleges under 
the title of preceptorial prebends rather than having 
one of their canons act as a teacher. Payment of that 
sum, in fact, caused a long and bitter legal struggle 
between the chapter and the board at Macon. In 
addition, by presenting historic claims several chapters 
sought to control colleges. The chapters of Amiens, 
Arras, Billom, and Sens failed in their endeavors, but 
the one at Chalons-sur-Marne gained a special seat on 
the board. At Bar-le-Duc which did not have a board, 
two chapters of the city continued to share the admin- 
istration of the college with the president of the local 
chambre des comptes and the nearest relative of the 
founder, as they had done since 1571. The chapter at 
Béthune claimed that all eight foundations connected 
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to the local college (including a low mass, two proces- 
sions, and a distribution to the poor who were ill) 
plus the revenues for them, in reality belonged to it. 
Those operating the college probably did not want to 
acquit these functions, but, in any case, the claim 
appears to have been meaningless because the Jesuits 
had carried off all the papers pertaining to them. The 
chapter at Hesdin quarreled with the municipal of- 
ficials over an effort of the latter to have the canons 
use the college church.*. For Louis-le-Grand the board 
was involved with chapters fairly frequently but not in 
a fundamental way. Four of them functioned as supe- 
riors major for constituent colleges and, as such, had 
to be consulted on important decisions affecting their 
schools. Two of these (the chapters of Amiens and 
Beauvais) protested in 1764 that Cholets should not 
be incorporated into Louis-le-Grand, but their protest 
was in vain. Two others (of Arras and Noyon) pub- 
lished representations against the letter patent of 1767, 
which contributed to the imposition of another by 
Maupeou in 1769. In addition, two chapters (Rouen 
and Notre Dame de Paris) were parties in complex 
lawsuits involving the board.® 

Prelates affected the operations of the provincial 
colleges and the boards much more than the chapters 
because they could sit on boards and, probably of more 
importance, because their positions naturally made 
them local leaders. The initial reaction of prelates to 
the boards varied greatly. In many cities they appear 
to have welcomed them as an opportunity to get their 
feet inside doors that had been largely closed to secular 
ecclesiastics. Indeed, it is likely that pressure from 
Champion de Cicé, the persistent Bishop of Auxerre, 
contributed greatly to Louis XV’s grant to a prelate 
of the first seat on each board. The Bishop of Angers 
gave his full cooperation by naming his representative 
to the board at La Fléche late in February. The 
Archbishop of Reims did likewise with regard to the 
board at Charleville, although he did not act quite so 
promptly. The Bishop at Clermont-Ferrand gave the 
board of his city much advice, and the one at Sens 
actually took the initiative in organizing his board, 
even though the February Edict gave the royal of- 
ficials the responsibility to do so. A similar situation, 
according to the Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques, occurred 
at Blois, with the bishop giving a dinner for the royal 
and municipal officials, the five of them electing two 
notables (one being the lieutenant general’s father-in- 
law) who would be useless to the board, and the five 
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also selecting a “true Jesuit” as principal. The Bishop 
of Angoulême also must have welcomed the local 
board, an assumption substantiated both because he 
had opposed the municipality’s handling of the college 
in 1762 and because he was to sustain a great interest 
in the board’s activities. Archbishop Malvin de Mon- 
tazet at Lyon quarreled with the royal officials over 
formation of the board, but after its establishment, he 
took a great interest in its activities and influenced 
them greatly. Even while in Paris in the spring of 
1763 he helped to induce the royal government to sub- 
mit Trinité, which the municipality had confided to 
Oratorians, to the board’s control. His influence over 
the board was indeed so great, according to a pas- 
sionate attack on him published in Lyon in 1790, that 
he packed it with “slaves of Jansenism” and got it to 
give a free hand to the Oratorians to squander the 
resources of the college of Trinité.’ 

The Archbishop of Tours, on the other hand, quar- 
reled with the local board from the beginning, and he 
even refused to permit the Oratorians to teach theol- 
ogy in the college. In this case the Parlement inter- 
vened to the extent of barring the prelate’s own nom- 
inees from teaching theology either. The Bishop at 
Langres opposed so strongly all actions replacing the 
Jesuits in the colleges that he refused to cooperate at 
all with the local board. Indeed, in September, 1763 
he was to issue a pastoral letter so vituperative that 
the Parlement publicly burned it. The most serious 
episcopal interference with a board, that of Champion 
de Cicé at Auxerre, had begun in 1762 and was to con- 
tinue until 1776. His initial reaction to the board was 
to present directly to it and indirectly in a letter to the 
attorney general the rights over control of the college 
which he believed himself and his cathedral chapter to 
have.® 

Aside from Champion de Cicé, the only bishop to 
cause serious difficulty for a board after 1763 was the 
one for Langres, who made a special trip to that city 
in 1782 and helped to form opposition to the board’s 
operation. In the same vein the Bishop of Poitiers, 
although not dealing with a board, reputedly tried, as 
of 1777, to ruin the college by enticing away all its 
theology students and by supporting pédagogies in 
neighboring cities. And the Archbishop of Bourges in 
1783 attempted to interfere in the way the university 
selected a logic teacher.® 


7 Ibid., 1763, pp. 181-182; AC, Charleville, GG. 91; AC, 
Sens, GG. 2, 4; AD, Sarthe, D. 4; Rolland d’Erceville, 
Recueil, p. 167n.; Compte rendu 1: pp. 433; BN, Joly de 
Fleury, No. 426, Section 5002, Items 195-199; J. F. David, 
Réclamation contre divers abus . . . sur l'administration des 
collèges et sur les corporations, addressés à la municipalité 
de Lyon (Lyon, 1790), pp. 20-30. 

8 Compte rendu 1: pp. 563-571; AN, X*48515, pp. 404bis- 
407, X?48517, pp. 301bis-305bis; Delattre (ed.), pp. 957-958. 
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Many prelates, on the other hand, worked reason- 
ably well with administrators after 1763. Bishops at 
Amiens worked to establish boarding facilities. The 
bishop at Clermont-Ferrand in 1767 began to con- 
tribute 1,200 livres annually to support two theology 
teachers and in 1777 got the board to institute a mass, 
compulsory for all students, to be said each Sunday in 
the college. The Bishop of La Rochelle in 1777 
strongly defended the board and its authority, this 
after the teachers had formally objected to visits to 
their classes by a board member. The Archbishop of 
Lyon in 1781 offered, from Paris, advice on how 
teachers should be appointed for the college of Notre 
Dame, and in 1786 he established three bourses for 
theology students at Trinité. The Bishop of Orléans 
in the period 1785-1787 involved himself in the dis- 
missal, with a pension, of a rhetoric teacher who pub- 
lished works too favorable to philosophes; got the 


board to accord five thousand livres to the Brothers of 


Christian Schools ; and tried to secure the approval of 
Joly de Fleury and Rolland d’Erceville for a board 
proposal to contribute three hundred livres annually 
for heating the public library, operated by the Benedic- 
tines, and for new books for it. (The parlementaire, 
who knew the situation at Orléans very well because 
his home was nearby, did not approve the proposal, 
citing the danger of placing stoves in libraries.) The 
Bishop of Saint-Flour in 1769 established two chairs 
of theology in the college. The Archbishop of Sens 
in 1778 suppressed the local house of the Celestines and 
turned over a portion of its resources to the college. 
And at Macon the bishop, caught in the matter of the 
disputed preceptorial prebend between the board on 
which he officially sat and the chapter of his cathedral, 
attempted to rule so that the college would gain needed 
funds and the canons would not lose a great deal.?° 
Whatever their attitudes toward the colleges, the 
provincial prelates did not directly participate much in 
the deliberations of the boards. All of them appear to 
have had substitutes, even for schools in episcopal 
cities, and most of them seem to have appointed such 
persons regularly. For example, the Archbishop of 
Angouléme assiduously named a representative, al- 
though the bishops of Autun (for the Moulins board) 
did not. Yet, many prelates themselves attended at 
least once in a while, especially in the episcopal cities. 
At Amiens, for example, bishops attended four of 
seventeen board meetings in 1766, six of twenty-one in 
1769, three of nineteen in 1778, two of nineteen in 
1783, and none of twenty-one in 1789. At Blois, the 
bishops attended eight of twenty-one in 1777 and three 
of fifteen in 1786. Other representative figures are 
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two of twenty at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1783, seven of 
twenty-one at Lyon in 1767, two of seventeen at 
Macon in 1765, and one of seventeen at Sens in 1764. 
When prelates did attend meetings their appearances 
usually were clustered into the times when they left 
Paris or Versailles to visit their dioceses. For the 
boards of non-episcopal cities the prelates seldom, if 
ever, attended meetings. For example, for Moulins the 
bishops of Autun attended only once during the eigh- 
teen-year existence of the board. The representatives 
of prelates, who usually were canons, grands vicaires, 
or vicaires généraux in episcopal cities and curés 
elsewhere, often attended the meetings with some reg- 
ularity when the prelates did not. Any representative 
could attend meetings even when the prelate was 
present in the city, a practice challenged, apparently 
without success, by the board of Amiens in 1776.11 
In summary, the prelates did not actively oppose the 
boards, but none of them attended meetings regularly 
and only a few (the archbishops of Lyon and Sens, 
for example) appear to have concerned themselves 
with the colleges directly in anything approaching a 
sustained fashion. 

For Louis-le-Grand the clergyman heading the 
board was the Grand Aumônier, the king’s chief con- 
fessor. Roche-Aymon held the position until 1777, 
followed by the Cardinal de Rohan-Guémené until 
1786, and Cardinal de Laval de Montmorency through 
1790. The seat these men held was not a productive 
one for the board, because they attended meetings in- 
frequently, did not have substitutes, and participated 
little in the work. Roche-Aymon was the best, as 
he showed up at the first few meetings the board held 
and occasionally thereafter, until 1773. Rohan- 
Guémené attended six times, but none after 1781. 
Laval de Montmorency did not so much as make one 
appearance. Yet, the Grand Aumoniers, despite bad 
attendance records, were prestigious persons and, as 
such, often served as links with Versailles. Thus, the 
board used Roche-Aymon in 1764 to ask the controller 
general to get the king to accord the principal of 
Louis-le-Grand an emeritus pension; in 1766 to thank 
the controller general for royal kindnesses given in a 
recent letters patent; and in 1770 to use his influence 
to obtain a royal grant for the principal. The board 
used Rohan-Guémené in 1778, 1781, and 1783 to pre- 
sent copies of Rolland d’Erceville’s writings to Louis 
XVI and in 1778 to solicit the king for a seat on the 
board for the principal. The royal government also 
employed the Grand-Aumôniers as links: in 1765 to 
convey information in regard to a lawsuit; in 1767 to 
have the board fully execute a recent letters patent ; 
and in 1771 to forward a royal wish that the school’s 
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steward be dismissed. In addition, in 1781 Rohan- 
Guémené, along with the keeper of the seals, offered 
_a decision of mediation in a lawsuit (although the 
party not connected with Louis-le-Grand, the Lazar- 
ists, rejected the decision) .*° 

The Grand-Aumôniers also used their positions to 
gain special favors. In 1778 Rohan-Guémené secured 
for himself (rather than dioceses) the right to name 
boys to twenty-four new bourses attached to the col- 
lege of Maitre Gervais. And, in 1788 and 1789 Laval 
de Montmorency, although virtually inactive as a 
board member, persuaded the board to let him name 
boursiers when it was not his turn to do so. 

In addition to the Grand-Aumôniers on Louis-le- 
Grand’s board other high clergymen affected its opera- 
tion in several ways. Six prelates were, for example, 
superiors major of small colleges. As such they had 
the right to name a certain number of boursiers and 
they or their representatives could attend meetings at 
which important matters concerning their schools were 
discussed. In regard to the meetings, for example, 
the Bishop of Laon attended meetings in 1780 con- 
cerning the reduction of the bourses in the college of 
Laon and in 1788 concerning major repairs to some 
houses belonging to that school. The Archbishop of 
Paris, A.E.L. le Clerc de Juigné de Neuchelles, at- 
tended meetings in 1787 and 1789 when long-term 
leases were the topic. For the boursiers not only did 
the prelates have the right to name boys to the bourses 
which the finances of their schools could bear, but also 
they occasionally asked for suppressed bourses to be 
reestablished or for new ones to be established or for 
special ones to be granted. The board also had con- 
tact with prelates in other ways than in their roles as 
superiors major. For example, in separate instances 
it quarreled with the Archbishop of Paris and the 
Bishop of Beauvais over the naming of curés at bene- 
fices. The archbishop with whom it thus quarreled 
was Christophe de Beaumont, the clergyman who gave 
it the most trouble. 
beginning until 1781, he blocked for two months in 
1764 exhumations in the chapels of small colleges (an 
affair which ended only after the Archbishop of Lyon 
overruled Beaumont and the Parlement turned down 
his appeal), and in 1778 and 1780 he was involved in 
lawsuits over bourses foundations. His successor, 
Clerc de Juigné, asked to be made president of Louis- 
le-Grand’s board, saying that the reason why the 
Archbishop of Paris was denied that honor in 1763 
had to do with Beaumont personally. The king did 
not, however, honor Clerc de Juigné’s request.** 

In addition to the importance of prelates vis-à-vis 
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individual boards, their influence was important in 
many royal decisions determining the status of the 
provincial colleges. For example, the letters patent of 
1763 for Roanne and Orléans specifically mention that 
the Archbishop of Lyons wanted the former conferred 
to the Priests of Saint-Joseph and the Bishop of 
Orléans wanted the latter preserved. At Blois in 1768 
the bishop strongly supported an unsuccessful move of 
the municipality to install Benedictines. At Tours in 
1779 the archbishop approved of an offer made to the 
Oratorians after having worked against such a move 
in 1763. At Moulins in 1780 the Bishop of Autun 
probably was involved in the overtures made to the 
Doctrinaires. For Charleville, the Archbishop of 
Reims in 1781 approved a plan to install the “congre- 
gation” of Prémontré in the college. In addition, the 
pronouncement of 1781 giving the college of Laon over 
to the Benedictines stated that the bishop, along with 
other groups of the city, had invited those religious to 
assume control of the school. Finally, the Archbishop 
of Bourges played a large role in regulars taking over 
there. Only in the case of Bishop Champion de Cicé 
of Auxerre, however, was a prelate alone responsible 
for inducing the government to substitute members of 
religious communities for individuals as teachers.*® 
Although some prelates accepted the expulsion of 
the Jesuits rather early and many of them as indi- 
viduals cooperated with the boards established by the 
February Edict, collectively in an emergency General 
Assembly late in 1761 they supported the Jesuits and 
in subsequent assemblies they repeatedly complained 
about the Edict and about other measures affecting the 
former Jesuit schools. In 1762, when the Parlement 
removed the Jesuits as teachers, the clergy did nothing 
but assert, during an extraordinary General Assembly 
in June, what they called their traditional rights over 
education in the colleges.i$ In the General Assembly 
of 1765 the Archbishop of Bourges called the recent 
expulsion of the Jesuits unfortunate and the Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse complained of the treatment meted 
out to former Jesuits, wanting especially that they be 
permitted to exercise priestly functions without hin- 
drance from the secular law courts. This Assembly 
took no formal actions regarding the Jesuits, but it did 
vote to present to the king a memorandum on the 
administration of the schools as established by the 
Edict and modified by the court’s regulatory judgment 
of January, 1765. It regretted the existence of only 
one ecclesiastic on boards (as principals could be lay- 
men) ; the absence of representatives of chapters; the 
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inferior position of the prelates’ representatives (who 
could not preside, whereas the representative for the 
royal officials, not permitted by the Edict but by the 
Parlement, could); and, generally, the “despotic 
authority” exercised by the Parlement over the col- 
leges. Furthermore, it asked that the government 
order boards to pay the décimes on the resources of 
their schools, which many had refused to do; that 
prelates gain absolute control over the teaching of 
theology; and that the prelates, rather than whoever 
collected the revenues, name the curés of former 
benefices of the Jesuits.1? 

In the extraordinary Assembly of 1772 the clergy be- 
came more specific and more insistent in the observa- 
tions on education they presented to the king. Un- 
doubtedly they believed the time, after the Parlement 
had been weakened and after the faults of the system 
created by the Edict had become apparent, propitious to 
get the government to effect significant changes. In that 
year and again in its Assembly in 1775 they appealed 
strongly for the removal from boards of the power to 
name curés at benefices. On both occasions they also 
submitted memoranda in which they protested pri- 
marily that prelates had been given almost no control 
over secondary education, particularly religious in- 
struction, and that clergymen did not fill all teaching 
positions. The clergy acknowledged that some 
changes in the methods and content of secondary ed- 
ucation were necessary for the formation of useful 
subjects and true Christians, but these were not cru- 
cial. What was most needed—to reestablish respect 
at all levels of society and to halt the frightening 
recent progress of irreligion—was a reform of pressing 
abuses in the organization of the colleges and in the 
performances of the teachers, the principals, the 
boards, and the parlements. According to the prel- 
ates the teachers in schools not run by religious com- 
munities, being secular clergymen, former regular 
clergymen, and both single and married laymen thrown 
together by chance and necessity rather than wise 
discernment, had such diverse views, teaching meth- 
ods, and reasons for teaching that they could not pos- 
sibly form a body and teach at all well. The laymen, 
although including a few virtuous men who were good 
teachers, on the whole were, the assembled clergy 
maintained, completely inadequate, especially in the 
vital area of religious instruction. Furthermore, all 
the teachers showed a dangerous independence of 
thought and action, and they usually treated their 
positions as temporary ones because of inadequate 
compensation. The high clergy said that the prin- 
cipals, controlled strictly by the boards, had insufficient 
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powers to subordinate the teachers or clear up dis- 
orders, let alone to prevent them and thus they fre- 
quently had to attempt to prevent dissension and dis- 
orders by suffering disregard for regulations and by 
ignoring breaches of discipline. 

Neither was the high clergy satisfied with the 
powers or the personnel of the boards. They said that 
those bodies could not dismiss incompetent teachers 
or take other significant actions without going through 
legal procedures which limited their zeal. The board 
members, good men as individuals in society, had too 
many outside interests and duties to sustain for long a 
concerned and regular participation in board activities 
and were too susceptible to engaging in intrigues, dis- 
playing individual biases, and yielding to parental and 
community pressure. In any case, they lacked the 
knowledge to cope intelligently with discipline, cur- 
riculum, and the selection of teachers. Surprisingly, 
the high clergy also charged the board members with a 
blind respect for traditional education and a resistance 
to changes in method and curriculum. Finally, they 
accused the parlements, which were concerned about 
the poor administration provided by the boards, of 
having done everything possible to limit the powers of 
those boards. They concluded that all these faults of 
the system had caused great drops in enrollment at 
the colleges and a significant decrease in public con- 
fidence.*® 

In response to the two memoranda the chief judicial 
officials of the realm (the chancellor in 1772 and the 
keeper of the seals in 1775) gave vague replies, prom- 
ising to consult the clergy concerning education.’® 
The crown did not remove from boards the power to 
name curés at benefices, nor did it move in other ways 
to reform the system created by the Edict, unless the 
acts of turning more and more former Jesuit schools 


over to religious communities could be considered as 


a reform. Still, the clergy did not give up. 

In 1780 the high clergy decided to be even more 
specific in their complaints about abuses in the col- 
leges. Thus, in order to prepare a plan of administra- 
tion they sent a circular letter to all prelates asking for 
useful information on the colleges of their respective 
dioceses. The letter asked about the colleges’ spiritual 
and temporal administration ; their type of instruction ; 
the prelates’ views on the best training of teachers ; 
the inconveniences and abuses of the existing arrange- 
ments; and the advantages to be gained from turning 
the colleges over to religious communities to the ex- 
clusion of individual masters, whether lay or ecclesias- 
tic. The response to the letter at first was not good. 
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In 1782, when the assembly returned to the subject of 
education, the Archbishop of Arles reported that badly 
needed reform could not come until prelates complied 
with the circular letter of 1780. The assembly voted 
to honor his request that the letter be sent again, ask- 
ing for responses by July, 1784, so that a report could 
be given in 1785.21 The clergy also sought early in 
1784 to obtain from Joly de Fleury the memoranda 
sent in 1762 by the universities and the letter he sent 
out in April, 1783. The attorney general, after con- 
ferring with Lefèvre d’Amécourt, declined to turn over 
the requested documents.” The individual prelates, 
for their part, undoubtedly had better things to do 
than to send the requested information. In any case, 
the clergy did not present a plan of reform for admin- 
istration of the colleges in any of their future assem- 
blies.?? 

The attitudes of religious communities or of their 
individual houses are even more difficult to assess and 
to generalize upon than those of the secular clergy. 
Some communities or houses may have eagerly sought 
to replace the Jesuits as teachers, although such was 
not very often the case. In 1762 many houses had 
rejected offers to do so. From 1763 to 1771 many 
religious communities were reluctant to accept col- 
leges at least partly because of a reluctance to be sub- 
jected to the control of boards, even if it involved only 
the administration of resources.?* After that date, 
when communities did take over an increasing number 
of such institutions and were not subject to board 
control, in only two cases do they appear to have taken 
the initiative, and in neither case were they successful. 
Shortly before the Doctrinaires received the Wallon 
college of Saint-Omer in 1777 the abbot and monks 
of Saint-Bertin in Artois presented an insistent request 
to the royal council for the right to offer instruction 
in the school, basing it on a claim of having founded in 
the sixteenth century the institution later given to the 
Jesuits. The municipal officials strongly supported the 
claim of the religious, and one can only speculate as 
to why the government passed over them. In the 
other case, between 1781 and 1783 the community of 
Prémontré sought to take over the college at Charle- 
ville. The man who carried out the community’s 
effort, Abbé R. Lissoir of Laval-Dieu, secured the ap- 
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proval of the Archbishop of Reims and probably would 
have gained the support of the board and of the 
municipality had the Prince de Condé’s council not 
opposed the project as being inadequate. The Carolo- 
politains, whose city formed a part of that prince’s 
domains, did not formally approve the proposed 
change in the college because Condé’s prerogatives 
prohibited them from doing so. Therefore, the letters 
patent, which many persons at the local level thought 
were coming, never appeared, and the college at 
Charleville remained board-controlled with individuals 
as teachers.” 

Many houses served when called, but French re- 
ligious communities generally were not strong in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century and few of them 
seem to have been enthusiastic about furnishing the 
personnel to staff the schools. One can assume that 
the Oratory, had it been able to, would have taken 
more schools than it did, because it has been widely 
thought to have been Jansenist and therefore anxious 
to replace the Jesuits. Surely it was the community, 
if any, whose members many parlementaires preferred 
as teachers.®% Yet, how ready it was to take advantage 
of the new situation is not clear. At the time of the 
Jesuit expulsion its general remarked that it was 
decadent and poor, and that it should not extend itself 
by taking more colleges.” Yet, the same person told 
the board at Tours in September, 1763, in declining 
for the moment to place Oratorians in the college, only 
that he could make no commitments until the king 
“explained himself.” And in the previous month the 
Oratorian superior of the college of Trinité at Lyon 
said that the Oratory, although having been weak for 
half a century, was strong enough to accept the chal- 
lenge of contracting new obligations.** In any case, 
the Oratory had a limited capacity to provide teachers. 
And further proof that communities would not or 
could not supply teachers came in the form of letters 
patent of 1776 changing the rules of the Benedictines 
of Saint-Maur, which Marcel Marion has indicated as 
one of the few strong communities at the time, so that 
it could hold colleges.?? 

Some local persons or bodies who opposed the in- 
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troduction of regular clergymen into their colleges 
cited a decline of religious communities as a reason. 
For example, in 1763 the royal officials at Macon and 
an unidentified individual at Lyon mentioned such a 
decline when rejecting communities.2° And the mayor 
of Tulle in 1788 bitterly complained that the Theatines 
of his city, who held the college of Tulle and who were 
being proposed for the one at Angoulême, did not have 
sufficient local members even to staff fully the school 
at Tulle and had been using non-Theatines to teach the 
lower classes. The Bishop of Angouléme, who wanted 
a community in the college of his episcopal city, ad- 
mitted that the Theatines would be able to furnish, at 
most, only the minimum number of men and the Ora- 
tory could not accept because they could scarcely staff 
the schools they already held.2* Communities did, 
nevertheless, hold many former Jesuit colleges, espe- 
cially after 1771, and their members taught philosophy 
and theology in several others. I found no examples 
of local officials after 1762 wanting communities and 
not being able to secure them. 

For men of the time a question more important than 
whether religious communities could hold colleges was 
whether they should. Discussions on the subject had 
taken place in several cities in 1762, and in the case 
of Lyon a debate among officials had carried over into 
1763. That debate was the most important on the 
subject prior to 1771. 

In Lyon the royal and municipal officials tradition- 
ally had quarreled about many things, and this debate 
was an important facet of their rivalry. The royal 


officials argued that the few communities in France 


devoted to education scarcely had sufficient members 
for the colleges then held by them; that the “spirit of 
party” that often develops in them can impress youth 
adversely ; that the management of resources can give 
them a dangerous power ; and that their removal when 
they do not live up to expectations is difficult to ac- 
complish. On the other hand, individuals (secular 
ecclesiastics or laymen) can improve on the job or 
can be easily removed, and with them necessary 
changes in curriculum and teaching methods can be 
more easily made than if communities are engaged. 
The municipal officials preferred men who live in a 
community, but rather than regular orders they opted 
for two “congregations” of secular priests: the Ora- 
torians and the Missionaries of Saint Joseph. The 
municipality said that those communities were attached 
to the Gallican church, were truly French and ob- 
servant of the maxims and customs of the realm, and 
were subject to the control of French prelates. The 
agreements concluded by the municipality with those 
communities provided the focal point for general dis- 
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agreement which took place in Paris in 1763 and 
which formed the backdrop for the letters patent con- 
cerning Lyon.*? 

On April 23, 1763, while that letters patent was 
being prepared, the Lyon board broached the question 
anew whether the colleges should be confided to 
communities or individuals, a question which they 
believed required an answer before they could ex- 
amine the agreements made by the municipality with 
the two communities. By the time the board was to 
begin its debate on May 5 the lieutenant general had 
heard of the letters patent modifying the agreements, 
although the pronouncement and the parlementary act 
registering it (also of April 29) had not been received. 
The royal officials wanted to suspend their debate out 
of respect, but the other five board members voted that, 
although they did not lack respect, the opinions of the 
members should be placed in the board’s register. 
This was done, although the two royal officials offered 
no views, and the other men, who reflected the views 
of the archbishop, favored maintaining the agreements 
with the communities. These five men generally ad- 
mitted that persons in communities could form “esprits 
de parti,’ but they preferred such an arrangement 
because communities could give better education and 
probably would be better men morally than individ- 
uals who would be chosen at random, would be iso- 
lated from one another, and would be expensive to 
maintain, especially if married. They all stressed, 
however, that they wanted “secular congregations” 
(such as the communities of Saint Lazare, Saint Sul- 
pice, Saint Joseph, and the Oratory), which are com- 
posed of secular priests who take no vows and have 
no monastic ties, rather than regular orders. In his 
opinion the clerical representative, the Abbé La Croix, 
informed the board of a letter he had received from 
Saint-Florentin, which said that the king would not 
exclude religious communities from the colleges be- 
cause he did not envisage all cities embracing a uni- 
form régime. The letter of Saint-Florentin, which he 
probably wrote prior to the issue of the letters patent, 
also said that each board was free to give its opinion 
on the plan it preferred to adopt.%* The Lyon board 
acted too late to exercise that right. 

Other such discussions and debates may have taken 
place after 1763, although the apparent royal policy 
prior to at least 1772 of confiding few colleges to com- 
munities undoubtedly diminished their number. With 
the arrival of Louis XVI, however, at least five took 
place once again. 

At Tours in 1779 and at Bourges in the mid-1780’s 
the discussions were essentially one-sided. At Tours 
almost the only persons opposed to turning over the 
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college to regulars were the classroom teachers, who 
supposedly carried their opposition to the point of 
giving their students beatings and unauthorized dis- 
missals. The principal, acting against his self inter- 
ests, said that only men living in a secular community 
could maintain extensive boarding facilities, such as 
the citizens wanted, and could provide an elevated 
(bien soutenue) education. Rolland d’Erceville, who 
was generally opposed to having regulars teach, curi- 
ously was neutral about this proposed change even 
though he said that the prosecuting attorney at Tours 
did not favor it. At Bourges the only opposition 
came from the tribunal and from the arts faculty (1.e., 
essentially, the teachers of the college) of the uni- 
versity. They said that the Doctrinaires, proposed as 
the new teachers, were few in number so that they had 
to take in young men without resources and sometimes 
without principles to staff their colleges. They argued 
that “to say that laymen are not proper for instruction 
is a ridiculous paradox” ; that teachers should be indi- 
viduals, who are free men subjected to nobody but 
directed by a “legitimate authority” ; and that to argue 
otherwise would be useless because the issue has al- 
ready been settled by the “most celebrated magis- 
trates’ (Guyton de Morveau and, especially, La 
Chalotais). Such opposition was in vain, however, 
and the municipal officials who praised the subordina- 
tion, discipline, and common interests of ecclesiastics 
living together in a body, molded local opinion solidly 
in favor of the religious. The cathedral chapter even 
tied the proposed change to a strengthening of mœurs 
and to the battle against the ever growing spirit of 
irreligion.’ 

At Moulins, on the other hand, discussion among 
persons not connected with the college was bitter, and 
the points of contention involved sympathy for the 
Jesuits and quality of the instruction given in the 
school. At least one person believed that members of 
communities were not good teachers, and in an anony- 
mous letter to the attorney general he praised highly 
the education given in the school controlled by the 
Parlement and lambasted the morals and conduct of 
monks who taught.*° 

In Artois the discussion was less acrimonious and 
more theoretical. In 1775 the board at Arras, having 
learned that members of the Artois Estates had been 
urging the government to alter secondary education 
in the province, decided to submit its own opinion. 
It praised the zeal, application, and talents of the men 
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presently teaching, but it said that as individuals they 
could not possibly perfect education in the college. 
Its recommended solution was to confide the school 
to an “ecclesiastical body” whose members were ac- 
customed to obedience and subordination under a 
single head. Like members of the board at Lyons in 
1763, however, the board wanted definitely to exclude 
regular orders whose monastic state appeared incom- 
patible with educating the youth. It feared that the 
“esprit de système et de parti” so common in such 
orders would spread to the hearts of the young, that 
the monks would be dissipated, or that they would be 
“weak and absorbed by the spirit of retreat and peni- 
tence.” Instead, the board recommended the Ora- 
torians. On the other hand, the monks of Saint-Ber- 
tin, who wanted to take over the Wallon college of 
Saint-Omer, were distressed to learn that the Artois 
Estates had asked the king to confide the college to 
regular clerics instead of religious. Such a policy 
would be, they were sure, contrary to the present 
esprit of the government which, disgusted with secular 
instructors, replaced them as much as possible with 
religious.®7 Perhaps these monks accurately judged 
the mind of the government, but they did not succeed 
in gaining the college. 

The question of having seculars (laymen or indi- 
vidual secular ecclesiastics) or monks as teachers was, 
according to Rolland d’Erceville, also a fundamental 
question for Louis-le-Grand and, especially, its bour- 
siers. The latter could not become masters-of-arts or 
candidates in the competition to be agrégés if they 
had not studied in colleges with secular masters. And 
Rolland d’Erceville and others thus especially re- 
gretted the post-1771 trend of confiding schools to 
religious communities because it created obstacles in 
the creation of secular teachers, which had been the 
principal reason for making Louis-le-Grand a special 
institution by uniting the boursiers of small colleges 
init, | 

In any case, once religious communities of any 
variety had taken over former Jesuit colleges after 
1771 they had little relationship to the Parlement or to 
the former schools. The court, of course, received 
letters patent concerning them. In 1778 it thus regis- 
tered a pronouncement approving a loan of 25,000 
livres made by the Doctrinaires for their college at 
Aire In September, 1783 Joly de Fleury informed 
the superior of the Oratorian college of Tours that he, 
like other superiors of schools run by communities, 
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had to comply with the attorney general’s circular 
letter of the previous April. Those communities in 
colleges formerly operated by boards had, in addition, 
the burden of paying pensions to teachers whom they 
replaced. Thus, in 1786 the Doctrinaires of Moulins 
complained to the Bishop of Autun of the 3,450 livres 
they had to expend each year for that expense.*1 

Finally, the relationship between the colleges and 
former Jesuits can be considered as a clerical matter. 
Aside from having to provide pensions for such men, 
either directly or indirectly, the colleges had little 
connection with them. In a few instances, however, 
ex-Jesuits or persons thought to be such or, at least, 
persons accused of having Jesuit sympathies obtained 
or sought to obtain positions as teachers or principals. 
At Chalons-sur-Marne a former student of the Jesuits, 
reportedly still devoted to their doctrine, sought the 
principalship in 1783, but apparently he did not suc- 
ceed. At Clermont-Ferrand an ex-Jesuit failed in an 
attempt to teach, whereas at La Rochelle a person sup- 
posedly generally recognized as a Jesuit and greatly 
glorying in it was named principal in 1773. The 
charge that the man had Jesuit sympathies was made 
in 1778 to the keeper of the seals by the teacher of the 
sixth grade at the college and in 1780 to the parle- 
mentary commissioners by the under-principal. Both 
men claimed also that “the matter” had been before 
Parlement since 1777. No evidence indicates, how- 
ever, that the man was a former Jesuit or that either 
the government or the Parlement took any action con- 
cerning him.*? 

The most significant instance of an ex-Jesuit teach- 
ing in a college came at Moulins. There the board in 
1776 named as teacher of the third grade, P. Cuissot, 
who had left the Society of Jesus in April, 1762, and 
who was, when named, a priest and the vicar of a local 
parish. Cuissot legally had a right to teach because 
he had taken the oath required as of August 6, 1762, 
renouncing the order and thereby becoming eligible to 
hold public positions. His situation was complicated, 
nevertheless, because he took the oath only in 1768, 
long after the deadline imposed by Parlement. 
Whether legal or not, three board members, led, 
ironically, by the same local royal official who had ad- 
ministered the oath to Cuissot in 1768, vigorously op- 
posed his being named. The Parlement then displayed 
unusual behavior. It first declared Cuissot’s appoint- 
ment to be void and stated that he could not be named 
in a new nomination. A majority of four board mem- 
bers, however, stood by its choice of him, and two 
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months after its first decision the court yielded and 
declared him eligible. The Cuissot affair had, in any 
case, split the board in two, and it never did come 
together again. It vegetated, and the college declined 
until 1780, when the Doctrinaires took over.*? Per- 
haps ex-Jesuits taught in other colleges, but, if so, they 
did so without fanfare and without disruptions such as 
those at Moulins. 

The clergy, thus, were important in a variety of 
ways for the former Jesuit colleges. Some had been 
uncooperative, most of those on boards had not been 
good members, and their assembly had wanted to dis- 
mantle the system of board-run schools. But others 
had been cooperative or passive. In general, the 
clergy had not been detrimental to the existence or the 
operations of schools under study here. 


IV. LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS 


Administration of the former Jesuit colleges of the 
jurisdiction of the Paris Parlement varied widely. 
The members of religious communities teaching in the 
schools usually operated them free of supervision from 
without, aside from securing royal and court approval 
for changes in property. As exceptions, boards theo- 
retically controlled the finances, although not the in- 
struction, of the colleges of the Oratorians at Lyon, 
the Priests of Saint-Joseph at Roanne, and, while they 
were the teachers, the Dominicans at Macon. How- 
ever, in practice the Oratorians at Lyons, at least, 
secured considerable control over the resources of their 
school. For the religious communities which took 
over colleges after 1763 the government submitted 
only one, the Benedictines of Saint-Maur taking over 
at Compiègne in 1772, to any local secular control.’ 

The colleges of the Universities of Bourges and 
Poitiers also received special, although not preferen- 
tial, treatment. They did not receive royal confirma- 
tion, perhaps because that would have entailed, if it 
had accorded with precedent, delivering over benefices 
which the government wished to keep in the hands of 
Marchal de Saincy. Rolland d’Erceville, who reported 
on these schools to the Parlement, wanted such con- 
firmation, as did the local bodies. As a part of defini- 
tive arrangements, for example, both the royal and 
municipal officials at Poitiers wanted a special board to 
administer resources.? In the absence of such ar- 
rangements those local bodies competed for the right 
to administer the colleges. And the Parlement as- 
sumed, by default, the power to determine the form 
which the administration was to take. 

Complicating the situations for Bourges and Poitiers 
was the complex connection of the colleges to the local 
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universities. Some (for Bourges after 1783, all) of 
the teachers were members of the arts faculties, al- 
though at Poitiers another college (Deux Frères) 
also was a part of the faculty and at Bourges others 
than teachers also sat on it. The arts faculties, in- 
cluding teachers of the ex-Jesuit colleges, had repre- 
sentation on the universities’ governing bodies (tri- 
bunals). Yet, those arts faculties and the tribunals 
did not always agree about the rights of each in regard 
to the college. 

Whatever the local complexities, the Parlement did 
not act consistently in dealing with the two provincial 
university colleges. At the beginning it left responsi- 
bility for collecting and disbursing funds with the 
local stewards, who were virtually independent of all 
local bodies except that they could make payments 
only when so authorized by the chief local royal of- 
ficials (the lieutenant generals). Those officials also 
had certain ceremonial powers, but municipal officials 
had greater importance. At Bourges they and the 
university chose the teaching personnel jointly by a 
selection process which, after the first time, took the 
form of a competition. At Poitiers the municipal of- 
ficials maintained the sole right to name classroom 
teachers, until the court gave it to the university in 
1782. As for the principalship at Poitiers, in 1763 
the court named a holder in claiming to resolve local 
differences and as of 1765 it permanently reserved for 
itself the right to do the naming. The universities, for 
their part, from the first had the power to supervise 
instruction and discipline within the colleges. The 
court also gradually gave them control over money. 
Specifically, for Poitiers, as of 1780 a local professor 
of. French law was to administer finances under the 
supervision of the university’s tribunal. For Bourges, 
as of 1783 the university’s tribunal gained power to 
control the college’s resources, although the steward 
was to continue to handle the details of collection and 
disbursement.? The increased administrative role for 
the latter university lasted only until 1786, when the 
Doctrinaires took over the college, but the University 
of Poitiers continued its position into the Revolution. 

All former Jesuit colleges except for Bourges, 
Poitiers, and those delivered over to religious com- 
munities after 1771 should have been administered by 
the boards established according to the February 
Edict or the letters patent (for Louis-le-Grand) of 
November, 1763. The Edict did not, however, apply 
uniformly. Neither the college at Bar-le-Duc nor the 
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English college of Saint-Omer had a board. And even 


for the schools with boards the royal or parlementary 
authorities permitted considerable variety. From late 
summer 1763 until October, 1765, the colleges of 
Artois had only municipal officials as administrators, 
and those officials created their own “boards” to ad- 
minister their colleges. Their composition varied. At 
Saint-Omer those selected for the Wallon school in- 
cluded the mayor (a chevalier), who would serve even 
after leaving office, a bourgeois notable, and the prin- 
cipal (non-voting). At Dunkerque the members were 
to be six municipal officials and the grand bailly (the 
attorney general’s substitute there). And at Arras all 
seven regular members (that is, except for the voteless 
principal) were municipal officials, four permanent by 
office and three from among the councilmen.* As 
other variations, the municipality at Angoulême 
named the principals of the college for a while; the 
chapter at Chalons-sur-Marne had a special seat on 
the board; the board at La Flèche was responsible to 
the minister of war; and various “founders” (espe- 
cially the Prince de Condé at Charleville, the Comte 
d’Eu, the Duc de Nevers, and the municipal officials of 
Aurillac) had ceremonial rights independent of the 
boards. At Charleville and Eu the rights were, in 
effect, more than ceremonial—e.g., after 1775 the 
founder at Eu chose a new principal after presenta- 
tion by the board and in 1783 the one at Charleville 
quashed a move to install a religious community in the 
college.’ 

Most former Jesuit colleges, then, had boards. 
Aside from those of Artois, almost all of them began to 
function by the summer of 1763. In theory such 
boards should have been constituted no later than 
March 5 (one month after registration of the Febru- 
ary Edict by the Parlement). The municipal officials, 
of course, continued their administration until the 
local boards constituted themselves, although in some 
places the municipalities continued to act long after 
early March because the boards were slow to organize. 
Of the boards for which information is available the 
first to establish themselves were those at La Fleche 
and Clermont-Ferrand, which held their first meetings 
on March 2 and 3 respectively. At La Flèche the 
local officials acted quickly undoubtedly to be in a 
strong position to prevent the occupation of the college 
buildings by soldiers, which rumor indicated to be im- 
minent. At least seven other boards began operations 
later in March.” Several other boards did not begin 
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to function fully or partially until April or May. 
Those at Blois and Sens held their first meetings only 
on April 5 and 17 respectively, although the reasons 
for their late beginnings are not clear.2 In cases 
where the boards did not begin to operate effectively in 
March, the reason was not that the royal officials, 
whose responsibility it was to organize them, did not 
assiduously take the necessary first steps. At Moulins, 
Lyon, and Angoulême those officials prepared registers 
and called initial meetings early in March, but because 
of obstacles thrown up primarily by the municipal of- 
ficials, the boards did not start to function effectively 
until April 6, April 11, and May 27 respectively. At 
Angouléme the board actually functioned rather well 
in March, but wrangling among its members began in 
April after a new mayor took office. The municipal 
officials insisted upon rights they claimed as founders, 
such as being able to give formal dismissal to the stu- 
dents for Easter vacation, and they ceased to attend 
board meetings. In this case, the municipal officials 
cooperated in late May after Rolland d’Erceville prom- 
ised them that their rights over the college would be 
maintained. At Moulins the municipal officials de- 
layed the first meeting of the board until March 10, 
but then it was obstacles thrown up by the royal of- 
ficials themselves that caused further delay, which 
ended only as the result of a parlementary judgment. 
Perhaps the last board to begin to function was at Eu, 
where a delay resulted both from a quarrel between 
royal and municipal officials and from a lawsuit re- 
garding the selection of the mayor and councilmen. 
The Parlement settled the suit in September, 1763, 
but when the board first met is unclear. One source 
puts the date as April, 1769.° 

The situation at Lyon was especially complex, al- 
though its basic component was a struggle, continuing 
from 1762, with the royal officials on one side and the 
municipality and Archbishop Malvin de Montazet on 
the other. For example, the royal officials charged 
that the archbishop had departed from Lyon just when 
the new board should have been established and had 
not named a substitute. Malvin de Montazet claimed 
that said officials should have informed him of the 
February Edict before his departure and in any case, 
that before leaving he had given his “commission.” 
While letters went to Paris and back the municipal 
officials, for their part, declared that convocation of 
the board by the lieutenant general rather than the 
archbishop was illegal, and they refused to name of- 
ficial representatives to sit on it. When a letter from 
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the archbishop definitively naming a substitute arrived 
on March 4 the royal officials sought delay by referring 
the entire matter to the Parlement. The board began 
regular operations in April only in execution of the 
two parlementary judgments of March 24, although 
the court postponed a decision regarding the munic- 
ipality’s rights.?° 

Whatever the case at Lyon, it was municipal of- 
ficials, forced to exchange their newly bestowed con- 
trol over the schools for a lesser role on the boards, 
who generally provided the primary local opposition 
to the establishment of the boards. At Laon the mu- 
nicipality prior to 1763 had established its own board 
to run the college, a body containing representatives 
of the secular clergy and the law court as well as of its 
own council The municipal officials protested the 
establishment of the new board, especially because it 
was to administer funds provided exclusively by the 
city. Royal officials were, in any case, as insistent 
as municipal ones in seeking to sustain ceremonial 
rights in the colleges. At Clermont-Ferrand the Cour 
des Aydes (a court judging on disputes over taxes) 
even put forward claims for precedence at ceremonies, 
and for a period the board had to suspend all public 
exercises at the college until the respective rights of 
various corps could be worked out.?? 

In terms of organization, in addition to the problems 
of relationships between the municipal and royal of- 
ficials and of cooperation of the prelates, a thorny 
problem for a few of the boards was their election of 
notables to be members. Who qualified as such fig- 
ures was vague, and the boards did not yet have parle- 
mentary guidelines (issued in January, 1765, and re- 
fined in 1785) to assist them. In all cities the election 
was the board’s first item of business, and the problem 
it posed in some cities usually resulted from one of 
the other problems. At Moulins it was held only on 
April 6, after the municipal and royal officials decided 
to cooperate. At Lyon it involved the usual split be- 
tween the royal officials and the other board members. 
It began when the two royal officials alone selected 
notables at the meeting of the rump board on March 
3. Those men attended the next day’s session. The 
municipal officials, on their parts, abstained from the 
action of the first meeting and did not attend the sec- 
ond. When on April 11 the board met again, carrying 
out two parlementary judgments of March 24, on 
when it should meet and what order of precedence 
should obtain, it proceeded to a new election and did 
not choose the men selected on March 3 by the royal 
officials even though again nominated by them. The 
discussion preceding the election did, nevertheless, re- 
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veal areas of agreement. Most of the participants 
seemingly believed, for example, that the notables 
should be men of leisure, because other board members 
had many duties, and with this in mind the lieutenant 
general suggested that they be members of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. And many members believed that 
at least one of the notables had to be chosen from 
among the local nobility, although one of the municipal 
officials thought that even one of the notables should 
not be a noble because his lack of employment would 
embarrass all honest and decent citizens. In the end 
the board selected a noble to one seat, but its other 
choice, a former city councilman, evidently was not 
a noble. 

The situation at Sens was even more significant in 
defining who could be chosen as notables. There the 
board organized itself slowly, not meeting first until 
mid-April, and in a manner replete with irregularities. 
Specifically, the archbishop had it meet in his palais, 
with members of his chapter attending. He did not 
notify the municipal officials, and permitted the elec- 
tion of a notable who, connected with the Chambre des 
Comptes of Dole, had his legal residence far from 
Sens. The Parlement ordered a new, regular begin- 
ning. When the board in mid-July met to do so, the 
lieutenant general said that because the various corps 
of the city already had representation on the board he 
believed that the king intended that “the class of sim- 
ple citizens” be represented by notable inhabitants 
who belonged to no corps of the magistracy. He, the 
royal prosecutor, and the archbishop’s representative 
(a curé) then chose a lawyer and a tax receiver as 
notables. The municipal official present said that the 
February Edict did not exclude other royal officials 
from consideration, and, although outvoted, he opted 
for the president of the election (a tax court) and a 
subdélégué (an aide of the intendant). Meanwhile, 
the board had asked Joly de Fleury the basis for choos- 
ing notables. His reply, received after the 18th, was 
that they could be “the notable citizens, either bour- 
geois, or merchants, or gentlemen, or all those who are 
members of any corps of the magistracy whatever, 
with the exception of bailliage officials.” 14 

At Lyon and Sens other questions arose in April, 
1763, concerning the organization of the boards. In 
the former city the municipal officials asked for a third 
representative, and the board voted that granting the 
request was outside its competence. The royal of- 
ficials moved to admit the principal of Trinité as a 


13 AD, Allier, D. 12; AD, Rhone, D. 144, 263, 264; BN, 
Joly de Fleury, No. 578, Section 224, Items 5-93. 

14 AC, Sens. GG. 4. The quotations are in the board’s 
register, pp. 6-7 and 12-12bis. For a more detailed definition 
of local notables of the Ancien Régime, see M. Bordes, “La 
Réforme municipale du controleur général Laverdy et son ap- 
plication dans certaines provinces,” Revue d'Histoire Moderne 
et Contemporaine 12 (1965) : pp. 243-247. 
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member, but the five others rejected the move because 
the Parlement had not yet approved the arrangements 
for the schools made earlier by the municipality. At 
Sens the archbishop raised the question whether the 
two municipal representatives had to be the first two 
municipal officials and whether the board should 
choose them. The problem of permitting the prin- 
cipals to take board seats seems to have been unique 
to Lyon and was not to be solved until the end of 
1763, but the king’s ministers and parlementary of- 
ficials in July were to provide guidance as to what 
municipal officials and notables should be board mem- 
bers, as well as giving elucidation on other questions 
of board organization. 

Other activities that the boards undertook to orga- 
nize themselves were more routine, involving the nam- 
ing of a secretary, fixing emeritus pensions for 
teachers, appointing one of themselves to oversee disci- 
pline, and determining the days and hours classes 
should be held. Several boards sent memoranda to 
the Parlement, which repeated the pleas of local of- 
ficials in 1761 and 1762 for maintaining the existence 
of their own schools (Billom, La Flèche, Mauriac, 
Roanne, and Saint Flour) or for suppressing another 
(Aurillac).1® The municipality of Dunkerque, con- 
tinuing to administer its school in spite of the Febru- 
ary Edict, provides a different rationale for sec- 
ondary education in the city: that it was the only city 
within the Parlement’s jurisdiction to teach Flemish 
(in addition to Latin and French) which was impor- 
tant for war, commerce, and local administration. On 
the other hand the royal officials of Saint-Omer 
claimed that their city was the last French-speaking 
city in its area of France, and that students would 
come in droves (en foule) from Flanders to learn 
French while studying at their Wallon college.?’ 

Boards also sought to manage their schools’ finances, 
which were, prior to acts of possession, in the hands 
of the stewards and over which the board members 
did not have much control. In two letters in April, 
1763, Rolland d’Erceville explained to the board at 
Fontenay-le-Comte the situation of all boards vis-à-vis 
the stewards. The boards could not dismiss the stew- 
ards named by the royal officials; those stewards 
would maintain their positions until parlementary 
judgments determined the schools’ resources; and, 
meanwhile, they would be held to pay the salaries of 
the teachers, the cost of necessary repairs, and other 
indispensable expenses upon written orders given them 
by the boards.4* At Mauriac, the steward would not 
cooperate with the board, refusing steadfastly and 


15 AC, Sens, GG. 2; AD, Rhone, D. 144, 263, 264. For 
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“perversely” to render his accounts, although stewards 
elsewhere apparently caused no difficulties.1? 

In seeking to obtain or retain as many resources as 
possible for their schools, the boards in the autumn 
of 1763 carried on a significant correspondence with 
Brousse, a minor parlementary official, apparently ap- 
pointed by all of them as their procurator to present 
their claims and to represent them in cases involving 
proclaimed creditors of the schools. Most of the let- 
ters to and from Brousse concerned the requests sent 
to him for presentation to the court to obtain what 
buildings and furnishings the administrators believed 
should belong to the colleges. He was diligent in ex- 
amining those requests and informing the administra- 
tors of their merits. In this regard he told the mu- 
nicipal officials at Bourges in late September that in 
order to present their requests he needed the titles to 
back up their claims. In another instance, he could do 
nothing for some time to aid the college at Charleville 
because royal officials at Sainte Menehould did not 
send the proper papers. The role of the commis- 
sioners of Parlement complicated the situation greatly, 
because Brousse only formulated the requests whereas 
the commissioners drew up the actual judgments con- 
cerning the merits of them and putting the colleges in 
possession of their resources. Boards occasionally at- 
tempted to bypass Brousse. For instance, the Lyon 
board decided in March, 1764, to implore Cochin di- 
rectly to accelerate the operation of having the judg- 
ment of possession issued for the two colleges. In any 
case, the connection between Brousse and the commis- 
sioners was a close one, and he sometimes spoke in 
their names to local authorities.?° 

In getting organized the boards also had to react to 
other orders from Paris and Versailles. They seem 
to have drawn up and submitted routinely the accounts 
described in the February Edict and called for by 
Saint-Florentin in March and the parlementary com- 
missioners in April, 1763. Their response to the dis- 
ciplinary projet sent by Joly de Fleury late in Febru- 
ary varied. Those at Amiens, Blois, and Clermont- 
Ferrand believed it necessary or advisable to adopt it 
as transmitted. At Bourges the university did not 
adopt it in toto but did decide to follow the provision 
in it making the king’s birthday a school holiday. The 
board members at La Flèche believed that the attorney 
general sent the projet only to receive their observa- 
tions on it. On June 11 they decided that they had 
only one such observation to submit: that at their 
school all teachers would be required to attend mass 
with the students, not merely two of them as stated in 
the projet. At Moulins the board used the projet as 
the basis for their own regulations. At Sens the arch- 
bishop drew up his own set of rules and presented 

19 Compte rendu 1: p. 698. 
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them at the board’s first session. After examination 
by two other board members they received the board’s 
unanimous approval a week later. The regulations 
included some clauses peculiar to Sens, such as that 
each student should pay forty sous each year to main- 
tain a porter, but generally they were not dissimilar to 
those in the projet.?1 

The boards also had to assure that their schools had 
teachers. Here they usually had as a starting point the 
agreements which the parlementary judgment of Feb- 
ruary 25 required the municipal officials to submit. 
In some cities, which may have been in the majority, 
the boards continued with essentially the same 
teachers whom the municipalities had hired. At An- 
gouleme those teachers, however, again received only 
provisional contracts. At La Fléche the board ap- 
proved all the municipality’s choices except for the 
two men teaching theology, because the February 
Edict gave that power to the Bishop of Angers. That 
board thus avoided a possible fight with the prelate 
similar to that experienced by the board at Tours. 
The board at Billom retained the teachers and fixed 
their salaries for the first time, but it also appealed 
several times to Rolland d’Erceville for permission to 
deal with the Priests of the Holy Sacrament. At 
Tours the board tried unsuccessfully to install Ora- 
torians. At Clermont-Ferrand the teachers, who had 
begun teaching without payment a year before, re- 
ceived the board’s confidence. The man who had 
taught rhetoric, however, also held a half-prebend of 
the cathedral chapter as a singer. The board agreed 
with the chapter that the two positions were incom- 
patible and ruled that he had to opt for one of them 
by September 1. At La Rochelle the municipal of- 
ficials did not produce a written agreement with the 
teachers, so the board summoned all of them and they 
agreed to continue to teach. It also appointed a prin- 
cipal and fixed salaries at from 700 to 1,200 livres, a 
figure somewhat above those fixed by the municipality 
a year earlier. That board had a unique problem be- 
cause the college had an endowed hydrography chair, 
over whose nomination the board quarreled bitterly 
with the Grand Admiral of France. Finally, at Roanne 
the college had no teachers at all, and on May 14 the 
board decided to confide the school, if the king and 
the Parlement consented, to the Priests of Saint Joseph 
(of Lyon ).?? 

After the establishment of most provincial boards in 
the period 1763-1765 these operated without great 
difficulties. As for their membership the position of 
the prelate or his representative is discussed in Chap- 
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ter III. The position of the principal seldom caused 
difficulty. At Lyon, of course, the board did not seat 
the principals of the two colleges for some time. And 
at Mâcon the prior of the Dominicans holding the 
school refused to attend the meetings of the board 
during its first three months of operation. When a 
college did not have a principal or if he were absent 
the oldest teacher of the highest grade sat in his stead, 
always with little or no difficulty. 

The titles of the royal officials varied somewhat— 
e.g., the judge of the seigneur of Mauriac rather than 
the lieutenant general and the fiscal procurator in the 
ducal bailliage of Nevers rather than the royal prose- 
cutor—but who they were was uncontroversial. They 
were, however, among the most important inhabitants 
in any city. They sat in key seats on the boards, not 
only having the power, after the prelates, to preside 
but also receiving fairly early the right to be replaced 
—Amiens receiving it in 1763 and all other cities in 
1765. In 1777, in fact, the attorney general reproached 
the board at Moulins for not permitting a replacement 
for his substitute.** 

The types of persons selected as notables varied 
widely. Of twenty-nine references to the functions of 
men sitting on boards as notables in seventeen differ- 
ent cities, for example, I found only three referred to 
as nobles (two at Eu and one at Lyon, with the board 
at Lyon apparently the only one specifically designat- 
ing one seat for a noble). Others, such as two écuyers 
at Clermont-Ferrand, or a seigneur at Amiens, or a 
chevalier and former infantry captain at Moulins, or a 
chevalier and “grand master of waters and forests” 
at Charleville, may have been nobles. Of the others, 
there were eleven lawyers (three described as lawyers 
of Parlement), a physician, two presidents of elections 
(tax courts), a procurator, a receiver of tailles, a lieu- 
tenant assesseur, a former “lieutenant-general of po- 
lice” (Sens), a councilman and an ex-mayor (both at 
Orléans), an ex-mayor (Langres), a négociant (La 
Rochelle), a canon (Blois), and a curé (at La Ro- 
chelle, whose selection the Parlement threw out in 
1777 because of a stipulation in the regulation of Jan- 
uary, 1765, that only heads of families could serve as 
notables). The large number of lawyers is signif- 
icant and, at least for one board, was intentional. At 
Chalons-sur-Marne in 1787 the board replaced one 
lawyer with another, with an eye toward always hav- 
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ing one among its members. The notables chosen 
often remained on the boards for a long time. For 
example, those chosen at Moulins and at Amiens in 
1763 remained, respectively, until 1780 (when the 
board ended) and at least until 1789.27 

The board seats whose membership was most irreg- 
ular were the two filled by the municipal officials. 
Until 1785 the municipal governments carried out the 
selection of the men, so the process became mixed up 
both in local politics and changes in royal policy to- 
ward such governments. Admittedly, instances of dif- 
ficulties within municipalities as to who should sit on 
boards were rare. At Nevers in 1763, for example, 
the municipal officers per se (presumably the mayor, 
councilmen, and sindic) maintained that the twenty- 
four conseillers de ville, not being regular officials, 
could not be board members. The Parlement did not 
disagree with that interpretation.” The primary con- 
nection with local politics lay, however, simply in the 
municipality’s power to choose its own representatives, 
or to delay in choosing them, as sometimes occurred. 
The power of nomination, added to the edge gained in 
administering the schools in 1762 and to the historical 
role of municipalities in founding them or at least in 
providing material assistance, gave the municipal of- 
ficials considerable leverage vis-à-vis the boards. In 
regard to royal policy toward the cities, pronounce- 
ments of 1764 abolishing the sale of municipal offices 
and of 1771 reestablishing it brought wholesale 
changes in municipal representatives and in their 
places on boards.”® 

Which municipal officials sat on the boards varied 
widely. In 1763 the Parlement ruled that any two 
could sit, although they needed to present an official 
act of nomination by the municipality to do so. In 
1785 the court said, on the contrary, that the two 
“highest” such officials were to sit and needed no such 
official act. The question nevertheless arose later in 
1785 at Clermont-Ferrand as to which two were high- 
est. The mayor asked the attorney general whether 
his lieutenant, who marched immediately after him in 
ceremonies, or the prosecuting attorney, who marched 
last, was the second highest. In most cities the of- 
ficials appear to have understood that the two highest 
were the mayor and the first councilman. Even prior 
to the judgment of 1785 municipalities in many cases 
had chosen those two men to sit, with other such rep- 
resentatives ranging from two councilmen at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Dunkerque, and Orléans to a sindic at 
Macon, and two pairs at Angoulême! The question 
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whether municipal officials could have substitutes also 
arose, at least in one instance. In a case concerning 
Aurillac in 1785 the court, in confirming its earlier 
general judgment permitting substitution, said that the 
municipal representatives were the first two résidents 
and thus that the second councilman could attend 
board meetings in the absence of one of the two above 
him.8? 

Several provincial boards experienced problems 
with their members as individuals which did not con- 
cern who they were or how they were chosen. At 
Lyon they quarreled over precedence. At Mauriac in 
1785 a personal feud between two members inter- 
rupted the functioning of the board. At Compiègne 
in 1766 the municipal representatives boycotted the 
board’s meetings for more than a month because they 
believed the notables were relatives “to the degrees 
prohibited” (by what act is not indicated) .$* Dif- 
ficulties over relatives on boards increased after the 
court’s judgment of 1770 pronounced on the matter, 
although their nature was vague. A fuss persisted at 
Auxerre between 1770 and 1772 over whether the 
two royal officials should both participate in choosing 
a notable because they were first cousins. In this case 
the Parlement permitted them to do so because the 
other royal official at Auxerre (royal lawyer) also was 
closely related to the other two. At Aurillac in 1784 
the principal, who was engaged in a quarrel with other 
board members over his activities as steward, chal- 
lenged the right to vote of both royal officials because 
their wives were first cousins. The challenge appar- 
ently was unsuccessful.*4 

The frequency of board meetings and attendance 
varied greatly in the provinces, as is shown in table 2 
of representative examples. 

These figures indicate that generalizations cannot be 
made easily about these matters. Both the number of 
meetings and the attendance at them decreased in sev- 
eral cases, although the drops do not appear to have 
been extreme, except at Angouléme and Macon. For 
Amiens, and also for the important board at Lyon, the 
figures remain fairly steady until the Revolution. For 
Blois and Moulins the strength of the boards fluctu- 
ated. Local conditions, of course, determined how 
well the boards operated, and in several instances 
local events accounted for fluctuations. For example, 
the few meetings held by the board at Angouléme, 
especially after 1769, reflect a decline in interest in the 
college as well as a decline in the school’s fortunes. 
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TABLE 2 
Members Attending 
Number Meetings 
of 

City Year Meetings 7-8 4-6 1-3 
Amiens 1766 17 3 10 4 
1769 21 7 12 2 

1773 20 5 12 3 

1778 19 1 15 3 

1783 19 2 15 2 

1789 21 2 13 6 

Angoulême 1764 10 0 9 1 
1767 17 4 13 0 

1769 14 1 5 8 

1775 3 2 1 0 

1780 8 1 4 3 

1781 0 0 0 0 

1785 6 0 6 0 

1790 10 0 9 1 

Blois 1764 16 2 14 0 
1766 21 0 20 1 

1773 19 0 12 7 

1777 21 2 15 4 

1782 21 1 9 11 

1786 15 2 13 0 

1790 9 1 8 0 

Mâcon 1765 17 5 12 0 
1779 4 2 2 0 

1784 2 1 1 0 

1789 1 0 1 0 

Moulins 1764 15 7 8 0 
1768 10 0 10 0 

1772 16 7 9 0 

1776 11 7 3 1 

1779 18 0 16 2 


For Moulins the fairly high number of meetings and 
attendance in 1772, 1776, and 1779, reflect respectively 
a desire to show independence of the Superior Council 
of Clermont-Ferrand, a struggle over hiring a former 
Jesuit to teach, and, probably, a desire to carry on in 
the face of local efforts to have the college turned over 
to a religious community.’ 

In terms of functions, the board at Langres bud- 
geted twenty-five livres annually to the poor and those 
at Amiens and Orléans in 1789 gave 420 and 100 
livres respectively for the support of the poor.®® Such 
instances, however, were rare, and most of the busi- 
ness of provincial boards concerned the lives of col- 
leges directly. The boards, for example, laid down 
general regulations, either those sent from Paris or 
modeled upon them. Several of these came in 1763, 
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such as for Amiens and Blois. Others came later, 
such as for Sens in 1785. The board at Moulins, at 
least, never issued its own general regulation, but it 
did specifically follow the stipulations set down in the 
February Edict and in the parlementary judgment of 
January, 1765. In addition, it issued piecemeal reg- 
ulations, as did other boards, when local situations so 
required. The regulations for all the provincial 
schools with secular teachers, whether issued in 1763 
or subsequently, concerned academic calendars; class 
hours; attendance at mass; surveillance of students 
outside classrooms ; forms of literary exercises; prizes 
for outstanding students; control of entrance into and 
exit from the school; keys; porters; teacher meetings ; 
and academic dress for teachers. In other words, the 
boards primarily repeated what came from Versailles 
and Paris, or they stipulated those matters, such as 
the academic calendars, which they had power to con- 
trol. Some items, however, reflected local conditions. 
The board at Amiens set up student monitors; the one 
at Moulins required teachers to remit to the principal 
the formal work done by their students and the formal 
speeches they had presented as teachers; the one at 
Eu established private sessions for day students to 
curb dissipation ; and the one at Sens forbade students 
to frequent balls, billiards halls, and coffee houses.*’ 
All boards were, of course, also to appoint one of their 
members to oversee discipline within the college and in 
other ways to see to the execution of regulations. 
Such persons were often notables. 

The boards also hired special persons to serve them 
or the colleges in a variety of ways. It appears that 
all of them believed it necessary to have a porter to 
care for keys, keep watch at the gates, and in other 
ways control traffic into and out of the colleges. Rep- 
resentative pay for this position was 100 livres at 
Tours, 120 at Nevers (also ‘“corrector”), 200 at 
Angoulème and La Flèche, and 300 at Lyon (Trinité), 
Chalons-sur-Marne, and Amiens (where he was also 
janitor and ‘“corrector”), although the one at La 
Rochelle got 500 in 1783. Some schools also had 
other servants, especially those with boarding facilities. 
The larger schools, such as Amiens, Clermont-Fer- 
rand, and Orléans, had chaplains, with the one at 
Amiens receiving 300 livres and the one at Clermont- 
Ferrand and Orléans 200. Angoulême, Chalons- 
sur-Marne, Blois, and Nevers had confessors, at 400, 
300, 240, and 150 livres respectively. At smaller 
schools the principals handled the priestly functions. 
At Lyon Trinité had a library concierge at 450 livres 
and Notre-Dame had a librarian at 300. La Fléche 
had an organist at 150 livres, a chief chorister at 80, 
and five other singers at 45 each. In addition the 
boards, where apropos, had to pay chaplains at bene- 
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fices and had to hire persons to carry out missions.5® 

Many boards also retained persons as secretaries. 
In most cases such persons were notaries and procura- 
tors. For salaries they received 100 livres at Langres; 
150 at Chalons-sur-Marne, Charleville (raised to 300 
in 1782), and Tours; 200 at Fontenay-le-Comte, Hes- 
din and Sens (also steward) ; 250 at Angoulême and 
La Flèche; and 300 at Dunkerque and Orléans (also 
business agent and archives guard). In 1765 Rolland 
d’Erceville complained that the board at Angoulême 
paid its secretary at all, stating that it was about the 
only board doing so and he was convinced that it 
could find a citizen to perform the duties free of 
charge. The boards at La Rochelle, Mauriac, and 
Moulins, at least, handled the situation by having the 
principals be secretaries. To handle the finances most 
boards had salaried officials, who were variously called 
treasurers, économes (stewards), régisseurs, and, 
usually, receivers. Their wages varied more widely 
than for any other persons associated with the colleges. 
For example, at Sens they were 200 livres, Hesdin and 
Tours 300, Macon and Clermont-Ferrand (also secre- 
tary) 400, Fontenay-le-Comte and Langres 500, Lyon 
750 (for 1781, at least), Auxerre about 900 (at least 
for 1764 and 1765), and Amiens and Orléans 1,200 
until 1773 and 1,500 thereafter. By comparison, the 
steward for Bourges, who continued to receive a per- 
centage of the revenues of the college since it had no 
board, received 1,800 livres in 1778 and 2,000 in 1783. 
At Chalons-sur-Marne, La Rochelle, and Nevers, 
however, the principals handled the finances, and ap- 
parently without regular extra compensation. For a 
while the principal at Mauriac did likewise, but in 
1767 the Parlement, seeing financial disorder there, 
declared that the principals could not act as receivers.*° 
For Aurillac, on the contrary, the court in September, 
1784, suspended a board deliberation appointing a 
steward with wages of 240 livres and reinstated the 
principal who had been serving in that capacity for 
three years without extra pay. That judgment un- 
doubtedly was the responsibility of Rolland d’Erce- 
ville, who had told the board in the preceding July 
that the establishment of a paid steward had always 
bothered him because it was a charge for the col- 
lege.*° 
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Indre-et-Loire, Loiret, Loir-et-Cher, Marne, Rhone, Sarthe, 
Somme, Vendée, and Yonne, plus AN, M. 78, Nos. 22, 35, 
36, 48, 50, H. 1659; BN, X'#8987 (January 25, 1788); BN, 
M. f. n. a, No. 8265, pp. 518bis-520bis ;Compte rendu 1: p. 
473, 2: p. 306; Dubroux, pp. 124-126. For Mauriac a refer- 
ence for 1785 shows that the principal once more was acting 
as receiver, (AN, X?48601, pp. 210bis-211). 


40 AN, X748595, pp. 316-317bis; BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 
1699, Item 42. 
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In addition to these aids, the boards of large colleges 
hired other, special ones, either ad hoc or permanently. 
For example, in 1768 a listing of the personnel of the 
college at Amiens included, in addition to the board 
members and teachers, under the designation “of- 
ficers,” two lawyers, the receiver, a notary, and a 
procurator. In 1772 the board at Orléans, involved 
in a lawsuit, named a procurator at the Orléans 
Châtelet as its local procurator and a similar official 
of Parlement as its procurator for all the board’s busi- 
ness coming before that court.“ In any case, seem- 
ingly all boards resorted at times to retaining lawyers, 
procurators, notaries, architects, physicians, experts on 
feudal law and other matters, as well as clockmakers, 
merchants, locksmiths, masons, or other artisans neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the college itself or its 
dependencies. 


The provincial boards required the services of those 


persons indicated immediately above partly because of 
the need to provide classrooms, boarding facilities, a 
chapel, or living quarters for teachers but primarily 
because of their obligation to manage the sources of 
revenue for their schools. The colleges received rev- 
enue from a variety of sources, including rents or 
products from estates (benefices and others) ; rents on 
urban dwellings ; annuities purchased from the govern- 
ment or from a corporate body (such as the French 
clergy, provincial estates, the farmers of the salt tax, 
or the “sellers of fresh seafood”) ; loans; preceptorial 
prebends ; subsidies from cities; and, for Blois, Com- 
piegne, and the English college of Saint-Omer, royal 
subventions. For example, the revenues at Amiens 
came primarily from benefices (three priories and six 
chapels), but also from profits on other properties, a 
prebend, and some annuities. Moulins got nearly half 
its funds from its one benefice, receiving the remainder 
from another estate, nineteen dwellings, a municipal 
subsidy, and various investments. Angouléme had no 
benefices as of 1787, although it was due to take over 
one soon, and it secured its revenues from a prebend, 
annuities, a municipal subsidy, and several rural land 
holdings, with the last of these providing well over 
half. Chalons-sur-Marne obtained most of its money 
from a seigneurie, some farms, and its two benefices 
which formerly were attached to Reims. In other 
words, many, if not most, colleges, obtained the greater 
part of their revenues from the land, although also 
getting some elsewhere. Notable exceptions are Cler- 
mont-Ferrand where the provincial estates donated 
5,000 and the city 2,000 of the school’s 10,850 livres 
and Laon where the totality (3,500 livres) of the rev- 
enues came from the city.*? 


41 AD, Loiret, D. 338 (Inventaire sommaire); AD, Somme, 
D. 4, 15. 

42 AN, M. 78, Nos. 22, 23; Compte rendu 1: pp. 151-159, 
423-427, 487; BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1692, Items 175- 
175bis; AD, Marne, D. 49; Somme, D. 14. 
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The approximate net revenue (in livres) of many 
of the provincial colleges as of the period 1763-1765 
is shown in table 3.‘ 


TABLE 3 


La Fléche 41,778 

Poitiers (two colleges) 24,599 
Amiens ca. 20,000 

Orléans 19,092 

Arras 15,253 

Saint-Omer (English) 13,129 
Lyon (Trinité) 12,623 
Bourges 12,046 

Billom 11,756 
Clermont-Ferrand 9,960 


Fontenay-le-Comte 7,325 
Nevers 7,305 
Châlons-sur-Marne 6,555 
Chaumont-en-Bassigny 6,312 
Moulins 5,900 

Hesdin 5,819 

Roanne 5,729 

Lyon (Notre-Dame) 5,717 
Aurillac 5,447 

Saint-Flour 5,297 


Tours 9,863 La Rochelle 5,106 
Saint-Omer (Wallon) 9,707 Bar-le-Duc 4,996 
Eu 9,341 Mauriac 4,531 


Charleville 8,536 Angouléme 4,520 


Béthune 8,282 Blois 3,796 
Dunkerque 7,918 Macon 3,673 
Compiégne 7,789 Laon 3,500 
Auxerre 7,597 


Sens 2,900 


For several of those schools these figures include the 
anticipated revenue from benefices, which they did not 
obtain at once or (as with Poitiers) at all. Others, on 
the other hand, gained sources of revenue later 
through letters patent awarding them benefices they 
had not possessed previously or subsidies from other 
schools. In almost all cases, however, the bases from 
which the revenues of the colleges came did not in- 
crease after 1/62. The exceptions to that are few: 
such as an annuity presented to the college at Saint- 
Flour by the diocesan clergy to set up two chairs of 
theology, plus the receipt of a full preceptorial prebend 
rather than only a portion of it; an unspecified gift to 
the college at Orléans by the council of the Duc 
d’Orléans ; an annuity on the clergy willed by an indi- 
vidual at Sens for three bourses in the college; annu- 
ities on the aides and gabelles given at Lyon by the 
archbishop to provide pensions for theology students 
at Trinité; and the resources of a suppressed Celestine 
house turned over to the college at Sens by the arch- 
bishop.** 

On the other hand, the revenues themselves in most 
cases increased, sometimes greatly, because the general 
inflation brought higher prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts and, in consequence, higher prices on the lands 


43 Compte rendu, passim. That these figures should be con- 
sidered as approximate is substantiated by placing them be- 
side those submitted in response to the royal declaration of 
1764 concerning octrois (AN, M. 78, passim). This source, 
while not greatly divergent for some schools, appears to be 
high for La Rochelle (14,754 livres) and Moulins (8,954) 
and low for Amiens (7,503), Billom (7,656), and Orléans 
(4,880). Also, it indicates revenues for Langres (8,714 
livres), information I did not find elsewhere. 

44 BN, M. f. n. a., No. 8273, pp. 681-689bis; BN, Joly de 
Fleury, No. 1701, Items 182-182bis; AC, Sens, GG. 2; AD, 
Loiret, D. 338 (Inventaire sommaire); AD, Rhone, D. 305. 
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leased to farmers. The following instances of rev- 
enues of colleges after 1763 illustrate what occurred, 
with the figures being in thousands of livres and in- 
cluding the balance from the previous year : 


TABLE 4 

Angouléme 1783 :5 1787 :7 
Auxerre 1765 :ca.19 1773 :ca:26 
Bourges 1781 :44 1786 :ca :58 
Clermont-Ferrand 1764 :ca.11 1783 :40 
Fontenay-le-Comte 1775 :26 1788 :53 
Langres 1764 :ca.9 1783:17 
La Rochelle 1763:5 1783:15 
Mâcon 1780 :9 1786:14 
Moulins 1773:23 1778:45 
Nevers 1763 :7 1783:11 
Poitiers 1779:13 1789 :22 
Sens 1764 :3 1785:13 


The increase was not invariably steady. Figures for 
Amiens are: 1764:15, 1768:44, 1772:70, 1776: 42, 
1780:62, 1784:65, 1787:95, and 1789:47. For 
Châlons-sur-Marne : 1770 : 30, 1777 : 32, 1786 : 28, and 
1789:34. For Lyon (both colleges) figures indicate 
a decline, from 65 in 1771 to 52 in 1785, although with 
a slight increase to 54 in 1789. The decline un- 
doubtedly was due merely to the assumption by the 
Oratorians of Trinité of an increasingly greater con- 
trol over their own finances.* 

The manner in which provincial boards adminis- 
tered the resources of their schools did not vary much, 
perhaps because they all followed in a general way a 
plan for such administration sent by the parlementary 
commissioners at an early date.*® As variations the 
board at Lyon assigned two among its members as 
commissioners concerning its financial relations with 
the Oratorians and two others as commissioners deal- 
ing with leasing properties. At Hesdin two board mem- 
bers handled bids for leases, and at Fontenay-le- 
Comte two acted as financial representatives at least 
on one occasion. In other cases boards acted directly 
as a unit in making and executing policy. Financial 
administration could be time-consuming and even 
burdensome, as seen by complaints of the board at 
Lyon in 1775. Its operation was, it said, extremely 
complex, especially because of seigneurial rights. Its 
members did not have the necessary time or money 


45 See ACs for Bourges and Macon, ADs for Allier, 
Charente, Marne (including E. 503-511), Rhone, Somme, 
Vendée, Vienne, and Yonne, plus AN, X'*8589, pp. 278-286; 
AN, M. 78, Nos. 22, 36, 57; BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1692, 
Item 175; La Luzerne, pp. 22-26; M. Chabot and M. S. 
Charléty, Histoire de l’enseignement secondaire dans le Rhône 
de 1789 à 1900, Annales de l’Université de Lyon new series, 
2: Droit, Lettres (Paris, 1901), p. 5. Cf. M. Bruneau, 
“L’Enseignement secondaire et supérieur des lettres et des 
sciences à Bourges,’ Memoires de la Société historique, 
littéraire, artistique et scientifique du Cher 4th series, 6 (1889- 
1890) : pp. 10, 34-35. 

46 AN, H. 1640. 
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to look after financial and legal matters, which often 
entailed travel to other provinces. The situation was 
difficult, moreover, because such persons outside the 
board whom it hired to handle such business got paid 
much but did little. It thus asked the keeper of the 
seals to let the local royal court handle all legal dis- 
putes in which the colleges of Lyon were party. 
(Neither that request nor efforts by Rolland d’Erce- 
ville in 1780 to secure the same object were success- 
ful.) “7 

The complexity of board decisions concerning re- 
sources can be seen in their variety. They included 
such unusual ones as abandoning seigneurial justice 
on an abbey (Tours), carrying out major construction 
projects (Aurillac, La Rochelle, Sens), borrowing 
(1,500 by Aurillac; 8,000 by Charleville; 20,000 by 
the English college of Saint-Omer; 1,200 by Macon; 
4,000 by Moulins ; and 10,000 by Orléans), and prop- 
erty alienations. Instances of the latter were, to be 
sure, more numerous than property accretions, and 
they included sales of houses or land by Auxerre, 
Dunkerque, the English college of Saint-Omer, La 
Rochelle, Mauriac, Moulins, Orléans, and Tours. 
The board at Orléans sold a censive and some land to 
President Rolland d’Erceville. In almost all the cases 
of building, borrowing, or alienation Parlement gave 
its approval, although no evidence indicates that such 
was the case for the sums borrowed by Mâcon and 
Orléans or for the alienation made to Rolland d’Erce- 
ville. More numerous board decisions included the 
commonplace ones of leasing lands (at generally 
higher and higher prices), renting houses, and making 
a myriad of minor and major repairs. 

Table 5 shows the expenses at different times of the 
college of Amiens.*® 

Expenses at most other colleges were on a smaller 
scale and did not include the special sums to other 
schools, but the nature and variety of them were gen- 
erally similar to the ones at Amiens. 

I have not previously described décimes and por- 
tions congrues, the former of which was a burdensome 
expense for colleges owning land and the latter was 
an annoyance for some controlling benefices. The 
décimes were special tithes collected by the Catholic 
Church on lands and benefices controlled by religious 
communities (or, as is apropos here, by the colleges 
taking over the resources of those communities). 
Occasionally the persons administering the colleges 


47 BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 468, Section 5733, Items 133- 
140, No. 538, Section 7006, Items 212-215. 

48 Actes royaux, F. 23627, No. 885; AN, X'*8566, pp. 275- 
279bis, X48569, pp.473-474bis, X°48572, pp. 181bis-182bi1s, 
X'48591, pp. 397bis—399bis, X78991 (June, 1784); BN, M. f. 
n. a., No. 8256, pp. 129bis-132, No. 8259, pp. 214bis—217bis, 
633bis-637, No. 8262, pp. 628-629, No. 8279, pp. 170bis-173bi1s, 
No. 8282, pp. 83-84; AC, Macon, GG. 144; AD, Loiret, D. 
338 (Inventaire sommaire) ; Dubroux, pp. 119-124. 

49 AD, Somme, D. 13, 14, 15. 
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sought relief from these tithes. L’Averdy, in his re- 
port to Parlement in 1763 on the college at Langres, 
reported that this imposition for that school had sud- 
denly risen by over three times its former level and 
implied that the ecclesiastical chamber setting it had 
raised it because the Jesuits no longer controlled the 
school. In 1769 Joly de Fleury observed that the col- 
lege at Poitiers had been paying inflated décimes and 
urged the steward to work to have them eliminated or, 
at least, reduced. In the same year the Parlement 
urged the board of Mauriac to get the décimes mod- 
erated. Those for Lyons definitely were reduced in 
1787 from 2,992 to 1,200 livres, although I found no 
reason why. In addition, some boards and the union 
of Jesuit creditors haggled over the responsibility for 
the décimes for 1762.°° 

The portions congrues were the remuneration re- 
ceived by curés and vicars. The persons who paid 
them were those, such as priests and administrators of 
institutions (such as colleges), who collected the 
décimes at the lowest level and for whom the curés 
and vicars acted as substitutes in parish churches. 
(The colleges both collected décimes on land they 
leased and submitted some of them to the high clergy.) 
In 1768 a royal edict raised the portions for curés 
from 300 to 500 livres, provided that they opted to 
relinquish the dimes (the regular tithes due to the 
Church on all lands and their products) they collected. 
To finance the increase in the portions the clergy in- 
creased the décimes. The higher décimes the board at 
Amiens passed on to persons farming its benefices. 
The board at Moulins, for its part, got involved in a 
court case over the matter of a curé choosing the 
higher portion. Another increase in the portions, to 
700 livres, came in 1786, and this explains the increase 
in this item for the board at Amiens.’ 

In addition to the salaries and pensions of teachers, 
the décimes and portions congrues, and other expenses 
listed above, some colleges had other feudal obliga- 
tions, such as paying cens or seigneurial rents. Others 
had obligations, at least theoretically as of 1762, to 
carry out domestic “missions” and to acquit other 
foundations to which the Jesuits had committed them- 
selves in exchange for gifts. In 1764 Amiens listed 
458 livres for missions and La Rochelle 292. Ex- 
amples of purposes of missions include an obligation 
of the college of Saint-Flour to pay 180 livres to two 
priests for fifteen days each per year, one at An- 
gouléme for two priests for two months to the Mar- 
quisat de Ruffec, and one at Fontenay-le-Comte worth 
sixty livres for three weeks every four years to per- 
form acts of piety. The latter is revealing as well 
because a churchwarden at Foussais, the location of 


50 Compte rendu 1: p. 174; BN, M. f. n. a., No. 8278, pp. 
22-26; AC, Lyon, R. 77. 

51 AD, Allier, D. 12; AD, Somme, D. 3; Marion, pp. 164- 
165, 172-176, 445-446. 
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TABLE 5 
1772 1781 1787 

Salaries of teachers 14,589 15,100 15,300 
Pensions of teachers 200 916 
Remuneration for Capuchins 

(confessors) 298 200 200 
Porter 300 300 
Chapel expenses (including 2,474 

for repairs in 1781) 193 3,486 396 
Portions congrues (salaries for curés) 3,031 3,005 4,422 
Décimes 1,990 2,473 2,473 
Prebend 53 55 58 
Marchal de Saincy 3,000 2,000 2,000 
College of Langres (as required by 

a letters patent) 2,400 2,000 2,000 
College of Nevers (as required by 

a letters patent) 1,500 3,000 3,000 
Abbots and chaplains at abbeys 538 639 
Guards at woods and cutting 

of trees 692 580 255 
Repairs to country churches 1,293 1,163 656 
Repairs to college and dependencies 6,475 3,809 
College expenses (trips, trial 

expenses, Officers) 1,104 7,795 2,483 
Exercises in the college and prizes 343 661 498 
Board expenses (including 400 in 

1781 for armchair) © 38 443 39 
Total (absorbing miscellaneous) 66,593 52,763 40,340 





the mission, pleaded for its execution by saying that 
Calvinism was infecting the parish. Other founda- 
tions involved such matters as providing for a poor 
boursier at Amiens to say prayers in a cemetery for 
the soul of the donor, paying 150 livres yearly for a 
Lenten preacher at Mauriac, and financing a philos- 
ophy course at Angoulême? Several foundations that 
were carried out concerned student bourses, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI. In general, though, I found 
little discussion of foundations of any nature and the 
Parlement, in the acts putting colleges in possession of 
their resources, ruled that many of those foundations, 
almost all of which had been inherited from the Jesuits, 
were not the responsibility of the colleges. On others 
it postponed action indefinitely. In any case, few pro- 
vincial colleges had obligations to acquit missions or 
other foundations, and none appear to have been at 
all burdened by them. 

Almost all boards appear to have done good jobs in 
administering the resources of the colleges. An ex- 
ception was the one at Mauriac, at least for a period in 
the 1760’s, prompting the Parlement in 1768 to send 
special commissioners (the lieutenant general and the 


52 AN, M. 78, Nos. 2, 37; BN, M. f. n. a. No. 8254, pp. 
649b1s-661, No. 8256, pp. 141bis-144, No. 8275, pp. 305-324bis ; 
AD, Somme, D. 14; AD, Vendée, D. 104, 115. In addition, 
the Jesuits at Poitiers had received 48,606 livres to acquit 
fourteen missions, including one for the conversion of heretics 
in the Poitiers diocese (Compte rendu 2: pp. 84-90). I 
find no record that the college after 1762 acquitted any of 
them. 
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principal) from Clermont-Ferrand to draw up a spe- 
cial set of regulations to correct the situation." 

Many boards were involved in lawsuits, and those 
for Auxerre, Chalons-sur-Marne, Orléans, and Ro- 
anne were typical ones, because they concerned prop- 
erties. For Auxerre a case had to do with possession 
of a house in Paris and several rentes disputed by the 
college of Autun; for Chalons-sur-Marne one con- 
cerned payment of a droit d’amortissements; for Or- 
leans one dealt with paying a faille, others with pay- 
ments to a curé and a chaplain at benefices, another 
with property alienated by the Jesuits in 1684, and 
another with use of water in the Loiret River for the 
mill of a benefice; and for Roanne one involved a 
letter of exchange accepted by one of the board mem- 
bers. One for Fontenay-le-Comte concerned, on the 
other hand, whether the board or the city was respon- 
sible for paying for books used as prizes. A variety 
of authorities handled the suits: the Parlement for 
Auxerre, for Orléans (property alienated by the 
Jesuits), and Roanne; the Election at Beaugency for 
Orléans (the taille); the bailliage at Estampes for 
Orléans (the dispute with the curé) ; the Grand Con- 
seil for Orléans (use of river water, disputed by nuns) ; 
and the intendant for Fontenay-le-Comte. The suits 
were, of course, expensive for the boards. The one at 
Blois, for example, had to pay 176 livres in 1781 
merely for a search through the records of Parlement 
for a judgment rendered in the 1740’s which would 
support its case.°* In any case, boards tried to avoid 
suits and to settle outside of court when possible. 

The degree to which the members of boards co- 
operated with one another varied widely. One could 
not expect eight men in a body always to agree, espe- 
cially when, as with the municipal and royal officials, 
they represented different interests and sometimes 
clashed in non-board settings. Less than unanimous 
votes and minor disputes based on personality differ- 
ences occurred, but only in a few instances did the 
splits last more than a few months or seriously disrupt 
a board’s operations. At Blois the board was unset- 
tled from 1767 through 1770 by splits within it con- 
cerning the choice of a new principal as well as gen- 
eral unrest caused by a move by the municipality to 
install a religious community. At Chalons-sur-Marne 
differences among members prevented normal opera- 
= tions throughout the first third of 1789, and the situa- 
tion improved only after the “calumniator” (the 
bishop’s representative, an abbé) had resigned under 
the face-saving pretext of ill health. Only at Tours 
and Moulins, however, were splits permanently detri- 
mental to the existence of boards. At Tours a contro- 
versy concerning the philosophy teacher, who was 


53 BN, M. f. n. a, No. 8265, pp. 518bis-520bis, No. 8575, 
pp. 305-324bis. 

54 ADS for Loir-et-Cher, Loiret, Marne, Vendée, and 
Yonne, plus AN, X’48527, pp. 279-285bis, X°48599, pp. 83-84. 
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supported by the archbishop, split the administrators 
between 1772 and 1779. The board ended the division 
in the latter year by deciding to install Oratorians in 
the college. At Moulins the split came in 1776 over 
hiring Cuissot, a former Jesuit, as a teacher. The 
board thereafter lacked effectiveness, and the division 
within it ended only in 1780 with the Doctrinaires be- 
coming teachers.” 

When the members of provincial boards cooperated, 
which usually was the case, their actions did not al- 
ways meet with approval from Parlement (or the 
superior councils). The court in 1763 quashed the 
dismissal of a teacher at Mauriac, in 1765 cancelled the 
establishment of a theology chair at Clermont-Ferrand, 
in 1766 delayed dismissal of two teachers at Béthune, 
and in 1769 delayed and then upheld the disputed dis- 
missal of still another teacher at La Rochelle. The 
court took all of those actions on procedural grounds. 
Yet, in 1776 it approved, although noting a procedural 
fault, an action by the board at Fontenay-le-Comte to 
increase salaries. And in 1780 it approved the nom- 
ination of a new principal at Mauriac despite a flagrant 
violation of procedure—t.e., two pairs of board mem- 
bers who voted were brothers. In addition, one supe- 
rior council (Poitiers) also nullified two deliberations 
—one of the board at Fontenay-le-Comte establishing 
a competition to hire a teacher and one of the board at 
La Rochelle dismissing a teacher who had been absent 
from the college. The former came on procedural 
grounds, but the latter reinstated a man who, the 
Council believed, had been absent for legitimate rea- 
sons.°5 

In addition to formally annulling or delaying board 
decisions for specific reasons, the Parlement and its 
commissioners several times moved to halt general 
irregularities, The altercation between Rolland 
d’Erceville and the board at Amiens is recorded in 
Chapter II. That commissioner quarreled also with 
the administrators at Angouleme, and the court backed 
him up in 1766 when it accused the board of trying to 
discredit the teachers in its college. For Blois on two 
occasions (1765 and 1769) the court admonished the 
board to conform to the February Edict. For La 
Rochelle in 1768 the court said that the board had 
evaded the regulatory judgment of 1765 by not con- 
structing a parlor to receive outsiders. And for 
Dunkerque in 1769 it moved to correct a situation in 
which three board members acted illegally in selecting 
the municipal representatives themselves, in excluding 
others from the selection of notables, and by establish- 


55 ADs for Allier, Indre-et-Loire, Loir-et-Cher, and Marne, 
plus AN, X*48578, pp. 418—420bis. 

56 AN, X'48520, pp. 376-377bis, X'*8568, pp. 443bis—446, 
X748582, pp. 22bis-26, X'#9777 (June 14, 1773), X19778 (July 
14, 1773); BN, M. f. n. a, No. 8257, pp. 257bis-258bis, No. 
8262, pp. 665bis-667bis, No. 8277, pp. 378bis-380bis, No. 8278, 
pp. 199bis—202bis. 
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ing, by a less than two-thirds vote, a competition to 
select teachers." 

Provincial boards also experienced interference or, 
on occasion, opposition from municipal governments 
or other bodies even after 1763. At least at Laon, 
Moulins, and Tours the municipalities played impor- 
tant roles in bringing in religious communities. At 
Angouléme and Blois the municipal officials interfered 
with the operations of the board, to the extent at 
Angoulême of being able for a period to name the 
principal and at Blois of causing the Parlement to 
issue a special judgment against their interference. 
At Aire in 1768 the municipality sent a special repre- 
sentative to work against suppression of the local 
college, and after the college nevertheless was joined 
with the Wallon school at Saint-Omer the municipal 
officials attempted to leave the debt with the Saint- 
Omer board. At Langres in 1782 and 1783 the mu- 
nicipal officials involved themselves in ferment, and the 
letters patent of April, 1783 concerning the college car- 
ried an express prohibition against municipal inter- 
ference.°® 

Finally, interference also came from chapters. The 
one at Orléans attempted to usurp what the board con- 
sidered as its prerogatives, and in 1765 the administra- 
tors protested when the local vicar general asked a 
teacher for explanations regarding a thesis which had 
stirred up public opinion.’ Still, chapters did not 
interfere to a great extent. 

The most important single board, and one separated 
from others by way of its special creation, was, of 
course, the one for Louis-le-Grand. In most respects 
the purpose, organization, and functions of that board 
were roughly similar to that of other boards, although 
on a much larger scale. Yet, that the government 
established this board to administer the non-academic 
matters of a special and very important school also 
made the operations of that board unique in several 
ways. 

This administrative board met for the first time on 
December 14, 1763. The Grand Aumônier, Terray, 
Rolland d’Erceville, Roussel de la Tour, and Sainfray 
(the attorney general’s substitute) then named the 
four notables, the Grand-Maitre temporel (G.-A. 
Fourneau, who also was rector of the university), and 
a secretary-archivist. By the end of January, 1764, 
the board had organized itself fairly completely, having 
named various other officiers (a notary, four procura- 
tors, a bailiff, three lawyers, an architect, a printer, 
and a physician) ; having divided up the primary re- 
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sponsibility for various of the small colleges; and hav- 
ing agreed upon various board procedures (time of 
meetings, seating and speaking precedence, quorum 
requirements, vacations, and like matters). For the 
remainder of the period through January, 1765, the 
board devoted most of its efforts to incorporating the 
small colleges and their boursiers into Louis-le-Grand. 
The process went smoothly, except for the colleges of 
Laon and Cholets, whose founders pleaded exemption 
for their schools from the letters patent of November, 
1763, on the grounds that they were not really colleges. 
In both cases the Parlement rejected the pleas. In 
addition, the board accepted “Enfants des Langues” 
(up to ten, in a special dress, with their own instruc- 
tors and servants, and with the king paying 450 livres 
yearly for the room, board, and medical expenses of 
each of them) .® 

As the letters patent of November, 1763, took effect, 
including a smooth transition into the buildings of 
Louis-le-Grand of the chef-lieu of the university, the 
founder, the officers, and the teachers of Lisieux grew 
more and more dissatisfied. In the spring of 1763 
they had been promised a chapel, but, after numerous 
delays because the designated architect was occupied 
elsewhere, this project was killed by the November 
letters patent. In February, 1764, the men of Lisieux 
requested more than half of the buildings and grounds 
of Louis-le-Grand for their operation. This request 
the board of Louis-le-Grand and the parlementary 
commissioners declined to honor, as reflected in a 
court judgment of March 12 which detailed space 
allotment. The men of Lisieux also may have been 
irritated by the appointment of a new principal for 
Louis-le-Grand, thus making the principalship of 
Lisieux virtually an honorary position, and by a court 
judgment of March 23 giving the new principal emeri- 
tus status (rather than having such status depend 
upon his becoming principal of Lisieux when the posi- 
tion fell vacant). Whatever the case, the men of 
Lisieux had had enough, and in early April they 
secured a letters patent which transferred their college 
into the building of Beauvais and incorporated Beau- 
vais (with its assent) into Louis-le-Grand.** Under 
the new arrangement certain officiers of Beauvais 
were to be suppressed (principal, procurator, under- 
master), but its name was to be maintained on the 
gate of its new home.” 

As of March, 1764, then, royal pronouncements had 
fixed the basic form Louis-le-Grand was to have, and 
its administrative board, clearly established by such 
pronouncements with few functions in addition to man- 
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aging resources, had begun to operate on a regular 
basis. Academic life within the college (aside from 
selection of the principal), at that time was the 
province of the disciplinary board, whose functions 
and initial membership are described in Chapter I. 

The subsequent membership of the disciplinary 
board, until its abolition in 1767, was fairly stable. 
Only three new men joined it, and those as a result of 
changes in the rectorate of the University of Paris. 
This board met on a reasonably regular basis, with 
thirty-five meetings in both 1765 and 1766 and a total 
of 104. Attendance was good, with fewer than six 
members at only three meetings. How effectively it 
functioned is difficult to assess, primarily because its 
very existence was always controversial. It seldom, if 
ever, was able to function under what one could call 
normal conditions. The letters patent creating it vir- 
tually assured difficulties by not defining sharply its 
powers vis-à-vis the principal. In addition, L’Averdy 
had opposed its original creation, and persons con- 
nected to the Parlement continued to consider it un- 
desirable. 

Through 1764 the disciplinary board appeared to 
operate without troubles, even though construction 
work in the college prevented regular meetings from 
April through June. But early in 1765 it received a 
shock in the form of a parlementary judgment of the 
previous December 31 which ordered it to define the 
powers it envisioned for its co-veillant for maintaining 
discipline, gave the principal the right to dismiss 
supervisory personnel, and told it to complete within 
three months its drafting of new regulations for the 
college. This board protested the action in its minutes 
and resolved to explain its case to the parlementary 
leaders. The co-veillant was, it said, a royal idea, in 


regard to which the king should clarify his intentions; 


it had not, in any case, named anyone to the post; and 
it could not possibly complete the task of drawing up 
the regulations, delayed by the construction in 1764, 
within three months. Whatever its views, it had re- 
ceived the first direct evidence of parlementary dis- 
pleasure. In the following two and a half years that 
displeasure would continue, in the form of a campaign 
of thinly veiled harassment by the attorney general, 
undoubtedly with the support of the commissioners 
and other parlementaires. Their opposition appeared 
to be vindicated by squabbles between this board and 
the principal. The latter, for example, refused to at- 
tend meetings for a while early in 1766. Yet, the 
court may have promoted such squabbles—certainly it 
did little or nothing to prevent them.** 

The parlementary opposition to the disciplinary 
board reached a climax with the letters patent of 
August, 1767, which eliminated it for the alleged rea- 
son that it had achieved the success expected of it of 
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establishing discipline on a firm footing. Its replace- 
ment was a panel of retired university men, referred to 
as “examiners of boursiers,’ who had the function of 
determining, along with the principal, the fitness of 
boys to receive or retain bourses. The examiners, 
however, had no duties regarding discipline, which was 
to be maintained by the principal. Discipline was also 
to continue to lie outside the purview of the adminis- 
trative board, as emphasized by the letters patent of 
July, 1769—that it was to supervise financial matters, 
but all concerning “the moral order and scholastic dis- 
cipline” was to lie within the province of the principal 
under the inspection of the university’s tribunal (as 
was the case for all other university colleges) .54 

The membership of the administrative board con- 
tained, of course, more important persons than any 
provincial board, beginning with its nominal head, 
the Grand Aumonier. The most consistent member 
was G.-A. Fourneau, the Grand Maitre temporel until 
1785. The next most consistent was Sainfray, the 
attorney general’s substitute until 1788, although he 
did not sit on the interim board between 1771 and 
1777. The principals had seats only between 1767 and 
1777, and between 1780 and 1790 (during the latter 
period a personal seat only). The parlementaires al- 
ways numbered four and, except between 1771 and 
1777, these were also the commissioners for the pro- 
vincial colleges. During the Maupeou Parlement they 
were the first president and three councillors. Per- 
haps more significant are the types of persons who 
were notables, especially because they were consis- 
tently the most faithful and most productive members. 

Eighteen men served as notables between 1763 and 
1790, four at a time except for seven between 1767 
and 1771 and six from 1771 to 1777. As of 1781 Rol- 
land d’Erceville, believing that such persons were 
pivotal to the board’s operations, wanted to increase 
their number again, but he did not win the support of 
his fellow board members for his idea. Who the nota- 
bles were was left up to the other board members for 
the most part, although royal pronouncements pro- 
vided some guidance. The letters patent of July, 1769, 
for example, said that two of the seven notables were 
to be university men. The letters patent of 1771 
establishing the interim board did not call the six 
men serving as “notables” anything (all six, whom 
the pronouncement named specifically, indeed, were 
abbés and five of them were educators). The letters 
patent of 1777 referred to the four persons to be 
named by the board as notables as “bourgeois.” (Of 
the nine men serving after 1777 none were either curés 
or educators, which was perhaps in reaction to the 
interim board.) In sum, of the eighteen men six were 
abbés (a canon, three former principals of colleges, an 
emeritus teacher of a college, and the Grand-Maitre 
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of a college), a law teacher (who lasted only four 
months and resigned because of protests of the uni- 
versity’s arts faculty), a “conservator of mortgages,” 
a former city councilman, a “secretary of the king,” 
three councillors of the Chatelet, three lawyers of Par- 
lement, and one other lawyer (the last was, along with 
one of the Parlementary lawyers, a former batonnier 
[head of the corps of lawyers] ).55 

The board met rather frequently and with remark- 
able consistency, even in troubled years, such as 1771, 
1776, 1789, and 1790. In no year did it meet fewer 
than twenty times and never fewer than nineteen times 
in regular sessions. Ordinarily (twenty-one of twen- 
ty-seven full years) it held twenty-one regular meet- 
ings, plus a half-dozen others for special business 
(usually the examination of financial accounts). The 
most meetings came in 1764 (51), 1765 (32), 1768 
(37), and 1776 (35). 

In comparison to the number of meetings, attend- 
ance was considerably poorer and less consistent. 
The Grand Aumoniers, of course, seldom attended. 
Most other members attended fairly well from the 
board’s founding through 1770, although Terray ap- 
peared rarely and the attendance of the other parle- 
mentaires (except Rolland d’Erceville), of one nota- 
ble, and of the Grand-Maitre temporel was spotty. 
In 1771 the situation was grim, until the interim 
board took over in December. For most of that year 
no one from the Parlement sat, although until June, 
when the resignations of two notables became effec- 
tive, the attendance of the notables and the principal 
was good. It is remarkable, and surely more than 
coincidental, that the two notables who were most 
faithful in their attendance in 1771, and who signed 
deliberations when others did not (apparently ges- 
tures of protest), were the only two kept on the in- 
terim board. Attendance at the meetings of the in- 
terim board was good for the first year, except for that 
of First President Berthier de Sauvigny. Attendance 
declined in 1773 and 1774, with not only the first 
president but also two other parlementaires appearing 
rarely. The Maupeou parlementaires dropped off the 
board completely after 1774, but for the remaining two 
and a half years the other members continued to attend 
reasonably well. Under the restored board, from Sep- 
tember, 1777, on, attendance was fairly good. The 
notables, the Grand-Maitre temporel, the attorney gen- 
eral’s substitute, and the principal (while he sat) were 
better than the parlementaires, but even some of the 
former were sporadic. Among the men from Parle- 
ment, Lefévre d’Amécourt’s record was bad and others 
were not good. Even Rolland d’Erceville, the intrepid 
educational campaigner, had a bad record in 1785 and 
1786 and essentially dropped off the board as of 
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1789.56 Still, attendance at all times appears to have 
been as good as it was for most provincial boards. 

Louis-le-Grand’s administrative board, aside from 
not hiring all teachers or handling discipline problems, 
carried out functions similar to those performed by the 
provincial ones, albeit on a grander scale. Thus, it 
appointed many more curés (sixteen), and it had to 
do more to provide for their sustenance. Such sup- 
port basically was the legal minimum, and all but one 
of nine references to it in the minutes dealt with in- 
creased portions congrues based on the Edict of 1768. 
The other mentioned is of the payment of special, one- 
time sums of 150 livres to each of two priests (whom 
the board otherwise paid only 350 livres per year) be- 
cause of the high cost of the necessities of life. In the 
same vein, the board contributed, on many more occa- 
sions than individual provincial boards, to the sub- 
sistence of the poor. The minutes first record specific 
requests for such payments in 1766, when certain 
parish-poor commissioners asked for fifty livres per 
year. The board, which neither then nor at any future 
date could be characterized as very generous, agreed 
to pay only twelve livres, as in the past. Until 1788 
it made seven other decisions to make cash payments. 
Six of those involved one-shot sums ranging from 
eight livres (sums docked from the wages of two 
errant servants) to fifty and 300 livres for food sub- 
sidies up to 600 livres as relief for fire victims. Other 
contributions included the restes of bread, some wheat 
(but only temporarily in place of a farmer who had 
neglected to provide it), forty-eight livres plus a half 
cord of wood each year to an impoverished widow 
with an incurable illness, and permission for certain 
villagers to pasture their cows on the marais. On the 
other hand, in 1764 the board was adamant in forcing 
a widow who pleaded indigence to pay the rent on her 
room. And in 1776 it rejected a curé’s plea for special 
alms for some parish poor because of the dangerous 
precedent thus created. From December, 1788, 
through January, 1790, the board, in view of the harsh 
winter of 1788-1789 and the general hard lot of the 
poor, loosened up considerably. It then made eleven 
contributions to the poor, totalling 3,136 livres.®’ 

The board in Paris drew up many general regula- 
tions, although those, unlike the ones established by 
provincial boards, did not set down in detail what was 
to take place within the classroom. The Parisian 
regulations can be divided into two categories: ones 
for the board itself and for non-academic employees 
and ones for boursiers and other students. In the for- 
mer category were regulations establishing board pro- 
cedures (meeting times, seating order, vacation period, 
quorum requirements), defining the functions of “of- 
ficers” (Grand-Maitre temporel, secretary, archivist, 
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steward, treasurer, and others), and prescribing the 
operations of the infirmary.® 

Most of the regulations for students concerned such 
matters as the financial administration of the bourses 
based on foundations of Louis-le-Grand proper; the 
procedural details of selecting the recipients of “free” 
bourses (1.e., ones not tied to foundations) in Louis- 
le-Grand proper; the conditions under which any 
boursiers could be admitted; and the general conduct 
of such students who were studying theology, law, and 
medicine, especially those who lived outside the college 
building. The board’s actions regarding boarders who 
did not have bourses, dealing with such matters as 
whether they could have individual rooms and when 
they were to pay their board fees, came not in general 
regulations but in various separate deliberations. The 
drafting and acceptance of one regulation, for all the 
boys studying in the faculty of arts, was controversial. 
In January, 1769, the attorney general acknowledged 
that the college needed written regulations to govern 
its internal operations, although he did not believe that 
the document previously drawn up by the disciplinary 
board was then apropos because of intervening changes 
(notably the letters patent of August, 1767). He said 
that the court had not before believed that it had to 
approve that document, but that the said changes now 
made such regulations necessary. So, the court ap- 
pointed four former members of the University of 
Paris (including one who formerly had been on the 
disciplinary board and still was on the administrative 
one) to revise the said document. The court ap- 
proved the new regulations in the next December, but 
only after it had declared out of order some observa- 
tions favorable to the university’s claim for more con- 
trol over the college which the universitarians had 
tacked on to the product of their labors.® 

The board had numerous legal contests, and trying 
to win favorable settlements must have been one of the 
most frustrating parts of its operation. The suits in- 
volved such matters as forcing an abbey to pay sev- 
enty-two thousand livres to support four boursiers 
named by it; getting the Archbishop of Paris to permit 
exhumations in chapels; gaining affirmation that it, 
rather than the Archbishop of Paris or the Bishop of 
Beauvais, had the right to name two curés; disputing 
sums requested by a supplier ; being sued over hunting 
rights ; supporting a curé, as the “farmer” of tithes, in 
regard to what portion of the harvest was tithable; 
moving against several villagers who had set up wine 
presses in competition with those of the “lord”; and 
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suing the mother of a boursier who refused to furnish 
him with clothing and other necessities. These legal 
matters are representative, although only perhaps a 
fifth of the total. Various courts (bailliages, Chatelet, 
Parlement, royal council) handled them. Some lin- 
gered for years. For example, one which began in 
1764 (with the chapter at Rouen over whether the 
position of proviseur of a small college should be sup- 
pressed) was not settled as of 1790. Nor was there a 
settlement by then of legal difficulties, which began in 
1766, involving the Priests of the Mission and the col- 
lege of Bons-Enfans.”° 

Another function of Louis-le-Grand’s board which 
resembled that of the provincial boards was the very 
important one of managing the finances. The sources 
of Louis-le-Grand’s revenues not only were what it 
inherited from the Jesuits and what Beauvais added 
but also what each of the twenty-six (twenty-seven 
after 1769) small colleges contributed. These sources 
were, primarily, annuities and a few other such invest- 
ments (262 in 1764, increased to 359 in 1788), landed 
estates (69 items in 1764, 62 in 1788), rights to collect 
tithes (24 in 1764, 17 in 1788), buildings of united 
colleges (19 in 1764, 15 in 1788), and other houses in 
Paris (160 in 1764, 147 in 1788). Of those Louis-le- 
Grand itself contributed most heavily, having sixty 
rentes and seventeen separate pieces of land as of 1788. 
One of its four benefices, Saint Martin-aux-Bois, alone 
consisted of eleven properties and carried five farms on 
dimes. In addition, Louis-le-Grand benefitted from 
royal generosity by receiving yearly 954 livres from 
free salt; 15,400 from entry rights on wine; and a 
total of 31,000 livres in gratuities (30,000 of the latter 
coming as of 1/66). Indeed, not only did the college 
benefit in those positive ways but it also was exempt 
from paying seigneurial, amortization, or indemnity 
rights except on resources on which the Jesuits also 
had acquitted the feudal obligations. This exemption 
met with periodic challenges, especially in regard to 
amortization, as when in 1769 the farmers general 
attempted to collect fees for construction done at sev- 
eral colleges which were in mortmain. On the other 
hand, in 1766 the controller general declined to exempt 
the colleges’ properties from the vingtièmes (taxes on 
agricultural products) ."1 

Each small college had a separate financial account. 
The total revenues for the 1767-1768 academic year, 
the first for which a single-year’s account is recorded, 
amounted to 1,229,933 livres. Of that total 8,069 
came from three separate foundations; 633,150 from 
Louis-le-Grand itself, and the remainder from the 
twenty-six small colleges (from a low of 4,149 from 
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Tours and a high of 51,726 from Cholets). The rev- 
enues of Louis-le-Grand itself, are, however, some- 
what misleading, because included in them are 237,250 
livres borrowed on the basis of the letters patent of 
August, 1767, and various sums (3,490 for acquitting 
foundations in the chapel; 14,175 for common ex- 
penses ; and 138,169 to provide for boursiers) from the 
twenty-six other colleges. In contrast, the total rev- 
enues for 1787-1788 were 1,314,050 livres. Of those 
24,358 came from fourteen separate foundations and 
511,432 from Louis-le-Grand itself. Of the latter 
amount 3,531 for acquitting foundations; 32,445 for 
common expenses; and 223,530 for boursiers came 
from the coffers of the small colleges. Of the revenues 
of the twenty-six small colleges in 1787-1788 (Mignon 
having been added in the accounts, with Arras having 
been dropped), Tours still was low (4,652) and 
Cholets high (79,199). Of all the schools the rev- 
enues of sixteen had risen and those of eleven had 
dropped. 

The expenses of the colleges, totaling 1,100,242 
livres in 1787-1788, went for a variety of items. For 
all but Louis-le-Grand considerable expenditures went 
to the board for acquitting foundations and providing 
for common expenses and boursiers. Other significant 
sums of those schools went for estimated repairs 
(28,750) ; pensions to former employees such as prin- 
cipals, procurators, porters (19,204, a charge which 
had been 41,424 in 1764) ; and vingtiémes (16,485). 
Smaller amounts went for feudal dues (some variety 
of cens) (444), a curé (250), legal officials in feudal 
jurisdictions (667), and lodging the French Guards 
(202). For Louis-le-Grand itself, a partial listing of 
expenditures for 1764-1765 and 1787-1788 indicates 
roughly their variety and proportions (table 6). 

Not included in these financial figures are the 
boarding facilities (for 1764-1765 a product of ca. 
130,000 livres and expenses of ca. 125,000; for 1787- 
1788 a product of 289,601 and expenditures of 343,- 
222); four special foundations whose accounts did 
not form part of the principal account in 1787-1788 
(product of 11,109 and expenditures of 5,584, support- 
ing six boursiers) ; the product from movables sold in 
connection with establishing the new college (207,870 
livres); expenses incurred in establishing the new 
college (598,703, with repairs to the college building 
alone consuming 446,640) ; and the special royal lan- 
guage students called Enfants des Langues (ca. 5,750 
from the king for them in 1764-1765 and a similar 
amount expended ).7? | 

To handle these considerable amounts of money the 
board in Paris had a much more sophisticated financial 
machinery than the provincial boards. The board di- 
vided itself up into four departments, with certain 
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TABLE 6 
1764-1765 1787-1788 
Salaries of principal and masters 14,994 21,000 
Allotment for teachers eating 
outside college 1,500 (5) 2,000 (4) 
Recompense for examiners of 
boursters (5) — 1,500 
Salaries of college “officers” 15,500 18,000 
Payment to servants 7,000 — 
Capitation for ‘‘off cers” and 
servants 300 300 
Contribution to the poor of a parish 12 12 
Chapel expenses 800 800 
Fees of priests in the chapel 2,979 — 
Board expenses 900 1,000 
Fee for right to perceive rentes — 700 
Vingtiémes — 334 
Expenses of prize distribution 500 800 
Special pensions to former 
“officials” of the college of 
Beauvais 2,575 1,500 
Pensions to former teachers 5,517 (18) 34,700 (69) 
Sums to boursiers in seminaries — 18,094 
Sums to bourisers studying 
medicine — 1,088 
Sums to boursiers absent part of 
the academic year | — 22,872 


members handling, and thus gaining great familiarity 
with, the finances of a limited number of the constitu- 
ent colleges. It gave several members keys to the 
cashbox, checked the accounts of its financial officers 
(especially the Grand-Maitre temporel but also others 
such as the controller of resources of Saint-Martin- 
aux-Bois) on a regular basis, set up a schedule of 
procedures to be carried out at various meetings, hung 
model procedures in its meeting room, and (after 
1768) had the founders check the accounts for their 
own schools. At least some members believed that the 
notables, especially those formerly connected with the 
university, were pivotal in the board’s operations be- 
cause they had more leisure time to devote to details— 
such is a reason why Rolland d’Erceville pressed hard 
for reestablishing seven of them after 1777.78 

The board’s financial decisions were mostly routine, 
although it made the bold stroke whenever it deemed 
necessary. For example, it borrowed a total of four 
hundred fifty thousand livres, primarily from the small 
colleges but also one hundred thousand of it from 
former First President Molé of the Parlement. It 
acquired few properties, although it did negotiate in 
the 1780’s for some land for student walks and for a 
retreat house for boursiers. On the other hand, it 
alienated a fair amount of property, as seen above in 
this chapter in the figures on the sources of the col- 
lege’s wealth. In general the board appears to have 
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had a policy to favor monetary investments over ones 
in real estate.”* 

The board had little if any more contact than pro- 
vincial ones with Bronod and Marchal de Saincy. 
Most of Bronod’s business concerning Louis-le-Grand 
had come prior to the board’s existence. Thereafter 
its important contact with him was limited to borrow- 
ing in 1767 and repaying the following year 100,000 
livres which it needed to finance repairs. In 1770 the 
board and he settled their account, which showed him 
a creditor of the college for 4,533 livres. With 
Marchal de Saincy the principal contact came in its 
annual payments to him of 15,000 livres which, on the 
basis of the letters patent of August, 1764, were to go 
for the pensions of former Jesuits. It owed such sums 
for twenty-five years, of course, in exchange for en- 
joying the revenues of its benefices. It made the pay- 
ments at least through the first half of 1773 and prob- 
ably longer, although the board’s account for 1787- 
1788, when a payment should have been made, shows 
no entry for one.” 

The regular administrative board of Louis-le-Grand, 
as opposed to the interim one, generally was success- 
ful in administering finances. At its beginning the 
small colleges had debts totalling 690,000 livres. By 
selling books and other objects from Louis-le-Grand’s 
library and part of the woods at Saint-Martin-aux- 
Bois, and by borrowing 450,000 livres, the board was 
able to liquidate those debts. It received something 
of a setback by having to give part of the product from 
the woods to the college of the city of Beauvais, and 
it had to repay the loans (which it arranged to do by 
selling annuities), but by 1771 it nevertheless was in 
good shape. Then came some shoddy administration 
under the interim board, which left a considerable 
deficit in the account of the Grand-Maitre’s controller 
—the Recueil of deliberations referred to 200,000 
livres and the Mémoire of administration to 130,000 or 
more. The peculation of the latter was traumatic for 
the interim board and was the primary reason why 
Rolland d’Erceville and others were able to persuade 
the royal government to reestablish the regular board. 
The latter board managed to make up that loss, and by 
1787-1788 it had paid off most of the loans it had con- 
tracted. A factor aiding the good financial picture was 
that the board did not have to pay any of the 300,000 
livres which the letters patent of November, 1763, said 
that it might have to pay. The board measured its 
performance, and justifiably so, in the number of 
boursiers that Louis-le-Grand and the constituent col- 
leges supported. As of 1764 it had been fewer than 
200 (Louis-le-Grand itself with three). To that num- 
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ber the interim board had added forty-eight and the 
regular board others, so that there were 404 by 1778 
and 497 by 1788. 

The board’s success with finances, nevertheless, be- 
gan to run thin as of 1787. Thus, in that year the 
Parlement qualified its approval of the creation of six 
new bourses with the charge that it had to see justify- 
ing financial statements before it would consider any 
such future creations. Then, in May, 1789, the board 
decided to cut down on gratuities to board employees 
until the financial situation improved and in July, 
1790, it resolved not only not to reimburse 20,000 
livres to two small colleges but also to borrow 56,000. 
The financial difficulties of those years came partly 
because boarding students were behind in payments. 
In any case, the number of boursiers also began to de- 
cline. For example, in January, 1790, the board de- 
clared that its members were to give up naming re- 
placements for vacant places.7® 

The board for Louis-le-Grand, in addition to per- 
forming the functions common to all boards, as de- 
scribed above, also dealt with certain matters par- 
ticular to it. Its manner of dealing with teachers and 
students was unique. It determined what academic 
positions should exist; it fed and housed all the in- 
structional personnel, and it gave them pensions. It 
appointed the principal and generally wanted a board 
seat for him. What role it played in the appointment 
of the classroom teachers is a problem. Until 1767 the 
disciplinary board made such appointments. After 
that date the administrative board was to make the 
selections from among three candidates proposed by 
the principals. Perhaps such was the practice, al- 
though the board’s minutes, which record new prin- 
cipals, are strangely silent about changes in teachers. 
The board did not exercise control over the classroom 
activities of teachers, but it nevertheless had impor- 
tant contact with them. It controlled, for example, 
the physical conditions of the classrooms in such ways 
as providing candles, reducing the excessive humidity 
in one room, and repairing the door on another. It 
took the latter two actions after receiving specific 
complaints from teachers. It did not always, how- 
ever, give satisfaction to teachers who complained. In 
1774 it not only rejected a teacher’s complaint of 
“indecent treatment” by kitchen employees but also 
reprimanded him for appearing in indecent dress (1.e., 
a short coat). On twelve occasions it rewarded 
teachers with sums called “bourses” for special ser- 
vices, such as giving funeral orations for a dauphin 
(1766), Louis XV, and his queen; composing verses 
at the birth of a dauphin (1782) ; winning the master- 
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of-arts prize in the university s competition ; deliver- 
ing the discourse at the university’s ceremony for dis- 
tributing prizes; turning down a better position in an- 
other college; and winning a prize of the Académie 
francaise. Finally, the board encouraged the teachers 
to publish (without pursuing any kind of a policy of 
“publish or perish”). Thus it gave an underprincipal, 
the Abbé L.-B. Proyart, 200 livres in expenses for the 
publication of his Virtuous Scholar, which became 
something of a best-seller. It also subsidized a teacher 
to help in the printing of a grammar book, purchased 
some maps published by the principal, and rewarded 
another for his aid in the printing of the Recueil of 
the board’s deliberations.” 

Between the administrative board and the students 
stood the principal and, until 1767, the disciplinary 
board. The two boards had separate functions and 
little contact. The former gave the members of the 
latter modest remuneration and apartments, and it 
sought to assure that the latter made prospective 
boursiers produce the proper documents before being 
admitted. After 1767 it gave the examiners of bour- 
siers remuneration and apartments as well, but other- 
wise there was very little contact. The administrative 
board affected students directly by determining how 
many bourses should exist; fixing what fees the bour- 
siers should have to pay ; determining at what age they 
could be admitted; giving them special sums for ren- 
dering services of a religious nature, for obtaining 
degrees, and for travel; permitting certain ones to live 
outside the college; and naming many of them di- 
rectly. The board also determined what students 
without bourses should be admitted as boarders and 
what costs they should pay. For all students it deter- 
mined such matters as what gates and doors should be 
open and when, how they should be treated in the 
infirmary, and when they could have special food or 
extra wine. It also paid for books given as prizes and 
gave gratuities to boys winning prizes in the all-uni- 
versity competition. Only rarely did the board con- 
cern itself with discipline—to seek a way in 1774 to 
maintain order without dismissing boursiers ; to make 
physical changes in 1779 to cope with serious prob- 
lems; to hold the line in 1780 against boursiers in 
theology of the college of Cholets who, instigated by 
the founders of that school, were insubordinate at a 
board meeting in wanting to enjoy their bourses out- 
side of Louis-le-Grand; and to force many boursiers 
in the 1780’s to conform to regulations.78 

Other functions of the board for Louis-le-Grand 
which made it unique were those attendant upon its 
administering the resources of the small colleges, in- 
cluding keeping the many founders informed; its man- 
aging of such a large number of bourses; and its pro- 
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viding a home for the Enfants des Langues. The latter 
students had their own servants, master, and special 
language teachers. They also attended regular classes, 
but they were not integrated well into the life of the 
college. The board used the royal subsidies only to 
pay the personnel, and to provide lodging and meals 
for the students. The existence of these students in 
Louis-le-Grand caused, according to Dupont-Ferrier, 
considerable friction—between them and other stu- 
dents and between their masters and the principals— 
but the minutes of the board show that, aside from 
justifying the food the college served in 1769, it was 
not concerned with such friction.” 

Louis-le-Grand’s position as one of the colleges of 
the University of Paris also put its board in a unique 
position. That connection was important for the 
principal, the teachers, and the students in matters of 
discipline, instruction, prizes, and the academic calen- 
dar, but it did not concern the administrative board 
much. The latter provided meeting places for uni- 
versity bodies and apartments for university officials, 
and it had business in combining Louis-le-Grand’s 
library with that of the university. Direct contact he- 
tween the board and the university usually was un- 
controversial, although feelings appear to have run 
high when in 1770 the arts faculty successfully blocked 
the selection of a law teacher as a notable. Yet, the 
university, although happy with the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, was never fully satisfied with the post-1762 
arrangements for Louis-le-Grand. Prior to 1771 uni- 
versitarians were especially displeased with the letters 
patent of August, 1767, and they could hardly have 
been pleased with the treatment of the disciplinary 
board and of those men drawing up regulations in 
1769. On the other hand, Maupeou’s letters patent 
of 1769 was favorable to the university and the arts 
faculty won its above-mentioned victory in 1770. In 
addition, five of six notables named in 1771 to sit on 
the interim board were educators. After the “revolu- 
tion of 1771” the university’s fortunes dropped again. 
In 1777 a representative of the royal council, un- 
doubtedly acting at least partially in response to pres- 


‘sure from the university, suggested that in reestablish- 


ing the old board universitarians replace the notables. 
Joly de Fleury firmly rejected that and other changes 
then proposed (such as having the principal handle all 
the details of the boarding facilities, dispersing the 
arts boursiers throughout all the colleges of the uni- 
versity, and relieving individual board members of all 
responsibility for the details of finances), and the 
matter was dropped. Finally, in 1780 the university 
made an unsuccessful bid for regular board seats for 
the principal of the college and two ex-teachers.®° 
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The administrative board had, to assist it in its 
many ordinary and special functions, a bevy of ser- 
vants and higher-level employees. As of 1767 forty- 
one servants (exclusive of the one for the Enfants des 
Langues) received 5,395 livres. They included three 
porters, a garçon for the principal, two infirmary 
garçons, and two chefs. The board did not pay the 
servants well, but occasionally it gave them special 
treatment. After 1780 it once distributed New 
Year’s gifts to them (although totalling only 100 
livres), allotted an old and infirm man some non- 
taxing work, and gave two men pensions (one for 
150 livres to a porter who had served twenty-three 
years). In addition, it permitted two alternating 
night watchmen a bottle of wine each when on duty! 
On the other hand, complaints arose about servants’ 
behavior, with three instances, strangely enough, com- 
ing in May, 1774. 

Persons employed by the board who had a higher 
status than servants included two sacristans, an or- 
ganist, a maker of musical instruments, a clock maker, 
an apothecary, an infirmary attendant, the manager 
of resources for Saint-Martin-aux-Bois, three commis 
(clerks), and a board garçon. The employees who 
had even higher status can be divided into two cate- 
gories: those who worked on the basis of commissions 
and those who were salaried. The former included 
three lawyers, two procurators at Parlement, two 
procurators at Chatelet, a bailiff at Parlement, a no- 
tary, a printer, and, as of 1787, a stock-broker. The 
salaried employees and some of their remunerations 
were as follows: 


TABLE 7 
Salary in Salary in 
Position 1764-1765 1787-1788 
Grand Maitre temporel 2,400 2,400 
Controller of the Grand Maitre 1,200 1,200 
Secretary (until 1769) 1,500 — 
Archivist (until 1769) 1,200 — 
Secretary-archivist — 1,800 
Steward 1,200 1,800 
Treasurer 800 — 
Controller of cashbox | — — 
Architect 1,800 2,400 
Librarian 600 — 
Doctor 450 600 
Surgeon 300 600 
Surgeon-oculist (1781) — 300 


The figures are somewhat misleading, because for 
the later dates the salaries of the steward and the 
architect included special gratuities, and the doctor 
received lodging but the surgeon did not. The most 
favored board employees were those who dealt with 
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resources on a regular basis. They received not only 
relatively high salaries but also annual and special 
gratuities. In 1790 those annual gratuities totalled 
5,400 livres. By that time as well the board assured 
the Grant Maitre temporel of revenues of over 2,600 
livres. The secretary-archivist received especially 
good treatment, which included not only 9,188 livres 
after 1780 in special sums for drawing up inventories 
but also a twenty-five per cent raise in salary as of 
1790.51 

The members of the board appear to have been 
compatible, although official minutes usually do not 
reflect personality differences. The members did not, 
however, always set aside their personal feelings. 
Two notables, for example, resigned in 1771 after the 
dissolution of the old Parlement, and the members in 
1777 apparently would have nothing to do with the 
notables who had sat on the interim board. In addi- 
tion, Rolland d’Erceville was upset after 1781 because 
Lefèvre d’Amécourt, rather than he, was made the 
board’s top-ranking parlementaire. The minutes, in 
any case, record only two splits on policy matters. 
In 1769 several members recommended against in- 
corporating the small college of Huban, which was 
heavily in debt, into Louis-le-Grand, but a two-thirds 
majority overrode their recommendations. And in 
1770 the board divided regarding a proposal to re- 
construct the college of Dainville.f? 

The interim board is a special problem. It un- 
doubtedly did not handle finances as well as the regu- 
lar board. It formally adopted the financial proce- 
dures introduced prior to 1771, but, unfortunately, it 
did not adhere to them strictly. Yet, one cannot 
blame the members of the interim board entirely, in- 
asmuch as it operated after 1774 with a reduced and 
weakened membership. Whatever the case, the regu- 
lar board after 1777 carefully examined (in eighty 
sittings!) all actions taken after 1770, sustaining most 
but revising or throwing out a few. The restored 
board undoubtedly thus performed a necessary ser- 
vice, although it could have been less smug about it. 
The latter board, one should add, had its own, albeit 
minor, financial scandal: in 1781 it dismissed the 
manager of the resources of Saint-Martin-aux-Bois 
and then charged him with repaying 14,587 livres.® 

Louis-le-Grand’s board had considerably more con- 
tact with persons or bodies outside itself than did 
provincial boards. These included chapters, prelates, 
and other founders; prelates in other capacities; and 
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royal ministers. The most contact, not surprisingly, 
was with Parlement. The board took the same vaca- 
tions as the court, and, at least at first, it submitted 
many of its decisions for approval. Thus, in 1765 it 
decided that it could not place the university’s library 
in Louis-le-Grand without prior court approval. The 
interim board, in contrast to the regular board, was 
not dependent on the Parlement. Yet, that board did 
have close contact with the attorney general after 
1774, and in 1775 it gave a bourse to a boy whom he 
had proposed. I found only one episode of bad rela- 
tions between the regular board and the court. In 
1770 the latter reversed a “life-lease” given out by 
the former until the proper publication procedures 
had been followed. The board took exception, saying 
that it had observed proper procedures and criticizing 
the attorney general for not attempting to resolve the 
matter informally. I found, in addition, an instance 
of parlementary interference, which may have in- 
volved bad feelings and which the board’s minutes do 
not mention. In 1787 the court, hearing that abuses 
threatened the maintenance of property, ordered two 
of its members to go to the college as investigators. 
Finally, the board also had direct contact with the 
Chambre des Comptes. This Paris-based tax court 
registered many royal pronouncements concerning 
financial matters. After 1769, when it made the pro- 
vision a prerequisite for the registration of a letters 
patent, it also attended the college’s annual distribu- 
tion of prizes.®* 

At all times Louis-le-Grand’s administrative board, 
confronted with repeated criticism from universitar- 
ians and others, with a serious revision of its mem- 
bership during the “revolution of 1771,” and with a 
threat to its mission in 1777, was conscious of its 
image. One document, probably written by Rolland 
d’Erceville, explaining and justifying the operations 
of the board prior to 1771 and after 1777, was subse- 
quently given the title ““‘Mémoire sur les collèges, 
résumés en réponse a des plaintes élévées contre le 
Collège Louis-le-Grand, 1783.” Another, which Du- 
pont-Ferrier called “Mémoire justificatif de 1785 du 
collège Louis-le-Grand,” did more of the same but 
primarily defended the actions of the school’s princi- 
pals in matters of religion, instruction, and discipline. 
G.-F.-L. Joly de Fleury, in addition, always de- 
fended the regular board. For example, he did so 
against a universitarian after 1787, against the attempt 
in 1777 of a drastic alteration of membership and 
functions, and against other changes proposed in 1785. 
The above instances undoubtedly received only pri- 
vate and limited exposure. More important than 
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these were two works published by the board after 
1777, partly to justify its operations to the public be- 
cause it was especially sensitive to complaints about 
the way it administered boarding facilities. One of 
these, written originally by Rolland d’Erceville in 
1777 to justify reestablishment of the regular board, 
was Mémoire sur administration du collège de Louis- 
le-Grand et colléges y réunis. The other, primarily 
the work of Rolland d’Erceville as well, was Recueil 
de toutes les déliberations importantes prises deputs 
1763 par le bureau d'administration du collège de 
Louis-le-Grand et des collèges y réums.® 

In sum, the bodies on which the administrators of 
former Jesuit colleges sat varied somewhat, especially 
between the Paris board and those in the provinces. 
The former one included more important persons and 
handled a much larger and more significant operation. 
Yet, they all had as their primary function the ad- 
ministration of resources. Some of them had rough 
moments in performing that function, but almost all 
of them can be declared to have been successful. 


V. TEACHERS 


The amount of control which boards had over 
teaching personnel differed between Paris and the 
provinces. Outside Paris the boards chose all such 
persons. For Louis-le-Grand the board apparently 
did not ever choose the classroom teachers, although 
it always appointed the principal. From October, 
1764, through 1790, Louis-le-Grand had four princi- 
pals. Two of those had doctorates in theology (one 
an abbé who formerly was principal at Orléans), one 
had a licence in theology (priest), and the fourth was 
an erudite former rhetoric teacher of a major Paris 
college. The principal received room and board, a 
personal servant, and a salary of twenty-four hundred 
livres until 1781, three thousand livres thereafter. He 
had, from the present American perspective, consid- 
erable independence and power, although until 1767 
both were contested by the disciplinary board created 
by letters patent in 1763. The probability that that 
board would limit the principal’s authority was the 
reason that leading parlementaires opposed its crea- 
tion. The attitude of the latter, in turn, perhaps made 
conflict between the principal and the board inevi- 
table. Conflict was, as shown above, an underlying 
cause—perhaps the principal one—for the abolition 
of the board in 1767. 

With the disciplinary board gone, the principal had 
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full power to name underprincipals, masters, and ser- 
vants ; to supervise instruction and religious exercises ; 
to maintain discipline; and to oversee the operation of 
the infirmary and the refectory. In other words, the 
principal controlled life within the college with, ac- 
cording to the minutes of the administrative board, 
very little interference from it. Yet he was not 
totally free; nor did he have an easy job. His chief 
problem and, it seems, his primary concern was to 
maintain discipline. The first principal resigned in 
1770 because reestablishing discipline had ruined his 
health. The board at all times generally supported 
the authority of the principals, even though in 1774 
it heard Berthier de Sauvigny complain of the princi- 
pal’s power to dismiss boursiers. The first president 
said such power was arbitrary because the examiners 
of boursiers provided no check and because it was too 
expensive for most boys to avail themselves of the 
possible recourse to the university’s tribunal and to 
the Grand’Chambre of the Parlement. In any case, 
the minutes do not suggest that the board altered the 
situation. A more typical board response came in 
1780 when, after some boursiers had been insubordi- 
nate at board meetings, it sought parlementary sup- 
port to assure subordination of all students to the 
principal.* 

The principals appear always to have had excellent 
relations with the administrative board. The minutes 
of the latter suggest nothing to the contrary. Its 
members seem to have always wanted the principals 
to be one of them. That was a problem especially 
after 1777, when a letters patent abolished the seat 
they had had for a decade. Yet, after 1780 they had, 
at the board’s request, personal seats. In addition, 
the anonymous “Mémoire justificatif de 1785” gives 
evidence of such relations. Whoever wrote it, whether 
the principal at the time or a board member or some- 
one close to both, concentrated on defending the 
principal’s actions, but he also praised the board’s 
“wise and disinterested administration.” In short, 
that memorandum expresses a harmony which other 
sources do not contradict.? 

Louis-le-Grand had eight classroom teachers, two 
of whom taught philosophy and the others, rhetoric 
through the sixth grade. Their salaries came from a 
special fund and were paid by the faculty of arts, 
ranging from about two thousand livres for each of 
those of the fourth through sixth to about twenty- 
four hundred for those teaching philosophy and rhet- 
oric. From the transfer of Beauvais into Louis-le- 
Grand until the demise of Parlement twenty-three 
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men filled the eight positions, for an average of about 
nine years per man per position. (Four of those 
taught in more than one position, so the total number 
of men was only nineteen.) Undoubtedly many of 
those men were ecclesiastics, although Dupont-Fer- 
rier does not cite figures. That so few teachers were 
found in such a large and important school is mis- 
leading, because many other persons also were in- 
volved in providing instruction. There was, for ex- 
ample, a seventh grade for most of the period under 
consideration, although the regular board regretted it. 
That body permitted the grade to exist after 1764 be- 
cause Beauvais, in violation of university statutes, 
already had one. It suppressed the class as of 1769, 
only to see the interim board restore it in 1772. The 
restored board again tried suppression, but it failed. 
Dupont-Ferrier lists a “regent” (as he calls its in- 
structor) for a seventh through 1790. More impor- 
tant, the board retained and paid, as of 1781, four 
underprincipals; four “‘conference masters” (adjunct 
teachers) for philosophy, theology, and law; a master 
for the theology boursiers’ study hall; two “under- 
masters”; two “supernumerary masters”; and twenty 
masters (that is, tutors and disciplinarians) attached 
to rhetoric through the seventh grade.’ 

In the provinces the relationship between boards 
and teachers was closer. For the first few years after 
1762 the teachers there, whether in board-run schools 
or not, continued to be the men retained by the mu- 
nicipal officials. Later replacements were not signifi- 
cantly different. Of about two hundred fifty men 
from various schools at various times, only forty-five 
were laymen, of whom at least thirteen were married. 
Of the ecclesiastics, there were over 125 priests, 
twelve tonsurés, eleven deacons or subdeacons, five 
clercs, one canon, one ex-canon, one théologal, one 
vicar, one acolyte, one ex-Oratorian (Auxerre), one 
ex-Capuchin (Charleville), and one ex-Jesuit (Mou- 
lins). After 1762, a higher percentage of teachers 
In addi- 
tion, fewer of them were maîtres de pension—al- 
though the six hired at Angouléme in 1762 continued 
to teach, as did two at Amiens. Over thirty teachers 
had university degrees of some sort, with at least 
eight holding doctorates and twelve holding masters’ 
degrees.* 

The turnover of teachers was not great, by what I 
consider usual and reasonable standards, but it was 
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great enough to prevent stasis. For example, the nine 
teachers at Bourges in 1786, when the Doctrinaires 
took the college, had been there an average of over 
eight years. Ten at Chalons-sur-Marne, as of 1784, 
had taught an average of over six years, and nine at 
Orléans, as of 1790, had taught an average of fifteen 
years. At Charleville twenty different teachers filled 
seven positions between 1763 and 1785. And Mou- 
lins had only fifteen different teachers in eight posi- 
tions between 1763 and 1780. In the case of Moulins 
—and certainly similar situations occurred elsewhere 
—two of the men died while serving and a third re- 
tired because of illness. In any case, teaching posi- 
tions generally were not the employment most eagerly 
sought, especially by ecclesiastics, most of whom pre- 
ferred curacies or canonicates. Ecclesiastics often re- 
signed as teachers to take the latter positions. 

Conditions of employment for the teachers varied 
greatly. The boards, like the municipal officials be- 
fore them, wanted to have teachers live in the col- 
leges, and most of the men probably did so. The 
board at Aurillac, for example, gave the teachers a 
supplement in 1771 to live in common. At Orléans 
and Moulins residence in college rooms was, how- 
ever, optional, and the board of the latter school even 
provided housing for married men living outside. 
Other variations in the ideal of common living in 
the school came at Amiens whose teachers had cook- 
ing facilities, at Angoulême where they were lodged 
only by an order of Parlement, and at Aurillac where 
their rooms were not prepared as of 17895 In cases 
of illness or other absence a substitute (usually the 
principal or the underprincipal, when a school had 
one of the latter) stepped in. For example, the un- 
derprincipal at Orléans substituted for one teacher 
four months during one academic year and received 
_ 240 livres in extra compensation.’ | 

As for salaries, the boards initially had continued 
to give teachers the sums established by the munici- 
palities—ranging from roughly 350 livres for teachers 
of lower classes in some cities (especially in the 
Auvergne) to 1,500 for principals at Auxerre and La 
Flèche. From 1770 on, the teachers in some col- 
leges received raises, as described in Chapter II. In 
all, teachers in eleven colleges (Amiens, Aurillac, Bil- 
lom, Bourges, Clermont-Ferrand, Eu, Fontenay-le- 
Comte, Notre-Dame of Lyon, Mauriac, Orléans, and 
Tours) received general raises; some in four others 
(Angouléme, Chalons-sur-Marne, La Rochelle, and 


5 AC, Charleville, GG. 94; AD, Allier, D. 12; AD, Marne, 
D. 49; Actes royaux, F. 23630, No. 793; AN, F”1314°. 

6 BN, M. f. n. a, No. 8262, pp. 350-364; BN, Joly de 
Fleury, No. 1699, Items 243-243bis; AD, Allier, D. 12; AD, 
Loiret, D. 338 (Inventaire sommaire); AD, Somme, D. 3; 
AN, F71349 (for Eu). 

7 AD, Loiret, D. 338 (August 15, 1773) (Inventaire som- 
maire). 
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Nevers) received selective ones; and those of Charle- 
ville received gratuities totalling 900 livres (at least 
for 1790). The teachers for whose positions salaries 
were not raised at all, even though they may have re- 
ceived free lodgings in the colleges, must have had a 
difficult existence, Even those receiving more money 
could hardly have become affluent, especially given the 
rate of inflation. In a few schools, such as Amiens 
where salaries in 1790 ran from 1,350 to 1,900 livres 
and at Orléans where they were between 1,300 and 
1,800 livres after 1779, the teachers were probably 
comfortable. Many boards undoubtedly could have 
paid more. On the other hand, a real inability to 
pay even mediocre salaries to less than a complement 
of teachers led certain boards, such as those at Com- 
piègne and Laon, to turn their schools over to re- 
ligious communities, who could provide more teachers 
at a comparable or lower cost. The boards did, of 
course, have to pay a certain number of pensions to 
former teachers, but those generally were not, at least 
as of 1790, so burdensome as to preclude higher 
salaries. Most of the boards having such obligations 
did not pay more than 2,000 livres, although in 1783 
the board at Chalons-sur-Marne paid a total of 2,600 
livres to four men, and in 1789 the one at Amiens 
paid 2,900 also to four and the one at Orléans paid 
4,087 to five.® 

The procedure by which boards selected teachers 
varied widely. At least in the 1760’s insecurity about 
a return of the Jesuits, duties demanding great time 
and effort, and mediocre salaries should have favored 
persons wishing to sell their services as teachers. 
Indeed, boards quickly hired persons who were only 
partially qualified for their posts. Yet, situations 
differed greatly, and from the first, there was some 
competition for positions. Occasionally boards held 
formal competitions (concours), which the Parlement 
approved in principle but for which in fact it laid 
down detailed procedures. For example, in 1769 it 
approved the general approach taken by the admin- 
istrators at Dunkerque, who felt that only such a 
competition could secure for them a good man who 
knew both French and Flemish as well as Latin. The 
board intended to advertise widely and have a special 
three-man committee examine candidates. The court 
added to the procedure a terminal date and a time- 
table for the committee. In 1770 the court laid down 
similar guidelines for the Amiens board.® Occasion- 
ally, as at Amiens in 1770 and at Chalons-sur-Marne 
in 1783, the competition for positions was keen. At 
Amiens ten men wanted to teach the second grade, 


8 See ACs and ADs for the cities mentioned, plus AN, 
X48578, pp. 158-159, F71314®, F1316, X7®9778 (July 14, 
1773) ; Dubroux, pp. 119-124. 
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and their stations and ages are illustrative. Seven 
were ecclesiastics (including two who had M.A.’s 
from the University of Paris, and a tonsured clerc 
who was then a theology student at the college of 
Amiens), all between the ages of twenty-two and 
twenty-six. The other three were maitres de pension, 
aged twenty-nine, fifty-seven, and fifty-eight. Sur- 
prisingly, the judges chose the maitre de pension, 
aged fifty-seven. At Chalons-sur-Marne the board 
narrowed its candidates down to three and then asked 
Le Rebours for advice, presumably because one of 
the men had strong sympathies for Jesuit doctrines. 
At Langres the board had an even greater dependency 
on that commissioner. Letters patent of 1783 re- 
quired it to hire agrégés of the University of Paris, 
and, at least as of 1785, it simply had Le Rebours 
select for it.?° 

In almost all cases boards hired teachers on a 
permanent basis. I found only one instance to the 
contrary: in 1766 the board at Billom retained men 
for one year only, with new negotiations to follow. 
Relations between boards and teachers, once the latter 
began their functions, were not always harmonious. 
Tense situations perhaps were inevitable, given the 
fact that ordinances from Versailles and Paris had 
made local administrators responsible for the aca- 
demic life within the schools, especially discipline. 
They did not, however, have the machinery to exer- 
cise control directly or uniformly. The practice of 
having a special board commissioner to assist the 
principal in overseeing discipline probably did not 
work out as intended in the February Edict. These 
“discipline commissioners,” although frequently no- 
tables, could not give constant attention to the schools, 
and they usually acted merely as investigators for 
those boards which had received word of infractions 
from other sources. Such was the case, for example, 
for La Rochelle in 1777. There the board, on the 
basis of complaints, appointed a special commissioner 
—a regular one evidently had not existed—to visit 
the classrooms to report how assiduously the teachers 
performed their duties. In response to his visit the 
teachers formally protested to the board, claiming that 
only the principal (or the older teacher as his re- 
placement) could perform such an act.’* Clearly, the 
role of the board’s commissioner was not an estab- 
lished one, at least at La Rochelle. Elsewhere the 
role was not much more regular, and news of indis- 
cipline reached boards indirectly. After a board re- 
ceived complaints about teachers, it usually proceeded 
by summoning the reputed offender to appear before 
it. 


10 AD, Marne, D. 54; AD, Somme, D. 3; AN, H. 1659 
(for Langres). 

11 BN, M. f. n. a., No. 8262, pp. 354-359. 
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Teacher misbehavior usually concerned absences 
from class, failure to wear academic apparel, failure 
to keep discipline in class, or similar matters. On 
two occasions at Orléans, however, the implications 
were broader—over questionable theology in a thesis 
presented by a philosophy teacher in 1765 and over 
a satirical letter written by the rhetoric teacher and 
inserted in Mercure de France in 1785, a letter which 
insulted prominent citizens and was “contrary to re- 
ligion and morality.” In the former instance the 
teacher retained his position, although only after mak- 
ing formal retractions acceptable to the board. But 
in the latter instance he was forced to leave (albeit 
with a pension of four hundred livres). Another in- 
stance of a writing questionable to the authorities 
occurred in 1766, when the rhetoric teacher at Arras 
distributed to his students a translation he had made 
on the theme of tyrannicide or regicide. Joly de 
Fleury called his action dangerous and reprehensible, 
but the Duc de Choiseul, the minister with responsi- 
bility for Artois, thought him only imprudent and 
not of bad motives. Those two important persons 
permitted the matter to drop, being content with a 
decision of the Conseil provincial d’Artois to admon- 
ish but not to dismiss him." 

On occasion the teachers individually or collectively 
approached the board, usually asking for increased 
salaries. The teachers at Blois in 1768, however, 
faced with the possibility of being replaced by a re- 
ligious community, submitted a memorandum explain- 
ing and justifying their service to their school. The 
board recorded the memorandum in its minutes. In 
a similar situation at Tours in 1779 the teachers, 
minus the principal who actually favored the introduc- 
tion of regulars into his school, not only submitted a 
memorandum but requested a copy of board minutes 
dealing with them. The board treated them decently, 
declining to give over the minutes but permitting a 
hearing of them. At Orléans, however, the board re- 
turned a memorandum to the teachers because it did 
not show proper respect. In any case, boards usu- 
ally maintained sufficiently firm control over teachers 
to prevent great troubles. The power of dismissal, 
provided minimal procedures were observed, greatly 
aided the boards. Teachers occasionally appealed 
dismissals, but in all but an instance of the Superior 
Council of Poitiers in 1773, reversing a dismissal 
made at La Rochelle, the courts sustained the ad- 
ministrators.?° 


13 For Arras, BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 419, Section 4825, 
Items 15-19. For Orléans, ibid., No. 452, Section 5489, Items 
31-32, No. 1696, Items 248-265; BN, M. f. n. a, No. 8258, 
pp. 444-445bis; AN, X18596, pp. 248-249bis; AD, Loiret, 
D. 337, 338 (Inventaire sommaire). 

14 AD, Indre-et-Loire, D. 2; Loiret, D. 338 (Inventaire 
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Teachers occasionally bypassed the boards in seek- 
ing redress of grievances. For example, the teachers 
at La Rochelle wrote directly to the attorney general 
of the Superior Council of Poitiers seeking raises. 
‘In 1782 four teachers at Charleville contacted the 
attorney general in Paris pleading for pensions if 
their school were to be delivered over to the Premon- 
stratensians. And, between 1782 and 1789 the teacher 
of the seventh grade at Chalons-sur-Marne wrote 
some twenty-five letters to Le Rebours at the Parle- 
ment seeking assistance in gaining more money from 
the board. The commissioner did not, however, in- 
tercede with the board, and in 1789, after years of 
a steady decline in enrollment in the grade in ques- 
tion, the board finally dismissed the man. On the 
other hand, in one case a commissioner (Rolland 
d’Erceville) protected a teacher, the principal at An- 
gouléme in 1765, when the board had serious com- 
plaints about him.’® 

The .seriousness of teacher misbehavior is difficult 
to assess. Judged by twentieth-century American 
standards the instances of a lack of discipline among 
teachers were frequent and serious. At Orléans 
alone, for example, from 1766 to 1771 the board had 
to take action in regard to teachers dismissing classes 
on their own, not attending an obligatory reading of 
the Parlement’s regulatory judgment of January, 
1765, showing favoritism in assessing papers to be 
used for prizes, and arguing about who should con- 
duct the end-of-year exercises. At Moulins, a teacher 
in 1764 refused to cooperate in conducting a competi- 
tion to determine which students should receive spe- 
cial crosses donated by the intendant; another teacher 
in 1771 refused to administer an examination at the 
time and in the manner prescribed; and the same 
teacher in 1773 gave dictation in class when the 
principal was seeking information from students. 
After 1776 the board at Moulins, weakened because 
of a split, faced even more frequent breaches in 
teacher discipline, including frequent absence of 
teachers from class, their inadequate assignments to 
students, their performance of duties in non-academic 
dress, the principal’s grant to students of longer 
vacations than specified in regulations, and abusive 
corporal punishment by one teacher in particular. 
Examples show that similar conditions existed else- 
where. When the disciplinary representative of the 
board at La Rochelle visited the classes in 1777 he 
found one teacher absent without permission and 
another who refused to state the number of students 
enrolled in his class. At Notre-Dame in Lyon in 
1774 a teacher, in the presence of his students, slan- 
dered the principal. At Amiens in 1785 the principal 


16 AN, X729780 (October 14, 1774); BN, Joly de Fleury, 
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had several boys whipped severely in the courtyard 
of a nearby Jacobin monastery, causing murmurs by 
passers-by and a scandal in the city. At Eu in 1788 
a teacher beat some boarding students who had played 
a trick, and one of them sustained injuries. The 
teacher was sued by the boy’s father, who was the 
local judge and head of the board, although the matter 
was eventually settled out of court. The board did 
not dismiss the teacher. At Amiens in 1772 the 
board established a fine of fifty livres for teachers 
not wearing gowns." Lack of discipline among 
teachers in general was not serious enough to cause 
the colleges to close, but it undoubtedly affected the 
“climate of learning” within them. 

The position of teachers in provincial colleges was 
influenced not only by relations with boards and 
principals, but also by competition from persons giv- 
ing instruction (Latin grammar, primarily) to board- 
ing students in private homes. These instructors 
were various individuals who fell under the rubric 
maîtres de pension. ‘Teachers were concerned about 
such instruction both because many wanted to make 
extra money by providing it themselves and because 
they objected to others keeping students out of the 
colleges by teaching what they themselves taught. 
Instruction given by maîtres de pension perhaps was 
not good, because they did not have to submit to the 
minimal scrutiny provided for perspective teachers by 
the boards or the religious communities. In 1764, 
municipal officials at Bourges objected to them as 
well, because they did not provide good discipline. 
Yet, such instruction was popular. Chabod and Char- 
léty have estimated that Lyon alone had fifty maitres 
de pension who were grouped in a corporation, and 
there at least the parlementary regulation of 1779 had 
little or no impact. The Lyon board complained 
bitterly in 1784 that the Lyon colleges had lost stu- 
dents because of those free-lances who were not ad- 
hering to regulations. That regulation, ordering 
maitres de pension to send students ready for the fifth 
grade to colleges, met with noncompliance in other 
places as well. At Langres in 1782 such teachers 
openly flouted the ruling. At Chalons-sur-Marne in 
1784 they tried to continue illegal practices by assert- 
ing that they needed only the institution of the bishop 
as qualification. The matter of teachers seeking to 
“moonlight” as maitres de pension does not appear 
to have been so widespread. Yet, instances of boards 
refusing them permission to do so occurred at Mou- 
lins in 1767, Amiens in 1769, and at Chälons-sur- 
Marne in 1784.18 


17 BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1692, Items 153-155bis, No. 
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Some teachers tried to serve also as ecclesiastics 
outside the college. As early as 1766 the Parlement 
dismissed a principal at Angoulême ostensibly because 
he was also a curé. Similar incompatibilities occurred 
later at Charleville, Mauriac, Aurillac, and Bourges. 
The instance at Charleville, where the principal also 
wished to retain a canonicate, was unusual. First, 
he claimed that his dismissal was contrary to regula- 
tions, and the attorney general upheld him because 
the board had been irregularly convened. Second, 
the canonicate was in Mezières, a city contiguous to 
Charleville but, according to the board, completely 
without communications with it between sundown 
and sunup. The board thus asserted, apropos of the 
latter, that the principal could not adequately acquit 
the functions of both positions. The upshot was a 
court case, which began in 1773 and ended in 1776, 
and which produced a compromise: the man had to 
resign, but was awarded an annual pension (long 
before otherwise being eligible) of 400 livres.19 The 
problem extended even to Louis-le-Grand, where in 
1788 the board asked the king, with apparent success, 
to wave the ruling for a newly-named principal.?° 

Finally, what the teachers taught, and how, were 
not generally important or controversial issues, un- 
doubtedly because most persons at the time accepted 
without question the subject matter and methods that 
the Jesuits had perfected. Variation existed, of 
course, in whether the schools offered theology, phi- 
losophy, a sixth grade, or even a seventh (as was 
true of Chalons-sur-Marne from 1769 to 1789 and of 
Charleville after 1785). Within that context the 
teachers drilled into the students of the lower grades 
(seventh, sixth, or fifth through rhetoric) a knowl- 
edge of Latin and, to some extent, of French. At 
Notre-Dame of Lyon the prefect gave special French 
lessons for three hours a week for half the school 
year. Colleges offered little or no Greek, although 
in 1773 the La Rochelle board decided that each 
teacher should present the principles of this language 
and as of 1783 Nevers had prizes for Greek in 
rhetoric and second. But in the previous year 
Amiens ceased to offer a prize for composition in it, 
and in 1775 the board at Moulins dropped Greek, 
yielding altogether to the complaints of parents that 
its study “retarded that of Latinity and of other 
learning recognized as more interesting” as well as 
the view of five out of seven teachers that students 
would benefit from its suppression. Other languages 
appear not to have been taught at all, although the 
board at La Rochelle in 1765 idealistically and rhe- 
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torically hoped that the king would expand their col- 
lege to include teachers of English, Dutch, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, all “indispensable 
in a commercial city.” 21 

In addition to languages, the provincial colleges 
offered some history and geography, although gen- 
erally as a part of religious instruction, which re- 
ceived the most attention after Latin. In the two 
years of philosophy, experimental physics and mathe- 
matics received increasing emphasis. In some in- 
stances, moreover, boards established special courses 
for these subjects. At La Fléche as of 1764 there 
was a special chair of mathematics. At Aurillac after 
1774 the principal taught a separate mathematics 
course, although in the 1780’s the other teachers, 
who were making a case for a raise in their own 
salaries, argued that such a course was not needed 
because the only students who signed up for it were 
those seeking exemption from the lottery draft for 
the militia. As of 1784 Eu and La Rochelle had 
special courses for mathematics and Eu had one for 
hydrography. Some colleges in the 1780’s even gave 
public lessons in the more technical subjects—for 
example, Nevers taught mathematics three times a 
week, Lyon (Trinité) held half-year sessions in both 
mathematics and physics, and at Clermont-Ferrand 
physics was taught by a local layman who was paid 
360 livres. Finally, at Amiens the teacher of physics 
allowed auditors, who had to be at least eighteen 
years old, in his class.?? 

The colleges undoubtedly provided the instruction 
desired by most parents and made few concessions to 
teaching practical subjects. In at least one instance 
a teacher did, however, recognize the utility of such 
instruction outside the colleges. In 1782 the physics 
teacher at Amiens, upon learning that the intendant 
had brought to the city two men who were to teach 
the inhabitants to make “good and healthful bread,” 
sought and received permission of the board to take 
his students to the public lessons on the subject.?* 

At Louis-le-Grand the innovation in subject matter 
was no greater than in the provinces. It had a sev- 
enth grade most of the time, but it did not have a 
special chair for mathematics. Students used French 


21 AN, X7°9778 (July 14, 1773); BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 
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as well as Latin, although teachers lectured in the 
latter. Greek received attention, but not nearly as 
much as the other two languages. Mathematics and 
experimental physics gained only slightly. History 
and geography were mentioned mostly in tutorial 
sessions, and then more as a diversion than as a 
serious subject. 

The methods of teaching were those established for 
the University of Paris, based on dictation, memoriza- 
tion, and composition. Louis-le-Grand, as a part of 
the university, followed the model. Students spent 
time analyzing authors, translating, and writing 
themes. The board, generally timid, displayed initia- 
tive in 1783 when, inspired by Rolland d’Erceville’s 
plan for education, it decided that the philosophy 
teachers would no longer rotate in the two classes. 
This bit of specialization may, however, have been 
stillborn. Dupont-Ferrier, at least, believed that the 
board never put the measure into practice because the 
Parlement never approved it.”* 

In the provinces some authorities considered fol- 
lowing other models, prior to royal confirmation of 
their schools. For example, in 1762 local officials at 
Blois, Clermont-Ferrand, and Orléans discussed adop- 
tion of the methods proposed earlier in the century 
by the celebrated Charles Rollin. In Clermont-Fer- 
rand the royal officials said, however, that such meth- 
ods were impractical because, at least in the Auvergne, 
one could not expect students entering the sixth 
grade to know Latin and French and to have notions 
of geography, chronology, and history. And at Charle- 
ville the board made a provisional decision in 1763 
to follow the plan of studies of the University of 
Reims, but the school’s act of confirmation of 1765 
prescribed use of the methods of the University of 
Paris. In addition, in 1783 Rolland d’Erceville had 
his plan distributed to at least the major colleges of 
the jurisdiction. No doubt Rollin and Rolland 
d’Erceville, as well as others drawing up plans, had 
some influence, but evidence does not suggest sweep- 
ing alterations. | 

The instructional books used everywhere were sim- 
ilar to those employed at Louis-le-Grand and other 
University of Paris colleges. For grades through 
rhetoric a sampling would include, in addition to dic- 
tionaries, grammars, and the catechism, the following : 
the Maxims of Tobias, Aesop’s Fables, the Epistles 
of the Bible, much Cicero and Virgil, Bossuet’s Dis- 
course on Universal History, and Montesquieu’s 
Grandeur and Decadence of the Romans. Boards do 
not appear to have furnished such instructional books 
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(livres classiques) for the teachers in most colleges, 
and the only instance of a specific reference to such 
a practice was at Langres. And I found only one 
instance of local authorities specifying what books 
to use: the board at Blois in 1771 required a certain 
textbook for philosophy.?$ 

Libraries existed, but received little emphasis. In 
Paris, for example, the authorities sold Louis-le- 
Grand’s library as a part of the Jesuit inheritance. 
The board, however, used twenty thousand livres to 
repurchase many of the volumes. To these it joined 
the books of the small colleges, books from the uni- 
versity (installed in Louis-le-Grand in 1765), and, 
after 1778, books from fairly regular acquisitions, with 
the collection growing to forty thousand entries by 
the Revolution. At no time could anyone except the 
teachers, underprincipals, masters, or grands bour- 
siers (of philosophy, theology, medicine, and law) 
use its books. In the provinces most, if not all, of the 
colleges inherited libraries from the Jesuits. In some 
schools, the books of the library were in bad condi- 
tion. For example, at Moulins the 5,976 items in- 
herited in 1762 were not in good shape, and the 
board did nothing to repair or add to them. For An- 
goulême, on the other hand, the Parlement ordered 
that useless books were to be sold and the profit to 
be employed to purchase others. At Lyon, the board 
undertook to construct a new library for Notre-Dame 
and allotted at least 300 livres to purchase library 
books for Trinité. And the arts faculty at Bourges 
in 1781 purchased for 763 livres a twenty-volume col- 
lection of the Encyclopedia.” In any case, such li- 
baries as there were appear to have received little 
attention and no evidence suggests that any but teach- 
ers used them. 

The only board to experiment much at all with 
teaching methods was the one at Amiens. As of 1782 
the teachers of the three lowest grades were no longer 
to be fixed in one of them but were to teach all three 
successively and then begin again in the lowest. Such 
a method, the board believed, would eliminate for stu- 
dents frequent changes in method and inculcated prin- 
ciples. That board, on the other hand, in 1783 re- 
versed the method as it pertained to the two philoso- 
phy teachers. These men previously had alternated 
in the two classes, but the board, perhaps inspired by 
Rolland d’Erceville’s educational plan, now decided 
that they should remain fixed in place because of the 
disparate methods required for logic and metaphysics 
on one hand, and for mathematics and physics on the 
other. Also at Amiens, teachers used students as 


26 AN, M. 78, No. 36, X*89716 (November 20-21, 1771); 
Dupont-Ferrier, 1: pp. 465—468. 

27 Compte rendu 1: p. 147; BN, M. f. n. a, No. 8259, pp. 
426-432bis, No. 8260, pp. 463bis-486; AC, Moulins, 102°; AD, 
Cher, D. 330; Dupont-Ferrier, 1: pp. 456-457. 
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aides, although in 1781 the board moved to halt such 
practices except under careful supervision.?8 

Latin remained the ordinary language of instruc- 
tion, although French gradually was replacing it, 
especially in philosophy classes. Yet, even here resis- 
tance remained strong. It was only in 1783, after 
years of pressure, that the board at Amiens permitted 
the teacher of physics to use either Latin or French, 
although the other man had to give logic in Latin. 
Attempts at change, especially away from Latin, were 
difficult to achieve, at least if the attitudes voiced 
widely in Langres in 1782 were not unique. There the 
inhabitants collectively inveighed against a new 
method of teaching at the college which concerned 
only the “state of the moment,” had substituted a 
“futile jargon” for the “sure principles” proven by 
centuries of experience, and had treated Latin as a 
dead and forgotten language. They saw Latin as ab- 
solutely indispensable for careers in theology, med- 
icine, and law.?° 

Teachers in the former Jesuit colleges, then, were 
not in enviable positions, even though “qualified” ones 
were in great demand. They appear to have had fairly 
free rein within their classrooms, as long as they did 
not attempt to innovate in regard to what they taught 
and how. They had the prospect of a retirement pen- 
sion, but it was invariably modest and ordinarily could 
be obtained only after twenty years of service. Worst 
of all, they had no job security and their salaries 
usually were not sufficient to permit them to live very 
well. 


VI. STUDENTS 


Generalizing about students, especially provincial 
ones, is difficult, because of a paucity of evidence. 
For Louis-le-Grand more documents make the task 
easier, and Dupont-Ferrier has used them extensively. 

The social origins of students is perhaps the most 
difficult factor to ascertain. Louis-le-Grand probably 
had a higher percentage of aristocrats than did pro- 
vincial schools, both as paying boarders and as bour- 
siers. Any list of students there includes a liberal 
sprinkling of partitives, whatever that is worth. The 
aristocrats were undoubtedly in a minority, and the 
trend was, according to Dupont-Ferrier, toward 
“democracy.” Boursiers included sons of artisans and 
the “Mémoire justificatif de 1785” said that ordinarily 
they were poor. Moreover, the letters patent of No- 
vember, 1763, said that the primary purpose of 
strengthening the bourses of the small, united colleges 
was to aid the children of the poor. Yet, in spite of 


28 AD, Somme, D. 3. 

29 Ibid., AN, X°48586, pp. 445bis-447, X'48592, pp. 416bis— 
417bis, X'#9716 (November 20-21, 1771): Compte rendu 1: 
pp. 230-231, 431-432; BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1695, Items 
100-101b1s; Jaloustre, pp. 412-414. 
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all this, Louis-le-Grand was a haven for the sons of 
substantial, if not well-to-do, parents.’ 

The boys who attended former Jesuit colleges in the 
provinces—and especially those schools not connected 
to universities, or as in the case of La Flèche, not 
havens for the sons of poor nobles as a military pre- 
paratory school—were mostly the sons of roturiers 
(non-nobles) who lived in towns and did not work with 
their hands. At Orléans in 1787-1788 for example, 
of thirty-nine fathers of boys in the fourth grade for 
whom information on occupations exists only seven 
clearly were not merchants or in professions other- 
wise usually identified as of the middle class. Un- 
doubtedly those parents who could afford to have their 
sons board at the colleges which had facilities were 
either noble or solid members of the middle class. 
The sons of nobles, however, were few, even in the 
more important schools, because nobles preferred to 
send their sons to military schools and, as the board 
at La Rochelle said in 1776, those of a “superior 
order” sent their sons directly to the universities. 
True, the Parlement’s regulatory judgment of Jan- 
uary, 1765, made provisions in boarding facilities for 
persons whose servants had swords, and of six bourses 
the board at Orléans established in 1786 two were to 
go to nobles. But provisions for nobles to attend does 
not prove that many did so. Noble students were 
likely to be boarders. Of the twenty-two boarders 
who took part in exercises at Aurillac in 1778 and 
1779 nine had names including partitives and may 
have been noble. Yet, of seventeen boarders at Macon 
in 1769 none appears to have been noble. 

On the other hand, documents of the period 1762- 
1763 show that a significant number of sons of humble 
folk attended at least some provincial colleges. A 
prospective philosophy teacher at Angouléme said that 
persons with money and talent who wished to study 
philosophy went to universities, leaving few of them 
in his city. L’Averdy reported that at Amiens more 
than half the students were sons of laboureurs (sub- 
stantial farmers). The royal officials of Aurillac, 
whose assertions may have been colored by an inter- 
city rivalry, said that at Mauriac the nobility, the mag- 
istracy, and the bourgeoisie normally did not furnish 
more than five per cent of the students and that (in 
January, 1763) only five or six out of 182 students 
were not sons of laboureurs and artisans.’ 


1AN, M. 154, Liasse 3, No. 1, MM. 305-318, passim, H. 
2528, No. 20; Recueil ... Louis-le-Grand, pp. 47-56; Dupont- 
Ferrier, 1: p. 450. See, also, for a detailed recent study of 
the boursiers of Louis-le-Grand, H. Chisick, “Bourses d’études 
et mobilité sociale en France a la veille de la Révolution: 
Bourses et boursiers du collège Louis-le-Grand (1762-1789) ,” 
Annales: Economies, sociétés, civilisations 30° année, No. 6 
(November-December 1975), pp. 1562-1584. 

2 Compte rendu 1: pp. 133, 675, 695-697; AC, Angoulême, 
GG. 29; AC, Macon, GG. 142; AD, Cantal, D. 1; AD, 
Loiret, D. 338 (Inventaire sommaire) ; BN, Joly de Fleury, 
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The composition of the schools probably changed 
little in later years. References to the sons of the solid 
middle class are infrequent, which I interpret as proof 
that exceptions to their composing the bulk of student 
bodies were rare and therefore the more likely to re- 
ceive attention. An assertion by the board at La 
Rochelle that the purpose of its college was to educate 
the sons of merchants is an unusual case, and it came 
at the time when the board decided to establish a spe- 
cial course in mathematics. Yet, a reference by the 
Aurillac board in 1763 to the positions for which a 
college gave training (to serve as judges, lawyers, 
procurators, notaries, doctors and clergymen) indi- 
cates, as well, a basically middle-class clientele. And 
ecclesiastics considering in the 1770’s to assume con- 
trol of the college at Laon had to agree not to begin 
classes until November because the bourgeois were in 
the country then, occupied with the grape harvests.’ 

The ages of students seems to have varied consider- 
ably. For Louis-le-Grand, A. Franklin has said that 
students were not to be admitted after the end of the 
fourteenth year for the sixth grade and up to the end 
of the nineteenth for rhetoric, although exceptions 
were many. A letters patent of 1767, however, gives 
a maximum for the sixth grade as the end of the thir- 
teenth year. As a minimum (for boursiers and pre- 
sumably also for boarders), the boys had to have be- 
gun their ninth year. The minimum age later caused 
difficulties, but the dispute, which the board asked the 
keeper of the seals(!) to settle, was limited to whether 
the age should be eight rather than nine. As for actual 
age, Dupont-Ferrier records that students ranged, at 
various times, from ages nine to fifteen in the sixth 
grade and from fourteen to twenty-three in philos- 
ophy.* Provincial colleges must have had students of 


No. 1696, Items 35-36; Bibliothèque de la ville d'Orléans, 
Manuscrit 774. 

3 AD, Cantal, D. 1; BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1696, Items 
35-36, No. 2545, Item 192. My findings—that the great ma- 
jority of students were the sons of bourgeois—concern col- 
leges having primarily secular ecclesiastics as teachers. For 
Neufchateau, a similar school outside the jurisdiction of the 
Paris Parlement, albeit not a former Jesuit one, C. Pierrefitte 
(“Deux notes sur l'instruction secondaire avant 1789 dans 
les Vosges,” Bulletin de la Société philomatique vosgienne 
1898-1899: pp. 311-324) has provided supportive evidence: 
of eighty-five students in 1767 eight fathers were “gentle- 
men,’ fourteen were well-off farmers, three were artisans, 
and virtually all the others were clearly of the middle classes. 
In addition, an important work by W. Frijhoff and D. Julia 
(Ecole et société dans la France d'ancien régime. Quatre 
exemples: Auch, Avallon, Condom et Gisors, Cahiers des 
Annales, No. 35 [Paris, 1975], p. 14) indicates that between 
1748 and 1790 in the college of Gisors, operated by secular 
priests, sons of aristocrats composed fewer than ten per cent 
of the students and that sons of artisans and farmers com- 
posed twenty-six per cent. In any case, a more definitive 
statement regarding the precise social origins of the students 
in eighteenth-century French colleges awaits further detailed 
studies. 

4 AN, MM. 312, pp. 27-29bis, MM. 317, pp. 77bis-83bis ; 
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comparable ages. J. Tourneur-Aumont lists the ages 
that students were admitted to the college at Poitiers 
as eight through seventeen. All authorities, however, 
did not adhere strictly to the norms set down for 
Louis-le-Grand or stated for Poitiers. Arras, Bourges, 
and Eu accepted boarders at age seven. In any case, 
authorities appear to have been more concerned with 
maxima than with minima. Bright boys who were 
well prepared—and probably also dull ones who were 
not—could complete their schooling, through two 
years of philosophy, by age fourteen or fifteen. The 
age spread was great, however, in all classes; some 
boys in their late teens studied in the lower classes, 
and many of them were in rhetoric and philosophy, 
and even students in their early twenties were not 
rare.’ 

The percentage of students from the cities in which 
the colleges were located undoubtedly varied greatly. 
For Louis-le-Grand in the 1780’s only about five per 
cent came from Paris and vicinity, which was about 
half the percentage from the Franche-Comté. In the 
provinces the percentage was high in small schools 
offering instruction in rudiments. In larger ones, 
judging from the “chamber-of-commerce” appeals in 
1762-1763, from the frequent desire for boarding facil- 
ities, and from the information in the above paragraph 
for Mauriac and Amiens, it probably was less than 
half. In 1762, according to persons in rival Mont- 
brison, only nineteen out of 106 students in the college 
at Roanne were Roannais. At Charleville, out of 105 
students in the upper six grades in both 1762 and 1785 
only thirty-three and twenty-eight respectively were 
from Charleville itself. Yet, of twenty-two boarders 
at Aurillac in 1778 and 1779 at least eleven were from 
Aurillac.® 

A rough estimate of the number of students in the 
former Jesuit colleges in the provinces can be seen in 
the following representative figures in table 8 (the 
figures under the two enquétes are for 1789, and the 
years for which the figures from other sources pertain 
are in parentheses) : 


Recueil . . . Louis-le-Grand, pp. 67-80; Dupont-Ferrier, 3: 
p. 232; A. Franklin, La Vie privée d'autrefois: Arts et 
métiers; modes, moeurs, usages des XII° au XVIII” siècles 
d'après des documents originaux ou inédits. 10: Écoles et 
collèges (Paris, 1892), p. 228. 

5 AN, F”1349 (for Eu) ; AC, Bourges, GG. 136; AD, Pas- 
de-Calais, Collection Laroche, 10: Fonds Bultel, Carton 4; 
AD, Rhone, D. 259; Bibliothèque de la ville d'Orléans, Manu- 
scrit 776; Bréard, p. 61; Pierrefitte, pp. 311-324; J. Tourneur- 
Aumont, La Faculté des arts de l’Université de Poitiers des 
Guerres religieuses du XVI° siècle à la Révolution de 1789 
(Poitiers, 1932), pp. 1-5. Frijhoff and Julia (pp. 50-61) 
give more precise figures for their colleges, but their findings 
do not refute the generalizations given here. 

6 AC, Charleville, GG. 94; AD, Cantal, D. 3; Vivier, p. 45; 
Dupont-Ferrier, 3: pp. 224-225, 
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TABLE 8 


Enquéte Enquéte 


College of Year IX of 1836 Other Sources 
Amiens 550 315 (1763) 
414 (1770) 
526 (1774) 
486 (1782) 
447 (1787) 
Angouléme ca. 20 200 (1763) 
46 (1777) 
61 (1783) 
Arras 
(Oratorian after 
1777) ca. 500 350 427 (1775) 
Auxerre 200 120 200 (1771) 
(Benedictine 104 (1772) 
after 1776) 153 (1785) 
Bar-le-Duc 90-100 140 127 (ca. 1764) 
Bourges 375 ca. 160 (1786) 
Châlons-sur-Marne 240 300 119 (1765) 
126 (1770) 
221 (1781) 
215 (1784) 
Charleville . 130 105 (1762) 
63 (1773) 
132 (1789) 
Clermont-Ferrand 800 485 490 (1762) 
over 500 (1765) 
Eu 150-200 350 over 200 (1783) 
Fontenay-le-Comte 137 137 (1762) 
Langres 180 200 (1762) 
111 (1780) 
35 (1782) 
124 (1783) 
La Rochelle 130-150 95 101 (1763) 
77 (1781) 
Lyon (Trinité) 400-450 500 368 (1763) 
(Oratorian 390 (1770) 
throughout) 291 (1780) 
Lyon 300-350 200 176 (1763) 
(Notre-Dame) 313 (1770) 
247 (1782) 
Mâcon 200 220 180 (1762) 
110-130 (ca. 1783) 
Mauriac 300-400 300 182 (1763) 
ca. 300 (after 1765) 
Nevers ca. 300 180 113 (1763) 
117 (1770) 
144 (1782) 
Sens 100-120 90 100 (1763) 


These figures are not comparative in every instance, 
and some of those which are, will be discussed in 
Chapter VIII. Within these figures one can add that 
under usual circumstances the enrollment in lower 
grades was higher than in upper ones, indicating that 
many students dropped out along the way. For Louis- 
le-Grand, most of the students were boursiers: 195 in 
1764 to a high of 526 in 1781, and just under 500 on 
the eve of the Revolution, about evenly split in the 
latter era between grands boursiers and others. The 
number of boarders diminished during the period from 
148 in 1764 to thirty in 1787. Clearly the number of 
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boarders who were admitted decreased as the number 
of boursiers increased.” 

The colleges, by reason of their acts of confirmation, 
had to educate their students free of charge, although 
the students had to supply themselves with books. At 
least seven schools nevertheless charged fees of some 
kind, exclusive of room and board. At Clermont- 
Ferrand day students paid two livres, at Amiens all 
paid three-quarters of a livre to augment the porter’s 
wages, and at Hesdin all paid one and one-half livres 
for an unspecified purpose. At Langres each student 
paid one livre for minor classroom expenses and stu- 
dents in philosophy three-tenths of a livre more for 
physics apparatuses. At Saint-Flour philosophy and 
theology students had to pay ten livres. At Poitiers 
students in the sixth grade paid twenty-four livres 
(because the chair was not fondé) and physics stu- 
dents six livres for equipment. At Louis-le-Grand 
these latter had to pay fees for experiments and, until 
the 1770’s, all students had to pay, or have their 
bourses pay for them, an infirmary fee of thirty-six 
livres. In addition, as of 1785 boursiers had to pay 
an entry fee of thirty-six livres and boarders one of 
forty-eight.® 

Few students at the provincial colleges enjoyed 
financial assistance in any form, and the little aid given 
in the way of bourses went to pay all or part of board 
costs. These bourses were as follows: at Amiens two 
at forty-five livres each, founded in 1769, plus twelve 
at fifty livres each, all for the poor students known as 
Capettes; at Angouléme five for full board for five 
years each; at Billom two at sums not listed; at 
Chalons-sur-Marne four poor students sharing seven 


7T Compte rendu, passim; Delattre (ed.), passim; ACs for 
Angouléme and Charleville, ADs for Charente, Marne (in- 
cluding E. 503-511), and Somme; AN, M. 154, Liasses 3, 7; 
BN, M. f. n. a. No. 8259, pp. 7-18bis; BN, Joly de Fleury, 
No. 1692, Items 198bis-199; Dupont-Ferrier, 1: pp. 377-378, 
441-446; 3: Appendix F4; P. Ordioni, La Survivance des idées 
gallicanes et jansénistes en Auxerrois de 1760 à nos jours 
(Auxerre, 1933), p. 101; Notice sur le collège d'Eu, pp. 48- 
49: for the Year IX enquéte, BUP, Carton 27, and AN, 
F"71318°; for the 1836 enquête (forming the basis for the 
famous Villemain report of 1843), AN, F"6773. The figures 
of the two enquétes usually are higher than those which I 
found elsewhere. D. Julia and P. Pressly (“La Population 
scolaire en 1789: les extravagances statistiques du Ministre 
Villemain,” Annales: Economies, sociétés, civilisations 30° 
année, No. 6 [November-December 1975]: pp. 1516-1561) 
have, indeed, conclusively shown that the 1836 enquéte in par- 
ticular, cited unquestioningly for over a century by persons 
writing about colleges on the eve of the Revolution, was based 
extensively on guesswork and most certainly contained inflated 
figures. 

8 AD, Somme, D. 3; Compte rendu 1: pp. 179-180, 2: pp. 
306-307; AN, M. 154, Liasses 3, 7; AN, F”1316; AN, MM. 
316, pp. 134-137; Dupont-Ferrier, 1: p. 395; E. Gaillard, 
L’Instruction publique à Saint-Flour, de 1249 à 1881 (Saint- 
Flour, 1881), p. 11; E. Pilotelle, “Essai historique sur 
l’ancienne université de Poitiers,’ Mémoires de la Société des 
Antiquaires de l'Ouest 27 (1862): p. 344. 
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hundred livres; at Lyon three theology students, pre- 
sumably having full board, founded in 1786; at Or- 
léans two nobles, two bourgeois, and two artisans, pre- 
sumably full board, founded in 1786; at the English 
college of Saint-Omer three, presumably for full board, 
founded in 1766; and at Sens three at seven hundred 
livres each, founded in 1776. To obtain the bourses 
at least some of the students had to compete with their 
colleagues. At Amiens the Capettes had to produce a 
birth certificate, a testimonial from their teacher, and 
a certificate from their curé that their relatives were 
without reproach, plus proof that the imposition of 
taxes on their parents proved poverty. At Chalons- 
sur-Marne students had to write compositions to qual- 
ify.° 

At Louis-le-Grand, however, bourses were the rule. 
The board considered them very important and tried 
at all times to increase their number for each of the 
constituent colleges. As a symbol of their special 
nature the board gave each new boursier his couvert 
(a spoon and a fork, presumably) and a silver goblet. 
To be admitted to them a boy theoretically had to be 
capable of doing sixth-grade work and had to be be- 
tween certain ages, but these requirements were flex- 
ible. He was required more definitely to present three 
documents: a birth certificate, an attestation of his 
uprightness, and a letter of nomination. The last of 
these he received from his nominator—that is, the 
superior major of his college, the creator of his bourse, 
the board members or the principal (for most of those 
created in Louis-le-Grand itself), or other individuals 
(for certain “free” bourses). About four-fifths of the 
bourses as of the 1780’s were attached to certain 
families, cities, dioceses, and provinces; some seventy 
were free (primarily at the pleasure of board mem- 
bers) ; and fifteen were competitive. The latter two 
categories were the only ones not cut-and-dried. The 
free ones were open to maneuvering, such as having 
them named to please royal personages, permitting the 
attorney general or the principal (when not a board 
member) to name, or being pressured by the Grand 
Aumonier in the 1770’s to create more of them, or by 
Rolland d’Erceville in 1789 to have his choice honored 
even after his resignation. For the others, the board 
in 1781 suppressed open competition as “useless” and 
instead decided to award them only to winners of 
prizes in the university-wide ceremony.” 


9 AC for Sens, ADs for Charente, Marne, Rhone, Somme; 
AN, X18985 (July 5, 1786); BN, M. f. n. a. No. 8256, pp. 
572-584, No. 8261, pp. 496-498bis, No. 8263, pp. 321b15-323. 

10 Recueil .. . Louis-le-Grand, pp. 63-106, 177-180, 252-279 ; 
AN, M. 156, MM. 309, pp. 42-46, MM. 312, pp. 11bis—14b1s, 
MM. 315, pp. 20bts-27bis, MM. 318, pp. 15bis-19, 39-41; Du- 
pont-Ferrier, 1: pp. 370-372. 
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An important consideration for administrators, par- 
ents, and students themselves was the existence in a 
college of boarding facilities. Many parents outside of 
the cities of the colleges especially wanted administra- 
tors to provide such facilities to be assured that their 
sons would be properly accommodated and supervised, 
rather than leave them to artisans or other private 
persons.!! Yet, other parents distrusted the facilities 
because their sons would live with many other boys 
under what they considered questionable guidance, and 
they preferred private quarters. Most administrators 
at least theoretically wanted to enter the “hotel and 
restaurant business.” At least sixteen of the colleges 
(including Bourges, Louis-le-Grand, and Poitiers) 
maintained facilities, usually without great difficulties 
and occasionally quite successfully. Such was prob- 
ably true for the two university colleges, Trinité at 
Lyon, Orléans and Louis-le-Grand, the last of which 
received public criticism. Certainly it was the case for 
Chalons-sur-Marne, Eu, and Roanne, which were 
fairly small schools, and which usually had from forty 
to eightly boys living within them. The boarding fa- 
cilities at Charleville opened only in 1783. The school 
at Angouléme, on the other hand, did not have such 
facilities, although it engaged an individual to provide 
them for the five boursiers. The boarders at Langres, 
La Rochelle, Macon, and Nevers were few (1.e., less 
than twenty-five). The board at Amiens managed to 
have accommodations of limited success from time to 
time, but it failed ignominiously in attempts to estab- 
lish permanent, successful boarding facilities.?? 

The costs and conditions of pensions varied greatly. 
For Louis-le-Grand the board charged different rates 
for ordinary boarders and for boursiers, and it also 
felt compelled to raise them periodically to cope with 
rising prices, as in table 9: 


11 Compte rendu 1: p. 133, 2: p. 24. 

12 AC, Bourges, GG. 136; AD, Charente, D. 30; AD, Marne, 
D. 49, E. 503-511; AD, Loiret, D. 338 (Inventaire sommaire) ; 
Compte rendu 1: pp. 179-180; AN, X*48593, pp. 40-43; BN, 
M. f. n. a., No. 8274, pp. 454-459; BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 
1692, Items 56-155bis; Recueil . . . Louis-le-Grand, p. 254; 
C. Bréard, Histoire du collège d Eu, d'après des documents 
inédits (Eu, 1879), pp. 61-64; Chabod and Charléty, p. 4; 
Dubroux, p. 132. The number of boarding facilities for the 
colleges here considered may have been as high as twenty-four, 
depending upon the reliability one attributes to the 1836 
enquête (AN, F"6773). As for numbers of boarders, the data 
I found is too fragmentary to be very helpful. Yet, I am cer- 
tain that the figures presented in the 1836 enquéte are pri- 
marily guesswork and are inflated. That survey, for example, 
lists one hundred for Chalons-sur-Marne, eighty for Langres, 
and seventy for Macon, whereas I found figures of respectively 
thirty-six to fifty-two, eight to twenty, and seventeen (AD, 
Marne, D. 49, E. 503-511; AC, Macon, GG. 142). In addi- 
tion, it gives one hundred for Amiens, which did not have suc- 
cessful facilities ! 
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TABLE 9 

Cost for Cost for 

Boarders Boursiers 
1764 400 (?) 400 
1767 460 400 
1780 550 450 
1785 550 480 
1787 600 500 


In addition, the board decided in 1789 and in 1790 to 
raise the cost deducted for each boursier to 600 livres, 
but only temporarily, although perhaps that increase 
did not take effect because the Parlement did not ap- 
prove it. The board here, as in many areas, made 
selective exceptions, such as giving special rates to 
certain boarders (the son of a customs employee, a 
boy whose brother had died while a boursier, a de- 
scendant of Henry III’s wet nurse, and the son of a 
liquidator of rentes on the Brittany Estates). 
Boarders, in addition, could pay extra to have wine 
and, at first, a private room.1° 

In the provinces the cost of pensions ranged from 
250 to 395 livres in most schools, although Chabod 
and Charléty list it as from 700 to 1,000 for Trinité 
of Lyon. At least two boards raised it to correspond 
with rising prices—Moulins in 1770 by reducing the 
months covered for 316 livres from twelve to ten and 
Orléans in 1789 from 340 to 380 livres. Usually the 
boards laid down detailed regulations and provisions 
for prospective boarders. At Arras they were to bring 
their own eating utensils, clothes, and a lockable chest ; 
they could bring along servants ; they could have espe- 
cially paid masters for music, dance, mathematics, and 
design; they were to be well attended if ill; and slow 
ones among them were to be helped along gradually. 
Those at Bourges were faced with similar prospects, 
but they were told nothing about servants or extra 
masters and were to provide their own furniture or 
pay extra for it, to pay extra for firewood, and to pay 
an extra one-half or one livre per day when ill (de- 
pending upon the amount of care needed). 

Discipline for the students, in the classroom and 
outside it, theoretically was strict. Porters generally 
were to keep doors and gates locked and were not to 
admit outsiders (above all, women) into the colleges. 
Principals, underprincipals, masters, and teachers were 
to keep students submissive and orderly. In practice 
students did not behave as well as authorities hoped. 


13 Recueil . . . Louis-le-Grand, pp. 303-306; AN, MM. 305, 
pp. 100-100bis, 195bis—197bis, 242-244, MM. 306, pp. 29b1is- 
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318, pp. 22bis-26bis, 36bis—39, 85-86bis; Dupont-Ferrier, 1: p. 
395n. 

14 AC, Bourges, GG. 136; AC, Macon, GG. 144; AD, Allier, 
D. 12; AD, Loiret, D. 338 (Inventaire sommaire) ; AD, Pas- 
de-Calais, Collection Laroche, 10: Fonds Bultel, Carton 4; 
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Teachers sometimes were absent or tardy, thus per- 
mitting misbehavior. Furthermore, on some infre- 
quent occasions, they set examples of wrongdoing or 
encouraged it to promote their own ends. A flagrant 
instance of such actions occurred at Moulins in 1771 
when a teacher refused to follow prescribed procedures 
in administering an examination, On a second date 
scheduled for the examination the students supported 
the teacher by arriving late. They then refused to 
answer questions put by the principal and board rep- 
resentatives, some students saying that they had 
learned nothing and others that they had burned their 
notebooks. As a result, the board expelled the three 
most mutinous students, although, inconsistently, it 
did not discharge the teacher.! The masters and 
teachers at Louis-le-Grand do not appear to have been 
guilty of such indiscretions. 

In 1762, when the Jesuits left under pressure, stu- 
dents at some colleges had misbehaved collectively, 
probably under the influence of persons from outside. 
In subsequent years only the students at Langres in 
1782 did likewise in provincial colleges, and their be- 
havior was connected to general agitation protesting 
new teaching methods. At the beginning of the 
academic year in November maitres de pension did not 
present new students for classes, parents kept all but 
a few non-boarders out of school, and many of those 
boycotting discouraged their fellow students from en- 
tering and mistreated those who tried. At Sens the 
board had to draw up a new disciplinary regulation to 
assure that students attended class and mass assid- 
uously and did not frequent public balls and billiard 
parlors. Among other instances of serious breaches 
in discipline, several occurred at Amiens. For ex- 
ample, in 1769 the philosophy students stayed away 
from their classes one Saturday afternoon in February 
and the board suspended their classes for fifteen days 
while attempting unsuccessfully to find the ring- 
leaders; in 1776 theology students illegally occupied 
the building in which the Capettes were staying and in 
which full boarding facilities were to have been estab- 
lished; in 1779 the students of the second grade and 
of rhetoric had to apologize and do extra work because 
of raising a clamor (called in the board minutes an 
émeute séditieuse) in the courtyard after being for- 
bidden to do so; in 1782 the board temporarily ex- 
pelled two students who had long been absent from 
school; and in 1784 twenty-four logic students had 
revolted, to the extent of leaving the college and hoot- 
ing the principal while doing so, over the punishment 
inflicted on one of them for forcing open the door of 
his classroom ahead of time.1® Similar instances of 
misbehavior, although probably neither so frequent 
nor so serious, came in other provincial colleges. Dis- 
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cipline undoubtedly was not as strict as it had been in 
Jesuit colleges. But students after 1762 caused no 
extended or total disruptions, and discipline problems 
do not appear to have seriously affected instruction. 

Similar generalizations can be made for Louis-le- 
Grand. One can cite examples of students going and 
coming at forbidden times, of making unauthorized 
visits to the steward, of attending comedies, of avoid- 
ing religious duties, of having bad books (such as 
Rosseau’s Nouvelle Heloise or Rabelais’ Pantagruel) 
in the infirmary, of sending unwanted food back to the 
kitchen, and fighting or disappearing when on sup- 
posedly supervised walks. The authorities feared 
most the temptations of cafes and billiard halls, of 
dangerous books for sale on the quays, and of sugges- 
tive art objects. The large number of students at this 
college, all of them boarders and most of them bour- 
siers (and therefore not easily dismissed), made it 
especially difficult to maintain strict standards. And, 
once the Revolution began, simply being in Paris 
added to the difficulties. Then came an increased 
number of thefts, slogans and symbols, and addresses 
carried to the National Assembly. But, as of 1790, 
education had not yet been seriously disrupted.*’ 

All boys attending the colleges were at least nom- 
inally Catholic, and all persons associated with the 
operation of the schools seemingly assumed that the 
students not only should be able to practice their 
religion assiduously but also should be compelled to 
do so. As such, religion might be considered as an 
aspect of discipline. What was expected and carried 
out probably was so widespread and routine, prior to 
the Revolution, that references to it are few. Typical 
perhaps were the provisions laid down by Parlement 
in 1769 for Mauriac: the teachers were to have stu- 
dents recite New Testament verses daily, to give indi- 


vidual instruction on Saturdays, to open and close 


each day of classes with a short prayer, and to see that 
students attended mass each day. Such was the posi- 
tion of religion, however, that the regulation of 1779 
of the boarding facilities at Eu called the teaching and 
practice of it as the principal end of education.*® 

The quality of the non-religious instruction the stu- 
dents received is difficult to assess, and I believe that 
it can be discussed best only in relation to the stand- 
dards and expectations of most persons at the time: 
that is, primarily, that it should include Latin and 
some French, and that it should provide enough 
philosophy so that a boy could cope with the further 
training provided in theology, law, and medicine. 
Judged accordingly, most colleges appear to have done 
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at least adequate jobs. There was some, although not 
much, self-criticism. The teachers at Langres met 
with resistance after they tried to institute changes.’ 
In most schools the students, at least new or mediocre 
ones, had to write compositions to be judged for ad- 
vancement. At least some provincial teachers took 
that matter seriously, although the standards they used 
and the number of retentions cannot be determined. 
But during the 1764-1765 academic year at An- 
gouléme the board determined that the compositions, 
as graded by the teachers, had been of such low quality 
that it advanced no students to higher grades that 
year. And at Bourges, in 1782, the arts faculty de- 
cided to take measures to improve the progress of the 
philosophy students. That standards existed which 
were generally agreed upon emerges most clearly and 
most characteristically in the concern voiced in some 
places about the level at which the students of one 
school would be accepted elsewhere. For example, 
in 1762 persons at Moulins said that students from 
their college should be able to study theology at the 
University of Paris without having to repeat courses 
in philosophy.?° 

In Paris there may have been a double standard. 
On the one hand those persons attached to Louis-le- 
Grand or to the University of Paris in general had an 
attitude of superiority toward education in the prov- 
inces. The university was less than enthusiastic in 
1762 about affiliations, at least partly because they had 
feelings opposite to those of the Moulinois, mentioned 
above. A regulation of 1781 for admission of bour- 
siers to Louis-le-Grand neatly illustrates the attitude. 
It said that boys had to be able to do work at a sixth- 
grade level, which compared to the fourth grade out- 
side Paris. On the other hand, the examiners of 
boursiers and the teachers of Louis-le-Grand did not, 
according to Dupont-Ferrier, maintain exacting 
standards. To gain admittance to the college it was 
sufficient that a boy not have an “absolute incapacity.” 
Very few of them were not advanced, almost auto- 
matically, to higher grades. Indeed, none were dis- 
missed unless they committed serious misdemeanors 
or unless they went beyond “honest limits” of ignor- 
ance or foolishness (sottise ) .”* 

The students learned primarily by taking dictation 
and appear to have needed only writing materials and 
a few books (a catechism, grammar, and dictionaries ) 
as equipment. Obviously the colleges, by the stan- 
dards of American high schools today, provided little 
for them. Administrators placed little emphasis on 
libraries and, in any case, it appears that few students 
could use them. At Louis-le-Grand, where the grands 
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boursiers enjoyed usage, in 1788 the board removed 
borrowing privileges. In general, the schools pur- 
chased some instructional materials, although in no 
case was the outlay great. For example, in 1763 the 
board at Moulins allocated fifty livres to purchase 
twenty-five maps, five each of the world, of Europe, 
of France, of the province of Bourbonnais, and of 
Moulins and its surroundings. And those schools 
offering the second year of philosophy had to have 
physics apparatuses, which were more costly. For 
example, from 1768 to 1771 the board at Fontenay-le- 
Comte paid out 1,022 livres for a pneumatic machine, 
electric globes, bells, and similar instruments.”? 

All persons in any way connected with the colleges 
(students, teachers, administrators, parents, even mu- 
nicipal officials) placed great emphasis on devices to in- 
duce academic competition. The Jesuits had employed 
dramatic productions, but as of 1765 the Parlement 
barred these in their former schools. The administra- 
tors after 1762 relied instead on literary exercises, at 
various times but especially at the end of one academic 
year, and on memorized speeches at the beginning of 
the next. In the provinces the exercises ending the 
academic year were the most important events in the 
life of any school, especially because the distribution 
of prizes for academic excellence accompanied them, 
and other public exercises during the year, although 
less elaborate, must have been roughly similar. The 
teachers of rhetoric, the second grade, or the third 
grade usually conducted the exercises, whose program 
the public learned about in advance (at least at Auril- 
lac in 1778 and 1779) by a printed notice. The form 
and content of such exercises varied somewhat, but 
those for Amiens probably were typical. There, two 
or three students for the grade whose teacher con- 
ducted the exercises would explain the authors (either 
orators or poets) whom they had read that year, 
would respond to questions about them, and would 
recite pieces of prose or poetry taken from the best of 
them. At Chalons-sur-Marne the exercises for 1782 
were entitled “On French Poetry.” At Aurillac only 
boarders participated in them in 1778 and 1779, and 
in the latter year the categories for discourses were 
religion (“The fear of God is the true glory of Man”), 
Church history of the fifth through seventh centuries, 
the sphere, geography (a description of Italy), French 
history (“Plan of conduct Louis XI took at the death 
of Charles VII”), great Frenchmen, Roman history, 
Greek history, heraldry, and “Extract from the vege- 
table kingdom.” Such an amount of history and 
science in exercises surely must have been unusual. 
Seldom were these exercises not held, although An- 
gouléme in 1775 and 1776 was an exception. There 
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the principal had refused to print programs because 
of the small number of students.” 

For the students the distributions of prizes were 
probably even more important than the exercises pre- 
ceding them. The distributions usually came at the 
end of the school year, although at least at Amiens and 
Lyon (Trinité) they came also at Christmas and 
Easter. They were so important, in fact, that the 
municipalities, left without direct control over most 
colleges, continued after 1762 to pay for prizes in at 
least three instances. At Chalons-sur-Marne it paid 
200 livres yearly, at Fontenay-le-Comte it contributed 
150 livres every other year, and at Nevers it gave 200 
livres yearly. The cost of the prizes, always books, 
varied. At Lyon they cost 350 livres in 1762 and at 
Fontenay-le-Comte 150 livres in 1773. In addition, 
authorities had to pay for programs, rental of chairs 
and musical instruments, and other incidentals. At 
La Flèche the prizes and other costs amounted to 800 
livres for 1762 and 1763. The teachers usually deter- 
mined the recipients of the prizes, based on special 
compositions, although those were not always deemed 
worthy of being awarded any prize at all. At Amiens 
in 1778 the board appointed two of its members as 
special commissioners to review, along with the prin- 
cipal, those compositions already selected for prizes 
by the teachers. The three men decided that no com- 
positions in poetry and translation (version) were 
strong enough to merit prizes. The principal (as at 
Amiens) or the board (as at Chalons-sur-Marne) 
selected the prize books. Those books usually were 
on religious subjects or were classics, although they 
changed somewhat over the years as the Enlighten- 
ment spread. For example, at Fontenay-le-Comte 
they included in 1768 the Bible, Homer’s works, 
Boileau’s works, and Rollin’s Treatise on Studies; in 
1773 still Rollin’s work, Bossuet’s Universal History, 
and Racine’s works, as well as a history of electricity 
and a book of physics lessons ; and in 1780 still Rollin’s 
work, the Certitude of Christianity, and a book inter- 
preting Scripture, but also La Bruyère’s Caractères, 
La Fontaine’s Fables, and Voltaire’s Henriade. At 
Poitiers in 1774 they included the philosophy of New- 
ton and selected works of J. J. Rousseau. As to 
categories for the prizes, at Lyon in 1763 they were 
composition, translation, Latin verse, French ampli- 
fication, Latin amplification, and memory, although 
prizes were not given in all categories in all classes.” 

Certain provincial colleges, in addition, had special 
prizes and most had other ceremonies. At Amiens, 
beginning in 1778 the students in each class chose one 
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among them, on the basis of “modesty, docility, and 
exactitude toward all his duties, and notably for 
religion,” to receive a special “wisdom” prize. In 
1789 the board added an “excellence” prize for the 
best student academically. At Chalons-sur-Marne the 
bishop donated a “virtue” prize to students from the 
fourth grade up, based on student votes. At Moulins 
the intendant in 1764 donated Maltese crosses to be 
given to two students in each of the five lowest grades 
to be worn for a year for writing superior special com- 
positions. At Nevers there were memory and excel- 
lence prizes. And at Orléans the board in 1768 estab- 
lished gold medals in logic and physics to be awarded 
permanently to students ranking highest in a special 
composition. As for special ceremonies, the colleges 
of Fontenay-le-Comte, Moulins, Orléans, and surely 
all others held memorial services following the death 
of Louis XV in 1774, In the case of Fontenay-le- 
Comte the service cost the board 143 livres.” 

For Louis-le-Grand a similar attitude existed to- 
ward academic competition. The boursiers in philos- 
ophy, for example, had weekly public exercises. 
Other spurs to excellence were the ‘‘Saint-Charle- 
magne” (a ceremony honoring the top students in 
each grade), prizes in the college’s competition, men- 
tions in the all-university competition, university de- 
grees, and special gratuities. The Generality of Paris 
contributed four hundred livres yearly for prizes in the 
college. In 1768, when these were ninety volumes 
costing four or five livres each, that sum probably was 
enough, although usually it was not. Some of the 
books, all of which bore the college’s arms, made their 
way into the small libraries of certain grades or quar- 
ters. Beginning in 1768 the board gave occasional 
monetary rewards to winners of prizes (including 
honorable mentions) in the university competition. 
The winner of the rhetoric prize in 1772, for example, 
received 150 livres, and in 1774 eight boys, including 
Camille Desmoulins, received books. In the 1780's it 
was standard procedure to give these winners addi- 
tional prizes, plus gratuities to the needy ones among 
them. From 1781 through 1790 the board gave forty- 
eight such gratuities totalling 3,251 livres. In addi- 
tion, the board frequently gave boursiers sums to ad- 
vance them academically—such as forty livres in 1765 
and eighty in 1773 for assistance in obtaining MA de- 
grees, 300 in 1774 for the printing of a thesis, 400 in 
1782 for expenses in getting a doctorate, and 1,200 
in 1788 for the gaining of a theology license. The two 
most notable probably were an excellence award of 
600 livres in 1781 for Maximillian Robespierre and 
a similar one of 200 in 1783 for Desmoulins. Events 
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caught up with these practices, as with others, and in 
1790 the board decided to restrict gratuities for exam- 
ination-winners to those who won firsts.?® 

Whether Louis-le-Grand did as well in university 
competition as it should have, given its size and im- 
portance, is questionable. Between 1765 and 1792 it 
ranked second among the ten colleges, having 196 
prize winners and 650 honorable mentions. The 
board, at least in 1779, thought that the situation was 
not good, as it then deliberated on ways for the 
teachers to improve instruction to increase the number 
of prize winners. In 1785 an anonymous apologist 
(perhaps the principal at the time) for conditions in 
Louis-le-Grand (i.e., for the discipline, the amount of 
the religious practices and what he considered true 
piety, and the level of scholarship) recorded a plausible 
explanation as to why its students did not win more 
prizes. The cause of the relative failure was, he said, 
that almost all of Louis-le-Grand’s students, admit- 
tedly much more numerous than in other Paris col- 
leges, were boursiers named primarily as relatives of 
founders or for other non-academic reasons whom the 
administrators had to accept. For the other colleges 
the principals could scour the provinces to convince 
the best students at the level of rhetoric to go to Paris 
to win prizes in the lower grades. Moreover, the stu- 
dents in those schools, mostly not boursiers, did not 
have assured positions?’ 

Finally, at least some students were subject to being 
called into the militia, which was done through a lot- 
tery draft. The threat of military service apparently 
did not, however, affect many students. Or perhaps 
administrators were unconcerned, inasmuch as few of 
them raised the issue. The minor bone of contention 
was an ordinance of 1765 which withdrew exemptions 
for all students and maintained them only for students 
from bourgeois families (i.e., families in which the 
father did not have a métier) who had attended classes 
for at least a year. The boards at Amiens and Cler- 
mont-Ferrand protested, and the latter, at least, won 
the concession that for one year the sons of artisans 
who had been students for more than a year were not 
to be subject to the lottery. On the other hand, stu- 
dents were not above using ruses to evade it. At 
Aurillac in 1784 the royal officials complained that 
some half-dozen students signed up at the beginning 
of each year for the special mathematics course with 
the sole purpose of obtaining a certificate of exemption 
from the draft and then would drop the course.” 
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In summary, one can say that provincial students 
generally were primarily bourgeois with some nobles 
and more artisans mixed in; most of them lived out- 
side the colleges and almost none of them received 
bourses. At Louis-le-Grand, the percentage of nobles 
was higher, all lived within the college, and most had 
bourses. For both Louis-le-Grand and the provincial 
schools, most students through the years of philosophy 
were between the ages of nine and seventeen; dis- 
cipline was undoubtedly looser than under the Jesuits 
but hardly lax by our standards; and devices to pro- 
mote academic competition received great emphasis. 
The quality of instruction and the numbers of students 
will be discussed further in Chapter VIII. 


VII. AN ACADEMIC YEAR, REAL AND 
HYPOTHETICAL 


The totality of the experience of those students 
attending the colleges varied widely, of course, ac- 
cording to local situations. The boy who learned 
something about humanities at the small, poor school 
of Saint-Flour in the Auvergne led a different exist- 
ence from one at Louis-le-Grand or a university col- 
lege or at a large, wealthy provincial college such as 
Orléans. Similarly, what a different experience one of 
the handful of students at the declining college of 
Angouléme must have had compared to that at the 
prospering college of Chalons-sur-Marne. And, of 
course, situations for students differed according to 
whether they lived at home, with a family, or in 
boarding facilities at a college; according to what 
social class they and the majority of their fellow 
students belonged; and whether their teachers were 
clergymen in a religious community, secular clergy- 
men, laymen, or a combination of the latter two. The 
lives of all students were, however, similar in having 
roughly the same academic year ; having the obligation 
to attend mass regularly; being subject to approxi- 
mately the same discipline before, during, and after 
classes; and learning essentially the same things. 

Within such a framework of variation and similari- 
ties I believe that a good way to try to relate how 
students lived is to describe how two hypothetical 
ones at Amiens proceeded through one academic year. 
Amiens was a large, important college and thus per- 
haps not a typical one—although the schools differed 
so greatly in many ways that indicating a typical one 
would be difficult. Determining a typical year also 
cannot be done, although I believe that 1785-1786 
can serve as well as any. Some but not many of the 
facts recorded here originate from documents speci- 
fically pertaining to that year, and a few come from 
documents concerning other schools. Most of the 
material records or interprets what documents say, 
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although I have constructed some thoughts that such 
students, their father, and the townspeople may have 
had. A final reservation: the lives of most students 
in provincial colleges undoubtedly were considerably 
more humdrum than those described here. 

In late September, 1785, let us suppose that Mé- 
chant Etudiant was seventeen and preparing to enter 
the class of physics in the college at Amiens. He 
was bright and had won several prizes in the lower 
grades, but he was also headstrong and unruly. Three 
years earlier, when he was in the third grade, he and 
one of his friends had been truant so often that the 
principal had expelled them. The expulsion had come 
later in the academic year, and when classes resumed 
in early October, 1782, he had been able to write a 
sufficiently good composition to be admitted to the 
second grade. His readmittance had come, however, 
only through the interference of the board, which 
acted at the behest of one of the members who was a 
good friend of Méchant’s father. The father, a cloth 
merchant, had realized that his older boy was unruly, 
but he was also ambitious for him because of his 
quickness. He wished that he could have afforded to 
send him to school in Paris or that he could have ob- 
tained a bourse for him there. Having Méchant and 
his brother educated at Amiens was, indeed, expen- 
sive enough. Instruction was free, of course, but the 
students still had to pay a small fee to support the 
porter and considerably more for their clothes, writing 
materials, and books. In lieu of sending him to the 
capital, he had wanted, at least, the establishment of 
good boarding facilities in Amiens in the hope that 
in them Méchant would be disciplined. The principal 
had established modest facilities in 1781 and the father 
had placed the boy in them during the 1782-1783 
academic year, but the experience had proved dis- 
appointing. The facilities attracted few students (ten 
on full pensions and twenty-four on half ones, plus 
twelve Capettes), the principal had not provided the 
constant supervision necessary to help Méchant, and 
the father disliked having his boy in close association 
with the Capettes because he believed such socially 
inferior students to be a bad influence on him. The 
father still had hopes in September, 1785, because of 
rumors that the principal was going to discontinue 
the facilities and that one or two teachers would re- 
open them. For the present, however, he was going 
to keep Méchant at home. The younger son, Gentil, 
age thirteen and in the second grade, had caused the 
father no serious problems, and he would continue to 
live at home as well. 

Méchant and Gentil got along reasonably well with 
one another, despite their different temperaments and 
the older boy’s airs of superiority. After all, Mé- 
chant was in his final year in the school (his father 
having determined not to have him study theology), 
taking the most practical subject given under the most 
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flexible teacher. Also, as an upperclassman (1.e., one 
in philosophy or theology) he had been on vacation 
for nearly two months, it having begun on August 1, 
whereas Gentil had only been off since August 14. 
Méchant also had the satisfaction of having won 
prizes more often than his brother, although it nettled 
him that the younger one had been a monitor the 
previous year and he had never been so honored. 
Finally, during the vacation in 1785 Méchant was free 
to use his time virtually as he pleased, while Gentil, 
as a humanities student, had to spend time memoriz- 
ing the passages from the classical authors which his 
third-grade teacher had dictated to his class just prior 
to the break. | 

On the morning of October 2 the boys walked to 
the college, a complex of several buildings (including 
a chapel and a special house for the porter, but domi- 
nated by the classroom building) and two courtyards 
surrounded by a high wall. They were dressed rather 
warmly, because the weather was already growing 
cool and the classrooms were poorly heated. They 
arrived in the large courtyard shortly before ten 
o'clock, happy to see their friends but apprehensive 
about the long year ahead. At ten they arrived at 
the rooms of the classes they hoped to enter that 
year, and at 10:15 they went by class to the large 
hall in which public ceremonies were held. There 
they found assembled for the opening-day ceremonies, 
arranged befitting the hierarchy of their importance, 
the bishop and other members of the board, the local 
royal officials, the municipal officials, and representa- 
tives of other local corporations. The boys sat sub- 
missively through speeches of greeting by the bishop 
and the principal and an oration on Julius Caesar by 
the teacher of rhetoric. At the close of this solemn 
occasion the boys went home. The following morning 
they returned to write compositions, by which the 
principal and teachers were to determine whether 
they could stay in their new classes. 

On the morning of October 4 Méchant and Gentil 
began the first regular day of school. They left home 
unequally laden. Gentil had, in addition to writing 
materials, a catechism, a Latin grammar, a Latin dic- 
tionary, and a French dictionary. Méchant had only 
writing materials. They arrived at the college at 
about 7 :30, about the time that the porter opened the 
big, solid, wooden gate to the non-boarders. Inside 
the large courtyard they, along with most of the 480 
students in the school that year, frolicked or milled 
about for fifteen minutes under the watchful eye of 
the underprincipal, whose duty it was to watch over 
them during that time. At 7:45 the first bell rang 
and they entered their classrooms. For a quarter- 
hour the monitors watched their fellow students and 
reported any infractions to the principal making his 
rounds. At 8 o’clock the second bell rang and the 
teachers entered the rooms, dressed properly in their 
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academic robes. After entering, the teachers first 
led their classes in prayer, as required, and then the 
teachers announced which students could stay. Fol- 
lowing that, they collected the fee of three-quarters 
of a livre which each student knew ahead of time he 
would have to pay to help supplement the porter’s 
wages. Morning instruction followed. 

Gentil was one of some sixty students in the second 
grade, which, though a large class, was a smaller 
group than those of which he had been a part during 
his previous four years. The teacher began to give 
the type of instruction which would continue through- 
out the academic year. He first had the students read 
in unison several verses from Scripture from a special 
collection chosen for their moral value. He then an- 
nounced the two times during the week he would 
teach them their catechism. The time not used for 
religious instruction was to be devoted to the classics, 
with some French language, Greek, and poetry in 
addition. The students’ objective was learning to 
speak and write well, by reciting great works of the 
past, by writing exercises to explain them, and by 
writing themes about them. They began each day 
by handing in the exercises they had done at home. 
Selected students then read aloud their explanations 
of passages from Cicero dictated on the previous day 
by the teacher. During the first half-hour of the 
morning class period the students heard the teacher 
explain passages from Homer and from J. B. Bos- 
suet’s Discourse on Universal History. During the 
remainder of the day and the year they continued 
with such activities, taking up at various times such 
other books as Some Discourses of Cicero, The Odes 
of Horace, Botleau’s Satires, various odes of J. B. 
Rousseau, a French grammar, Paul Pelisson’s His- 
tory of The French Academy, an Abridged History of 
France, and the Baron de Montesquieu’s Considera- 
tions on the Causes of the Grandeur of the Romans 
and of Their Decadence. The emphasis at most times 
was on word choice, syntax, translations, the selec- 
tion and beauty of expressions, and similar linguistic 
concerns. During the last quarter of the academic 
year the students, however, also read aloud passages 
relative to mœurs and belles-lettres. After the ses- 
sion of morning classes, ending at ten, Gentil and the 
other students attended mass. After lunch the first 
bell for afternoon classes rang at two, the second at 
2:15, with the second session ending at 4:30. During 
the afternoon sessions the activities were similar to 
those in the morning, but featuring different classical 
authors. 

The academic day of Méchant was the same as his 
brother’s in its outline. What occurred during his 
class of about thirty students was, however, quite dif- 
ferent. Controversy had swirled around the class of 
physics for the previous decade because the teacher, 
a man named Reynard, who was a priest and who 
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had a degree in theology from the Sorbonne, had at- 
tempted to be “relevant” in his approach. He had 
begun to teach in 1/66, and for nearly ten years he 
had taught logic and physics alternately and had been 
uncontroversial. In July, 1775, as the physics teacher 
he had submitted to the principal his final thesis (that 
is, the work on which he was to drill his students for 
the public exercises ending the academic year). The 
latter had refused to countersign (viser) it because 
it was in French and did not contain the first three 
parts of philosophy (logic, morality, and metaphys- 
ics). The board nevertheless had permitted Reynard 
to sustain his thesis because he would have so little 
time before vacation to prepare a new one. In June, 
1776, the board had attempted to fix definitely the 
methods to be used in teaching philosophy. The 
teachers were to present both logic and physics (in- 
cluding theses) only in Latin; they could use French 
only in explaining the public experiments in physics 
at the end of the academic year; and they could teach 
mathematics only during the first three months of that 
year. Yet, Reynard had persisted in his use of 
French. In July, 1777, Roussel de la Tour advised 
the board against permitting Reynard’s students to 
use the theses for which he had prepared them in 
French. The board again had compromised, letting 
the students sustain their exercise in French—but, 
for that year only. Such a step may have deterred 
him, but it surely did not make him less an innovator. 
In 1782 he took his students to public lessons on 
bread-making and to physics experiments performed 
by a private person (the latter after regular class 
hours). In 1783 the board, presumably yielding to 
pressure from Reynard, said that the two philosophy 
teachers no longer should alternate classes and that 
he, as physics teacher, could instruct in either Latin 
or French. He now must have been satisfied, but 
neither the principal nor the board were. Early in 
1785 the latter, acting on complaints of the former, 
decided that Reynard had indulged his taste for 
mathematics too much, had tried to cover too much 
material, had been teaching in a manner too vague 
and too popular, and had treated as true students the 
auditors of all ages and conditions whom he admitted 
to his class. Allowing the latter individuals to attend, 
in itself, was not illegal because the board had ap- 
proved it in 1778. The principal and the board now 
believed that Reynard’s treatment of auditeurs béné- 
voles had gotten out of hand, that his class had be- 
come primarily a superficial amusement for them to 
the detriment of the true students. So the board 
once again attempted to impose changes that would 
be beneficial and lasting. The physics teacher was to 
devote half of each class to teaching theoretical phys- 
ics (essentially astronomy) in Latin, dictating in that 
language or using a printed Latin textbook, and dur- 
ing the other half he was to teach mathematics 
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(geometry and calculus) in French and to prepare his 
students for the public sessions of experimental 
physics (including some mechanics, chemistry, and 
“animal economy”). He was to conduct these public 
sessions in French each day following the regular 
classes. In addition, the auditors had to be at least 
sixteen (down from eighteen, as specified in 1778), 
had to be inscribed carefully, had to conform strictly 
to college discipline, and had to remain only observers. 

Méchant, vaguely aware that Reynard had been a 
controversial figure for some time, was highly con- 
scious of the recent developments. So much the 
better as far as that student was concerned. He 
wanted excitement, wanted to learn the useful sub- 
jects of mathematics and experimental physics that 
Reynard had been pushing, and wanted to be able to 
attend classes with some of his cronies who were 
not regular students. In entering his final year of 
school he was nevertheless disturbed that the board 
had ordered Reynard to devote half of the class time 
to teaching theoretical physics in Latin and that it 
had cracked down on the auditors. At the same time 
he was unhappily aware that many parents in Amiens 
had been sending their children elsewhere for philos- 
ophy because they disapproved of Reynard’s empha- 
sis and methods. Méchant could not see why all per- 
sons did not agree with his friends and him that 
Reynard was right. In any case, he was buoyed up 
by the mere thought of having as his teacher a man 
of controversy who was possibly in his final year. 
Indeed, everyone knew that Reynard was unhappy 
with the board’s recent action, was entering his twen- 
tieth year at the school, and probably would retire 
after it to receive his pension. As the first day, the 
first week, and the rest of the school year progressed 
Mechant realized that Reynard intended to comply 
with the board’s action of early 1785, which the Par- 
lement had officially sanctioned in August. Yet, the 
student knew that the man still was the most exciting 
teacher in the school and that, having little money, he 
could not afford to risk alienating the board, which 
might deny or attempt to deny him his pension. 

At Amiens, as elsewhere, not all that occurred 
within the classroom was wholly academic. The 
board, the principal, and most of the individual teach- 
ers reflected the expectations of most persons in 
France at the time concerning the behavior of stu- 
dents—that they should be industrious and quiet, 
speaking only when reciting. Such had been the 
model the Jesuits had established. No doubt disci- 
pline was strict, although the ideal silence seldom was 
present. The boys whispered and played minor 
tricks, as boys are wont to do when not strictly con- 
trolled or fully motivated. On occasion in the past 
the discipline problems had been more serious, with 
the greatest problem having come in 1769 when all 
but one of the students of both philosophy classes had 
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boycotted their classes. The board and the principal 
believed that the teachers both set examples of mis- 
behavior and occasionally even encouraged it. The 
teachers indeed had done both, the first by staying 
away from school without prior permission and by 
not wearing their academic robes, the second by per- 
mitting students to leave early for vacations, by dis- 
missing class early, or by actually advocating re- 
sistance to authority (as perhaps occurred in 1769). 
The teachers as a group and individually had a 
double standard, however, often not complying with 
the regulations established for them and encouraging 
indiscipline among students when it fitted their pur- 
poses but expecting and receiving proper behavior 
from students most of the time. In actuality serious 
discipline problems occurred more often outside the 
classroom than within it. Many of these involved 
the few boarding students or the Capettes, as de- 
scribed below, although others, such as the émeute 
séditieuse in the courtyard in 1779, involved students 
living outside. The board had taken it upon itself 
even to regulate what occurred outside the college, 
having issued in 1778 a standing regulation that any 
student found “in no matter what company in the 
billiard parlors, cafes, and salles de comédie” of the 
city was subject to expulsion. 

Neither students nor teachers caused significant 
problems in 1785. Some inhabitants of Amiens, 
harking back to the “good old days” of the Jesuit 
school, nevertheless continued to complain to board 
members of the lack of perfect discipline. Most of 
those who complained attributed the unfortunate situ- 
ation to the fact that the teachers were merely col- 
lections of isolated individuals, without loyalty to 
anyone but themselves and with no pride in their 
work. Those persons knew that the royal govern- 
ment had delivered several schools into the hands of 
religious communities, and some of them wished a 
similar fate for their school, but they had been unable 
to mount enough pressure to overcome the opposition 
of the board, whose members enjoyed their position, 
to force the change. Some other persons blamed the 
board itself for interfering too often with the efforts 
of the principal to maintain strict control, although 
those who knew much about the college also knew 
and acknowledged that the board, according to the 
February Edict, had a right to act as it did. 

Aside from the time spent in the classroom Mé- 
chant, Gentil, and the other students owed many of 
their other moments to God. Daily they heard both 
the prayer opening their classes and the mass said 
by the principal for all persons in the school. In 
addition, they had to confess once a month, during 
the short free period between lunch and afternoon 
classes, to one of the Capuchins (who received 200 
livres a year for their services) and had to be able 
to produce a certificate to prove it. Gentil partici- 
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pated enthusiastically in the religious matters, but 
Méchant, an admirer of Voltaire and other philo- 
sophes, resented them. 

Neither of the boys had much contact with the few 
boarding students, whether the poor, subsidized Cap- 
ettes, or regular boarders. The college did not have 
enough of the latter in 1785-1786 to have real board- 
ing facilities. The fault lay with the principal, who 
had no talent for operating such facilities but who 
was too stubborn to permit others to do so. In Octo- 
ber, 1785, he first declared he could no longer provide 
for boarders and then, after the board gave permission 
to two teachers to establish facilities, tried to recall 
the boys he had sent home. He succeeded in attract- 
ing only two regular boarders, and they stayed but a 
short time. By the end of the academic year the only 
students housed in college buildings were the twelve 
Capettes, whom the underprincipal looked after. They 
had a modest existence, because the endowment for 
them provided only sixty livres per boy and they had 
to do their own housework. In any case, both they 
and the two temporary regular boarders lived apart 
from the college itself, in the retreat house of a 
nearby priory owned by the board. They caused 
problems for those attempting to supervise them— 
everyone remembered vividly how the principal had 
had some of them whipped excessively earlier in 1785 
—but most students had little to do with them. Both 
Gentil and Méchant could identify them among the 
nearly five hundred boys in the school, but neither 
they nor most other students deigned to associate 
with them. 

On the other hand all the boys, including the Etudi- 
ant brothers, wished in a vague way to know more 
about how the board operated. They knew who sat 
on it and that it had final say over what went on in 
the school. They knew also that it met in the college 
on Fridays (supposedly twice each month), com- 
mencing just after the end of afternoon classes. They 
occasionally saw some of the members enter the meet- 
ing, and they shared a general air of excitement of 
persons at the school whenever the bishop attended. 
They knew rather quickly when the board made a 
decision affecting them, such as ones disciplining stu- 
dents or attempting anew to create boarding facilities 
or telling Reynard how he could teach. They did not, 
however, know or care much about the business it 
had to transact to manage the school’s multifarious 
sources of revenue or about its relationship with the 
Parlement. Nor did they understand, although they 
would have liked to, the relationship between the 
board and the teachers or the bases upon which it 
made decisions affecting the academic life of the 
school. In particular they and many parents, espe- 
cially the Etudiant father who discussed the matter 
at home, wondered why it continued to retain the 
principal in the face of repeated instances of ob- 
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streperousness. The board members, though, did not 
let outsiders know much of what occurred within 
their meetings. 

Méchant and Gentil went to school throughout the 
winter under those conditions and in that atmosphere 
for a total of five days each normal week, with classes 
not being held on Sundays or Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons. After a break at Easter time, 
lasting four days for the lower grades and ten days 
for the upper classes, they were given Wednesday 
mornings off in addition to the days mentioned above. 
The Easter break did not affect Méchant academically, 
but for Gentil and other students in the humanities it 
meant a change in some of the classical books the 
teachers would use. The only significant breaks in 
the routine were minor prize distributions just after 
Christmas and Easter. 

In the middle of the summer of 1786 the pace of 
life in the college quickened in anticipation of the 
end of the academic year. The year had seemed 
very long to the boys, although, because of weeks of 
four and a half or five days, the Easter break, and 
frequent religious holidays, they had really attended 
only some 170 days. For both Méchant and Gentil 
the year had ended well. The older boy had thrived 
under the relatively free hand of Reynard, who asked 
him to be one of three students aiding him in special 
public physics exercises at the end of July. Méchant 
regretted that they were in Latin rather than French, 
but even that did not prevent him from feeling con- 
tentment. Gentil’s happiness did not come until two 
weeks later. During the last two weeks of July and 
the first of August he and his fellow students in the 
lower grades worked on the compositions upon which 
the winners of major prizes were to be selected. 
They handed in their finished products on August 7. 
Meanwhile, on the fifth they balloted on which of 
them should receive the “wisdom prize.” After Gen- 
til handed in his composition, he, as a better student, 
rehearsed along with two other students and his 
teacher an exercise prepared by the latter to mark 
the end of school. That exercise, held on August 13, 
involved the recitation and explanation of the works 
of several Latin authors whom the class had studied 
during the year, followed by formal questions from 
several board members. Although nervous, Gentil 
performed well—that is, he was almost technically 
perfect in presenting what he had memorized and 
even fielded a question without difficulty. Following 
the exercise came the culmination and zenith of the 
year for the humanities students: the solemn distri- 
bution of prizes. Gentil was pleased, because he won 
a second in composition but a first in Latin verse, 
proudly taking away Archbishop Fénélon’s Adven- 
tures of Télémaque in two volumes. He did not win 
the “wisdom prize,” perhaps because of his being es- 
sentially a “loner,” and he won neither of the two 
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places either in French or in Latin amplication. 
Whatever the case, he was relieved that school had 
ended and, for the first time because he was a pros- 
pective rhetoric student, he looked forward to a full 
two months of vacation.? 


VIII SUMMARY AND ANALYSES 


The removal of the Jesuits in 1762-1764 from over 
one hundred important colleges created a substantial 
vacuum in administration and instruction in French 
secondary schools. A number of Frenchmen saw 
this as an opportunity for establishing a new type 
(many would have said a new system) of education. 
The changes envisioned, as indicated in several edu- 
cational plans published prior to the Revolution, 
would have made instruction more practical, patriotic, 
and secular, in removing it from monks, but without 
slighting the Catholic religion per se. It seems clear 
that more persons, although not so vocal or high- 
placed, either did not want such sweeping changes or 
rejected any at all. The latter, who especially feared 
the consequences of removing secondary education 
from religious communities, included the high clergy 
meeting in periodic assemblies and, probably, the over- 
whelming majority of ordinary subjects. Those want- 
ing only slight change or wanting to preserve the 
status quo were able to greatly affect what instruction 
obtained. 

Responsibility for filling the void left by the de- 
parture of the Jesuits lay with the sovereign courts 
(for this study, the Parlement of Paris) and the 
royal government (the king and his council). The 
Parlement and the government were uneasy partners 
in creating a new system. At first the latter did 
nothing, while the court temporarily used the munici- 
palities to plug the hole. Cooperation of sorts came 
early in 1763, however, when the February Edict 
solidified a Parlementary initiative by setting up pri- 
marily secular boards to operate the former Jesuit 
colleges in the provinces which did not form part of 
a university. Any attempt at being sytematic foun- 
dered from the first, because not only did the Febru- 
ary Edict not affect Bourges and Poitiers, but Bar-le- 
Duc was exempted, Louis-le-Grand received a special 
board, and Artois remained for some time a battle- 
ground for the Parlement and the government as to 
who should administer the schools there. In addition, 
the government did not soon (in certain cases, ever) 


1 The above account is based primarily on AD, Somme, D. 
3-15, with additional information from S. Lenel, Histoire du 
collège d Amiens, 1219-1795 (Amiens, 1904), pp. 164-218; AN, 
X*48568, pp. 528bis-531, X'48592, p. 416bis, X748598, pp. 
391bis-395; AN, F°71349; Compte rendu 1: p. 133; BN, Joly 
de Fleury, No. 1692, Items 80-155dis; AD, Loiret, D. 338 
(Inventaire sommaire); AD, Marne, E. 505; AD, Rhone, 
D. 264; AD, Vendée, D. 133. The quotation on p. 101 is in 
AD, Somme, D. 3. 
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get around to confirming some colleges and the Par- 
lement was similarly slow or worse in turning over 
full administration of resources. After 1763 the kings 
and the law court cooperated rather well, especially 
until 1771. After that date royal and parlementary 
views diverged over the matter of whether to turn 
over colleges to religious communities, but coopera- 
tion did not cease completely. Both also continued 
separately to take an interest in the schools, although 
the attention of each waned on the eve of the Revo- 
lution. 

The government and, especially, the Parlement and 
the superior councils appear to have been deadly 
serious in dealing with the colleges. They concerned 
themselves with trivial as well as important matters. 
This may not have been unusual in ancien-régime 
France, with its tendencies toward centralization. But 
for the realm’s highest officer of justice to consider 
such apparently routine matters as who could sit on 
boards as notables or how young students could be, 
or for the most important law court to judge on 
whether a particular teacher could be dismissed or if 
a specific board could borrow money, must have de- 
tracted from more important or more general matters. 
At the same time, the royal spokesmen, the law 
courts, the local officials, and the boards observed the 
considerable formality (concern for precedence and 
presidency, flowery language in closing letters) that 
was common in governmental transactions in the 
eighteenth century. 

What the government and the Parlement created, 
often with pettiness and great formality, was not sys- 
tematic. Nor was it perfect. The situation which 
obtained was one in which the municipalities man- 
aged to find teachers to keep most schools going. 
The boards generally handled finances well, although 
they were not always equally successful in securing 
good teachers or in maintaining discipline. The 
teachers were mostly priests and other ecclesiastics. 
They were poorly paid and occupationally insecure. 
They were little concerned with instructional innova- 
tions, although perhaps they could not have done 
more had they so desired, given the disposition 
of the public and of most boards to avoid change. 
The principals among them had considerable power 
and independence, although too little of either for 
many persons. 

The students came primarily from the bourgeoisie, 
and probably a majority came from a home not far 
from the college and did not live within it (although 
neither was the case for Paris). Most of them were 
between the ages of nine and seventeen. The in- 
struction they received was little changed from what 
it had been under the Jesuits—that is, in the classics, 
with great emphasis on Latin, and by rhetorical meth- 
ods. Academic standards were not stringent, and the 
capabilities of the students must have varied greatly. 
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The ideal atmosphere within which authorities 
thought the students should learn was one with 
boarding facilities, with strict discipline and little con- 
tact with the world outside the college walls, and 
with regular religious observances. The reality was 
different. The students learned much religion and 
outwardly practiced it, but it is likely that the anti- 
Church aspects of the Enlightenment also affected 
some of them. Many schools did not succeed in 
developing boarding facilities. And discipline some- 
times broke down, both within and without the walls, 
although how harmful the indiscipline was is a moot 
point. 

Many explanations can be offered as to why what 
the government created to replace the Jesuits in their 
colleges was neither perfect nor very systematic. 
First, the universities, municipalities, bailliages, 
clergy, populaces, and boards reacted and acted so 
multifariously that the imposition of uniformity would 
have been difficult. Not all municipalities displayed 
good will in attempting to secure new teachers. The 
universities generally were not enthusiastic about in- 
corporating the colleges into themselves. Boards 
acted with varying vigor. Of even greater serious- 
ness, some aristocrats, prelates, cathedral chapters, 
municipalities, and others put forth claims as founders 
to control, inspect, or, at least have honorary func- 
tions, claims which the king and Parlement found 
difficult to disregard. Prelates were an especially 
thorny problem because they not only made sweeping 
claims as founders or supported those of chapters, but 
because they also collectively opposed the delivery of 
former Jesuit colleges into other than strictly religi- 
ous hands. The public added to the confusion by 
sometimes being pro-Jesuit or pro-Jansenist, resisting 
curricular innovations, or applying pressure for the 
admission of religious communities. Finally, the re- 
ligious communities themselves retarded any moves 
toward secular uniformity by holding many colleges 
and being willing, although not always, to take over 
others. A second explanation, related to the first 
although concerning perhaps a greater obstacle to 
uniformity, is that local struggles could not have been 
overcome. Such struggles arose usually from jealousy 
or religious differences, involved both clergymen and 
laymen, occurred both initially when the cities were 
supposed to reorganize the colleges and later when the 
boards were supposed to administer them, and in- 
cluded almost every conceivable combination of antag- 
onists. 

Two other explanations (obstacles) were connected 
more directly to the colleges themselves. First, great 
inequalities in resources (primarily those properties 
inherited from the Jesuits), with variations generally 
attributable to the wealth of the province and the size 
of the city, worked against real uniformity. Yet, even 
had resources been better distributed, many of them 
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were not used for some time or even at all because of 
legal suits and the need to pay Jesuit pensions. Sec- 
ond, willing and qualified teachers were scarce in some 
areas, and perhaps few existed anywhere. Among 
the reasons for the scarcity were low salaries, a reti- 
cence (especially until 1764) to teach because of a 
possible return of the Jesuits, and a tendency of secular 
clergymen to treat positions in the colleges as unexact- 
ing livelihoods until they could secure a curacy or 
other benefice. To these reasons one should un- 
doubtedly add the need for a successful teacher-train- 
ing school. At least Abbé F. Eyrard, a priest of the 
Congregation of the Mission writing in 1786, saw such 
an institution as a panacea.’ 

The government and the Parlement, in addition, 
simply did not often act in concert. The former at no 
time had a policy to institute sweeping changes, and 
it only acted in following the Parlement’s lead and 
undoubtedly in attempting to prevent the law court 
from going too far. The steps these authorities took 
together, alternately and often hesitatingly, included 
prodding the cities into securing teachers, creating the 
administrative boards, confirming the schools, and ap- 
proving some actions taken by the boards; but these 
steps were necessary simply to continue the schools 
vacated by the Jesuits. The Parlement took other 
actions, such as drawing up accounts for the former 
Jesuit schools, appointing commissioners to supervise 
the activities of those schools, and taking a survey of 
all the other schools not under the control of religious 
communities, which pointed toward the creation of a 
general system, but the court did little or nothing to 
see them through to a conclusion. 

What might the central authorities have done, or 
done better, to have come closer to establishing the 
system, had they been willing to attempt to overcome 
the various obstacles? The royal government and the 
Parlement would have had either to coordinate their 
efforts in making and enforcing policy or to decide 
which of them had final responsibility over secondary 
education. Whatever the outcome, the responsible 
body or bodies would have had to create adequate 
machinery to assure compliance with their directives. 
In addition, they would have had to do most, if not 
all, of the following: prevent monks from operating 
colleges, or, at least, control such schools very closely ; 
create, combine, and suppress colleges more system- 
atically ; train teachers; redistribute resources more 
equitably or subsidize poorer schools; and disregard 
completely the claims of founders and the other local 
requests and demands. Clearly the authorities were 
not ready to cooperate and take the radical actions 


1 [Abbé F.] Eyrard, Observations sur l’éducation publique, 
pour servir de réponse aux questions proposées par MM. les 
agens-généraux du clergé de France, à nos seigneurs les 
archevéques et évêques de l'Église gallicane (Paris, 1786), pp. 
32-37. 
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necessary to overcome the local privileges and divi- 
sions and to build a unified system of secular sec- 
ondary education (1.e., schools under secular control, 
even if with ecclesiastics as teachers). 

Most people at the time were not, however, as con- 
cerned as La Chalotais and other education planners 
about the creation of a new system of practical, patri- 
otic, and secular education. (Even those planners, 
such as Rolland d’Erceville, who were in positions to 
force attempts at innovation, were in practice timid 
in their actions). Most people cared, instead, whether 
individual colleges or, at most, the collectivity of the 
former Jesuit colleges succeeded or failed according 
to expectations and standards of the times. They did 
not, like the planners, look to the ideal which might 
become effective in the future. They wanted a solid, 
traditional education for students, and they aimed 
their criticism at the two areas which they believed 
affected the continuation of it: administration and 
instruction. In other words, were the boards bene- 
ficial and were the teachers any good? 

The eighteenth-century criticisms of the boards and 
of teachers, which significantly outnumbered printed 
defenses of the changes after 1762, came from clergy- 
men. The high clergy began their attack on the exist- 
ing situation in their General Assembly of 1765, con- 
tinued it vigorously in 1772 and 1775, and planned to 
be more specific in the 1780’s on the basis of responses 
they received from a circular letter sent to prelates.? 
The clergy did not act on the basis of such responses, 


although they did receive some. C.-G. de La Luzerne, 


the Bishop of Langres, claimed in a printed response 
that complaints against the administration of colleges 
by boards were coming from all parts of the realm and, 
indeed, were multiplying. He may not have been 
exaggerating. Many localities had secured members 
of religious communities for their schools, and in 1783 
the Parlement itself had reacted to pressures to try to 
tighten up its relations with the colleges. In any case, 
his primary criticisms are no different from those ex- 
pressed within the General Assemblies: that both the 
boards and the teaching corps were collections of dis- 
parate individuals from diverse classes and with di- 
verse views who could not act in common; that divi- 
sions within boards existed everywhere except when 
one person had come to dominate; that boards pre- 
ferred favorites to capable men, subordinated prin- 
cipals and teachers to themselves, and allowed trouble- 
making students to re-enter the classrooms.’ 

The call of the General Assembly of 1780 for views 
from prelates brought forth ones from other clergymen 
as well. The Abbé Eyrard repeated the theme of op- 
position to all sorts of persons on boards and to iso- 
lated individuals as teachers. He did not, however, 
insist that teachers be members of religious com- 


2 See above, pp. 58-60. 
3 LaLuzerne, pp. 19-34. 
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munities. The prelates, not the boards, should select 
the principals, who would choose the teachers. 
principals would have considerable power, under the 
authority of the prelates, to supervise instruction and 
religious observances. “Good education” had been 
held up by misguided boards, poor teachers (at least 
partly because of inadequate pay), too little academic 
competition (resulting in few students), and little 
attention to spiritual matters. The boards should have 
nothing to do with instruction, but they had done well 
in administering resources and should continue to exist 
for that purpose. 

The best and most publicized critique of the situa- 
tion obtaining in the former Jesuit schools probably 
came from Abbé Proyart, who in the mid-1780’s was 
close to what was happening, as a former underprin- 
cipal at Louis-le-Grand and then the principal at Le 
Puy. His major points do not differ markedly from 
those made by the collective high clergy, Bishop La 
Luzerne, or Abbé Eyrard. Boards handled finances 
well, but they split into factions over matters open to 
various interpretations, such as discipline problems or 
personnel decisions. Board operations suffered, as 
well, from occasional domination by conceited, restless 
individuals and from occasional cancellation of deci- 
sions at subsequent meetings when those attending 
were substitutes for the regular board members. The 
teachers formed no real community and saw their 
roles merely as instructors in their individual classes. 
Within the schools they quarrelled, formed factions, 
and informed on one another ; outside them they often 
led wild lives. Men in religious communities would 
have been much better. Proyart is most significant 
for the emphasis he gives to the position of the prin- 
cipals. Those men, he said, should have had almost 
total power over discipline, instruction, and the choice 
of teachers. Only they, with unchecked authority, 
could cope with rootless and unruly teachers, unsym- 
pathetic parents, unmanageable students, and popular 
rumors.’ 

The only significant published defenses of the at- 
tempts of the authorities in Versailles and Paris to 
institute a system of colleges administered by boards 
and staffed by secular clergymen or laymen came, 
however, through the efforts of the person who worked 


t Eyrard, pp. 4-31. 

5 Abbé [L.-B.] Proyart, De l'Éducation publique, et des 
moyens den réaliser la réforme projetée dans la dernière 
assemblée générale du clergé de France (Paris, 1785), pp. 3, 
16. The “Mémoire justificatif de 1785 du collège Louis-le- 
Grand” was primarily a reaction to Proyart’s criticisms, which 
it sought methodically to refute. It also attempted to dis- 
credit his work by charging that it was a product of his bitter- 
ness at having been unsuccessful in seeking in 1778 to become 
Louis-le-Grand’s principal. To these critiques by clergymen 
one might add [Abbé Coyer], Plan d’Education publique 
(Paris, 1770), although it does not deal specifically with 
teachers and boards. It is another treatise on the new prac- 
tical instruction which many persons wished to see instituted. 
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most conscientiously for the success of such attempts: © 
Rolland d’Erceville. In various works written prior 
to 1783, that tireless foe of Jesuit education answered 
the objections of the clergy, while frankly admitting 
some of the difficulties of the situation. He was will- 
ing to concede certain rights to the prelates, such as 
the power of inspection over instruction in religion, 
and precedence (although not the presidency) for the 
representatives of the bishops on boards as well as for 
the bishops themselves. He concentrated on trying 
to prove the theoretical soundness of the Paris Parle- 
ment’s preference for laymen and secular clergymen 
as teachers, rejecting what he considered the clergy’s 
view that only regular clergymen could teach well. 
He admitted that some monks were good teachers 
(such as the Oratorians at Juilly and the Benedictines 
at Pont-le-Voi), but he preferred laymen, who had 
special advantages in teaching because they were par- 
ents and members of secular society. He resented the 
impression he considered the clergy to have given that 
only laymen taught in the colleges, with the implica- 
tion that they were responsible for the poor education 
given in several places, and he said that among all the 
teachers replacing the Jesuits not a tenth were laymen. 
He believed, however, that the chief difficulty concern- 
ing the colleges involved obtaining suitable teachers 
and conceded that most, though far from all, of those 
engaged since 1762 were mediocre. The fault lay not 
in the system or in an inherent incapacity of laymen 
or secular clergymen as teachers, but in various cir- 
cumstances discouraging individuals from offering 
their services—fear of a return of the Jesuits, disgust 
with the post-1771 royal policy of delivering colleges 
over to regular clergymen, and discouragement arising 
from the ignorance and arbitrariness of many members 
of the boards. In general, he believed, the persons 
constituting the boards were quite capable of admin- 
istering the goods of the schools but usually lacked 
the requirements for choosing teachers. In his attitude 
toward the boards he anticipated Proyart.* Rolland 
d’Erceville did not concern himself, however, with the 
preoccupation Proyart had with the difficult position 
of the principals. 

The suggested cures for the ills of the sitiuation, 
some of which even Rolland d’Erceville acknowledged, 
are predictable. The high clergy in 1772 and 1775 
said simply that they should be given complete control 
over secondary education and that only ecclesiastics, 
although not necessarily regulars, should be permitted 
to teach. La Luzerne also wanted to eliminate boards. 
Eyrard wanted principals to have more power and 
under prelates, not boards, and a teaching corps of 
only ecclesiastics. Proyart is similar, but his solution 
is more comprehensive and subtle. He believed that 
religious communities possessed great advantages as 


6 Rolland d’Erceville, Recueil, pp. 35-56. 
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teachers because of their hierarchy of authority, their 
flexibility in being able to shift personnel, and their 
having prospective teachers among former students. 
He believed, however, that the Jesuits would not be 
recalled (and they were not during the Ancien 
Régime), that no new teaching order would be 
founded, and that functioning communities lacked 
sufficient members who could teach. Furthermore, he 
observed that the existing communities were generally 
decadent and had little public esteem; he saw no pos- 
sibility of turning over all the colleges to them. In- 
stead, he suggested ways in which the existing situa- 
tion could be improved. His most important sugges- 
tions were that the boards should administer only the 
properties and finances of the colleges; that the prin- 
cipals should control religious observances, instruction, 
and discipline (but in accordance with uniform regula- 
tions for the realm and under supervision from the 
prelates); that the principals should choose the 
teachers (though the boards should formally nominate 
them) from among the graduates of a special training 
institution to be established; that the principals and 
teachers should live in common within the colleges; 
that the principals should dismiss the teachers (except 
for reasons of misconduct, when prelates should do 
so); and that the boards should pay minimum and 
standardized salaries ranging from at least nine hun- 
dred livres per year for the teachers of the lowest three 
grades to at least fifteen hundred livres for principals.’ 

Rolland d’Erceville, on the other hand, thought that 
what Louis XV and the Parlement had created was 
basically good, and he regretted that the crown had 
abandoned it in part after 1771 by turning some col- 
leges over completely to religious communities. In 
the early 1780’s he was discouraged and could only 
suggest that one person of cabinet rank be made re- 
sponsible for creating a comprehensive policy. The 
minister, at the least, could coordinate the small col- 
leges of the realm, suppressing some, protecting 
others, and ensuring that they make the best use of 
their revenues.’ 

None of the above suggestions for improving the 
colleges came to fruition. Those of the high clergy 
were narrow and impractical. Rolland d’Erceville’s 
call for a minister of education did not address itself 
directly to the objections many persons had to the 
post-1762 colleges. His ideas, too, failed to take full 
account of the social and political complexities of the 
age. Eyrard and, especially, Proyart, did recognize 
many of those complexities and gave several good 
specific suggestions for improving the colleges. The 
suggestions took into account the decadence of the 
religious communities; the successes of boards in ad- 
ministering finances ; the will of many prelates to have 


7 Proyart, pp. 18-89. 
8 Rolland d’Erceville, Recueil, pp. 769-771. 
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greater control over the colleges; the need for a single, 
strong authority to enforce discipline; and the neces- 
sity to raise and equalize salaries to encourage men to 
become and remain teachers. 

Persons living subsequent to the eighteenth century 
but writing about French secondary education in the 
period under consideration have gone little, if any, 
beyond the contemporary critiques of the administra- 
tion. G. Compayré, D. Mornet, and G. Snyders have 
written very well about curriculum, student life, con- 
nections with the Enlightenment, and educational 
plans; but they have not dealt with the objections 
raised by ecclesiastics of the time. Others have done 
so, although not with much originality. Opinions 
about the boards, the teachers who were not members 
of religious communities, and the success of the col- 
leges have been divided, although predominantly nega- 
tive to all three. For example, Abbé A. Sicard and 
G. E. A. Silvy, two of the important writers on eigh- 
teenth-century French education, were critical, al- 
though the former did not view the situation as en- 
tirely bad. The boards unfortunately compromised 
discipline and cooperation among the teachers by their 
meddling. Not all the colleges found good teachers 
and families lost confidence in them. On the other 
hand, the prelates, as heads of boards or independently, 
saved many schools, aided by the existence of able 
secular clergymen who could teach. The situation 
still had not been good, and Sicard’s firmest positions 
were that the clergy had been fully justified in de- 
manding control over instruction and that the trend 
after 1771 of installing religious communities was a 
step in the right direction. Silvy’s views were less 
complex : that the boards were incompetent regarding 
instruction and cooperated with no one, the teachers 
were disconcerted and discouraged, the number of 
students was greatly reduced, and studies generally 
were in a state of deplorable decadence. But Silvy is 
not totally negative either, believing that because of 
increased emphasis on new subjects instruction itself 
was better. Henry de Riancey concurred in the judg- 
ment of decadence. A. Duruy is the only writer I 
found who saw the picture as essentially a good one. 
He believed that secondary education was of high 
quality and that the persons teaching in colleges had 
lost little, if any, esteem.’ 

The evidence I have seen does not wholly substan- 
tiate the views of the high clergy, Proyart, Rolland 
d’Erceville, Sicard, or any other single party concern- 
ing the state of secondary education, especially in the 
former Jesuit colleges, prior to the Revolution. Nor 
does my assessment of what could have been done to 
improve the situation necessarily agree with theirs. 

The boards were, as authorities have indicated, gen- 

9 Sicard, L’Education morale, pp. 9-34; Sicard, Études 
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erally successful in managing resources and handling 
finances. They were not, however, so unsuccessful in 
hiring teachers, maintaining discipline, or watching 
over instruction as has often been alleged. They ap- 
pear to have hired the most competent teachers avail- 
able, in most cases. They undoubtedly permitted 
more indiscipline than the Jesuits, but they seldom let 
situations get out of hand. Discipline was not, fur- 
thermore, worse than in the colleges of religious com- 
munities—at least I would like to see proof to the con- 
trary. In regard to instruction, the boards attempted 
to provide the traditional fare as perfected by the 
Jesuits, as most persons appear to have wanted. That 
they mirrored the tastes of the populaces of their 
cities may be unfortunate from the viewpoint of the 
educational planners of the day, but they certainly did 
not interfere in the colleges to the extent of wrecking 
instruction. Some of them even reflected local opinion 
to the point of initiating moves to have a religious 
community replace them. At the same time, boards 
were not perfect institutions. They occasionally 
played favorites in hiring teachers, bowed to parental 
pressures when dealing with students, and let fac- 
tionalism hamper their operations. At Moulins, for 
example, a serious split caused the board to fall. No 
evidence suggests, however, that prelates alone would 
have been better administrators. As of 1790, the 
boards were still in existence and had been reasonably 
successful in providing local, collective control. Their 
demise during the Revolution was perhaps unfor- 
tunate, given the extreme centralization to come. 

The critics who have made the positions of prin- 
cipals a crucial issue, saying that unrestricted power 
for them alone or under the distant supervision of 
prelates was necessary, probably have underestimated 
the powers that principals had, and surely they have 
overestimated what they could have accomplished with 
absolute power. A few boards may have interfered to 
the point of undermining the authority of principals 
(such as at Eu?°), but most boards either did not 
have the power (as with Louis-le-Grand) or the will 
to interfere much at all. In fact, the boards in many 
cities seem to have had excellent relations with the 
principals and seem to have supported them in their 
enforcement of discipline. When the colleges had 
problems with the discipline of teachers, it was usually 
because the principals were too weak to use the 
powers they had or because they joined the teachers 
in their misconduct or insubordination. At Moulins, 
for example, the board usually acted on disciplinary 
matters only after the principals had failed to act. 
Those latter, and principals elsewhere, might have 
maintained strict control if they had had free rein, 
but it is doubtful. Even with the great powers they 
had, the principals were able to handle fractious 


10 Notice sur le collège d Eu, pp. 43-50. 
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teachers only with strong backing from a higher 
authority, such as a unified board or a religious com- 
munity. The principals at Moulins, especially after 
the first few years, displayed an increasing indepen- 
dence from the board, and after 1775 the principal 
flouted the board’s wishes as much as other teachers 
did. At Amiens the principal was narrow and egotis- 
tical and did little but attempt to cause dissension 
among the teachers, the board members, and the rep- 
resentatives of the Parlement. At Billom the prin- 
cipal, secure in his position through the protection of 
the bishop, who had persuaded the royal government to 
preserve the college, flaunted his independence of the 
board and permitted many abuses within the school.” 
Thus, the character and lack of ability on the part of 
some principals contributed heavily to their difficulties. 
I believe that the position of the principals had little to 
do with whatever failures the colleges experienced. 
The quality of the teachers who were not regular 
clergymen, another target of persons who did not then 
or subsequently like the steps that the king and Parle- 
ment took to replace the Jesuits, is difficult to assess. 
Writers at the time thought that secular clergymen 
and laymen who taught were mediocre. Even Rol- 
land d’Erceville conceded the point, although he said 
that some outstanding men taught at Auxerre, 
Amiens, and La Flèche? Surely competent men 
taught also at Louis-le-Grand and elsewhere, although 
perhaps most “individuals” who taught were sub- 
standard. The problem is to know the standards con- 
temporaries used, and which ones should be employed 
now, to judge quality. We have little to go on in de- 
termining how well the teachers knew their subject 
matter, or how well they imparted it to their students. 
Few were innovators, but most persons at the time 
opposed innovation. Few published anything, but 
publication apparently was not an important consid- 
eration. The primary criteria seem to have been 
whether they presented an image of solidarity, were 
subservient to authority, and instilled the proper re- 
ligion and morality in their students—as members of 
religious communities supposedly did. Judged by 
these tangible criteria the teachers were occasionally 
failures. At some schools they had much in common: 
all the original teachers at Moulins came from the 
University of Paris, many of those at Amiens held 
MA’s, those at Angoulême were former maîtres de 
pension, and those at Auxerre shared a dedication to 
Jansenist ideas. Yet, whatever their backgrounds, the 
teachers as individuals or in concert often showed a 
spirit of independence from the principal or the board 
or both. Given what most persons seem to have ex- 
pected secondary education to produce, the teachers in 
the former Jesuit colleges, including those staffed by 
11 AD, Allier, D. 12; Jaloustre, pp. 393, 401; Lenel, pp. 171- 
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individuals, generally were adequate to good. 
at least, failed to see proof to the contrary. 

Those who have viewed the board-operated former 
Jesuit colleges as total failures and secondary educa- 
tion in general as completely decadent prior to the 
Revolution have been wrong in my opinion. Here, 
again, standards are a problem. The central author- 
ities did not create a system of secular colleges giving 
practical, patriotic education, although they moved in 
that direction. Instruction, indeed, changed relatively 
little. The separate colleges produced many men who 
were important both prior to and during the Revolu- 
tion. It is a moot, if relevant, question as to whether 
colleges administered by the clergy and staffed as 
much as was feasible by religious communities would 
have served France better than what existed. 

The primary identifiable gauge of success for 
Frenchmen at the time and since was whether the 
colleges gained or lost students. In this regard the 
figures I have been able to obtain for the former Jesuit 
colleges within the jurisdiction of the Paris Parle- 
ment are mixed, both for before and after the removal 
of the Jesuits, and within the period 1762-1790. Col- 
leges which lost enrollment after the Jesuits departed 
were Amiens, Aurillac, and Bourges; some which 
gained were Auxerre, Bar-le-Duc, Chalons-sur-Marne, 
Charleville, and Sens; and some remaining about the 
same were Clermont-Ferrand, Langres, and Louis-le- 
Grand. For the period after 1762, some whose num- 
bers remained fairly steady were the three which did 
not gain or lose after the Jesuits; some which lost 
were Amiens, Angoulême, Blois, and Bourges; and 
some which gained were Bar-le-Duc, Chalons-sur- 
Marne, Charleville, Mauriac, and Roanne. Mornet is 
probably correct in concluding that, for the entire 
kingdom, enrollments tended to drop toward the end 
of the eighteenth century,’* but I doubt that they 
dropped significantly. 

Using as gauges the items of student populations, 
information on which colleges were delivered over to 
religious communities, and general statements in pri- 
mary and secondary sources, the former Jesuit col- 
leges which declined probably outnumbered those 
which prospered during the period after 1762. Those 
at Angouléme, Arras, Auxerre, Béthune, Blois, 
Bourges, and Moulins declined greatly, and all but 
Blois fell under the control of religious communities. 
Those at Chaumont-en-Bassigny, Compiegne, Laon, 
and Sens long lacked the resources to operate effec- 
tively with secular clergymen or laymen as teachers, 
and the first three went over to monks while the last 
gained more adequate funding shortly before the Rev- 
olution. Other schools which were removed from 
boards can also be counted as failures. Yet, at least 


I have, 


18 Mornet, p. 320. For numbers of students, also see Delattre 
(ed.), passim; AD, Cantal, D. 1; Compte rendu 2: pp. 
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Bar-le-Duc, Billom, Chalons-sur-Marne, Charleville, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Eu, Louis-le-Grand, Mauriac, 
Nevers, Roanne, and Saint-Flour certainly did well. 
Others, such as Amiens (despite some diminution of 
the student body), Fontenay-le-Comte, Langres, Lyon 
(both colleges), and Orléans, held their own. In 
short, the generalizations presented in those volumes 
edited by Pierre Delattre, that after the removal of the 
Jesuits the colleges were deserted and that everywhere 
the deliberations of boards revealed a decadence of 
studies, are exaggerations.™* 

That only several of the former Jesuit colleges de- 
clined significantly prior to 1789 indicates that the 
policies of the authorities in Versailles and Paris, par- 
ticularly the creation of the boards, did not necessar- 
ily cause the colleges to fail. The expulsion of the 
Jesuits and the loose measures taken to replace them 
created the situation in which the success (or, at least, 
absence of failure) of the separate colleges depended 
on adequate revenues and on the good will and co- 
operation of the local secular and ecclesiastical author- 
ities; but pre-Revolutionary France, in its weakness, 
was not ready to provide for such needs. Society was 
too complex and authority too diffuse for all the col- 
leges to be vigorous. Rivalries between cities, jealou- 
sies among local secular officials or between the secular 
and regular clergymen, pretensions of the bishops or 
cathedral chapters, and splits along pro-Jesuit and 
anti-Jesuit or Jansenist lines caused the failures. On 
the other hand, these failures would not have occurred 
had the authorities in Versailles and Paris taken co- 
ordinated actions and had they acted absolutely to en- 
sure compliance with their early decrees and judg- 
ments. That, of course, was not the case. The royal 
government and the Paris Parlement resented one 
another and did not cooperate closely on a sustained 
basis. The former may have had the power to make 
a secularly-oriented system of national education work, 
but it certainly did not have the will. The latter did, 
however, at least before 1771, but it had neither the 
power to impose a total system nor the staying power 
to make a success of the partial system it had caused 
to be established. Consequently, by 1790, secondary 
education in France was in a highly confused and 
somewhat depressed state. But scattered and tenta- 
tive beginnings had been made toward a unified and 
secular national system of practical instruction. The 
groundwork had been laid for the would-be innovators 
of the Revolution. 


14 Delattre (ed.), 1: p. 1476, 2: p. 565. For individual col- 
leges, see ibid., passim; AD, Lyon, R. 77; AC, Sens, GG. 2; 
AD, Charente, D. 29; AD, Loir-et-Cher, D. 9; BN, Joly de 
Fleury, No. 559, Section 7426, Items 331-373bis; AN, H. 1659 
(for Sens) ; Boissonade and Bernard, pp. 185-203; Dubroux, 
pp. 119-132; Dupont-Ferrier, 1: pp. 472, 500-501; Gauthier, 
pp. 40-77; LaLuzerne, pp. 21-26; Lenel, pp. 12, 169-176; M. 
Quantin, Histoire de l’enseignement secondaire et supérieur 
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I. THE EFFECT OF THE EARLY REVOLU- 
TION ON THE FORMER JESUIT COLLEGES 


The persons controlling France during the Revolu- 
tion considered education as very important, talked at 
length about creating a genuine system of new prac- 
tical and patriotic instruction, and debated in the 
assemblies plans drawn up to implement such a sys- 
tem. They also took such actions as eliminating the 
tithes which benefitted some colleges, as forcing the 
teachers who were clergymen to take loyalty oaths, 
and as suppressing the teaching orders who held many 
colleges. In short, they caused considerable disrup- 
tions and dislocations in secondary education, but they 
did not, until 1795, suppress all the ancien-régime col- 
leges or create new institutions in their stead. 

In 1789 and 1790 the National Assembly received 
several plans to reorganize instruction, one of which 
came from J.-F. Major, a teacher at the college of 
Bar-le-Duc. It also passed several acts of importance 
for all colleges, although the impact of those acts in 
most cases was not to be felt until 1791 or later. 
Most of these involved property and were not ob- 
viously detrimental. For example, although the 
August (1789) decrees abolished the tithe, which pro- 
vided substantial support for some schools, in April 
and July, 1790, the Assembly promised indemnities 
for it as well as for other feudal dues. Another act, of 
December, 1789, gave the executive bodies in the 
departments powers of surveillance over instruction 
and of filling vacant teaching positions. Another, of 
October, 1790, stated that the re-entries in the schools 
would take place as usual that year and, further, that 
the Assembly was determined not to act piecemeal in 
regard to education.t In addition to these, which 
could have affected the colleges directly, were two 
actions not specifically dealing with education but im- 
portant for it: the abolition of the Parlement of Paris 
and the imposition of loyalty oaths on the clergy. As 
for the Parlement, the Assembly decreed in Novem- 
ber, 1789, that the court, then on vacation, should not 
reconvene and that the Chambre des Vacations, six- 
teen parlementaires who carried on the court’s routine 
business during its break, should continue its work. 
That arrangement lasted less than a year and, in any 
case, under it the Parlement could not exercise control 
over the colleges. As for the oath, the act creating it 
was important, even devastating, for many colleges, 
but as of the end of 1790 neither that action of the 
assembly nor any of the others had had great effect. 


1 AN, F'1258, Dossier 3; M. J. Guillaume (ed.), Procès 
verbaux du Comité d'instruction publique de l’Assemblée 
législative (Paris, 1889), pp. x-xiii. 


Yet, the early events of the Revolution made their 
mark on the lives of those colleges. 

Some changes came even prior to 1789. In the 
provinces, for example, in 1787 Rolland d’Erceville 
did not deal promptly with a matter affecting the col- 
lege at Orléans because of “our transfer to Troyes.’ 
And I have found several references to the provincial 
assemblies established in 1787 on the initiative of 
C.-A. de Calonne, minister of finances, but they were 
not of great importance for the colleges. Those as- 
semblies, whose main purpose was to allot taxes, met 
only briefly and ineffectively as full bodies, although 
interim bodies (“commissions intermédiaires”) con- 
tinued to function. Late in 1787 the Abbé Genty 
resigned as a philosophy teacher at Orléans after he 
had been named as the secretary of the local assembly. 
More important, early in 1788 the board members at 
Sens, pleading financial hardship for their college and 
despairing of further assistance from the Parlement, 
enlisted the support of the “commission intermédiaire” 
of the “department” of Sens and Nogent for the con- 
version of their college into a military school. The 
initiative did not succeed, ostensibly because the 
crown simply had decided not to create new institu- 
tions such as that. In 1788 as well, the “commission 
intermédiaire” of the provincial assembly of Poitou 
asked the royal council to give the college at Poitiers 
direct control of all the resources it had had prior to 
1763. And in 1789 the board at Aurillac referred to 
cahiers submitted to it by the assembly of Haute- 
Auvergne in favor of the continuation of teaching 
mathematics in the college.’ 

For Louis-le-Grand the events beginning in 1787 
appear to have had a greater and more detrimental 
effect. In particular, in December, 1787, and Febru- 
ary and May, 1788, the board requested royal action 
on four matters (a board seat for the principal, who 
had replaced the man personally given a seat in 1780; 
a formal change in the age of the admission of bour- 
siers; an alteration in the regulations so that each 
boursier would be required to have only one repre- 
sentative [correspondent] for his parents; and a 
granting of “letters of compatibility” so that the prin- 
cipal could also continue to benefit from being the 
treasurer of a church and a canon), but the govern- 
ment, presumably preoccupied otherwise, did not act 
on any of them. Less harmful, but reflecting the 
times, were the board’s connections with Colonne’s 
provincial assemblies. Le Rebours did not attend 

2 BN, Joly de Fleury, No. 1696, Items 266-273. 

8 Ibid., No. 1699, Items 244-246bis; AN, 07484, p. 257bis; 
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some board meetings because he had been named to 
the assembly for Champagne. The board named the 
steward at a benefice to represent it in municipal 
assemblies, established by the edict creating provin- 
cial assemblies to replace the Generality of Amiens. 
And the board saw the report of an intermediary com- 
mission before indemnifying a farmer for losses. On 
a different note, in April, 1789, no board members 
showed up for a meeting because of the local elections 
to the Estates-General.* 

In the provincial colleges the events of May, 1789, 
through 1790 did not greatly disturb matters. Surely 
the National Assembly’s decrees had little direct ef- 
fect, and then only on colleges held by religious com- 
munities. Those two measures thus concerned only 
two schools still theoretically under the Parlement’s 
control, those of Roanne and Trinité of Lyon, because 
those were the only schools whose teachers lived as a 
community and whose resources were administered by 
boards. In November, 1789, the Assembly ordered— 
and a letters patent backed up the order—the supe- 
riors of ecclesiastical establishments, including col- 
leges, to submit statements of their resources. As a 
consequence the board at Lyon complied, not only for 
the college held by Oratorians as teachers but for the 
one with individuals as teachers as well. The boards 
at Amiens and Orléans also complied, although clearly 
they did not have to do so. The second measure, 
coming in March, 1790, on the initiative of the 
Ecclesiastical Committee and evidently not backed by 
royal action, sought further to control the resources 
of religious houses by ordering municipal officials to 
visit such houses and to submit reports on them. In 
May the municipal officials of Lyon complied by visit- 
ing the Oratorian college.’ 

The Revolution affected the provincial colleges also 
in other, more direct ways. For example, the teachers 
of both the schools at Lyon enthusiastically favored 
what occurred in 1789 and spoke very early of “equal- 
ity.’ In late July, 1789, the government used the 
house of the Capettes at Amiens to quarter troops and 
in October the new city officials at Chalons-sur-Marne 
rejected a plea from the principal of the college that 
teachers be exempted and students be forbidden to 
serve in the “corps de volontaires.” In February and 
April, 1790, the boards at Blois, Angouleme, and 
Roanne, at least, made patriotic gifts of 600, 300, and 
235 livres respectively in the name of the colleges. 
The former Jesuit schools did not, it appears, depend 
much upon the tithe for funds, although the one at 
Eu lost half its revenue (1.e., 8,000-9,000 livres) by 
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the suppression. Yet, even that school probably did 
not feel the effects of the loss by 1790.° 

The early actions of the National Assembly did 
not have much direct effect on Louis-le-Grand, either. 
A decree of February, 1790, ordered all possessors 
of benefices to report to the nearest municipal officials 
the number and nature of their holdings. The board 
of Louis-le-Grand, in the person of the Grand Maitre 
temporel, complied.‘ 

For this Parisian college the big events of the 
Revolution nevertheless were near at hand and, on one 
occasion, challenging to its continued existence. On 
July 13, 1789, ‘‘calumnious rumors” were being cir- 
culated and plots were being formed in the Palais 
Royal against this college, according to its board. 
The Saint-Etienne-du-Mont district invited a procura- 
tor of Parlement and the aide of the school’s steward 
to go to destroy the rumors and dissipate the plots. 
They did so with distinction, and early in 1790 the 
board rewarded them along with an individual who 
had facilitated their entry into the Palais. Amazingly 
the board, in spite of the considerable confusion in 
Paris at the time, met on July 16, 1789, although on 
that day the Grand Maitre temporel complained that 
“present events” prohibited him from collecting sums 
due to the college. In 1790 connections with the Rev- 
olution were not so dramatic. In April the board de- 
clared to the Paris municipality that Louis-le-Grand 
should not have to make a patriotic contribution be- 
cause it existed “only to lodge, nourish, and raise poor 
boursiers free of charge’’ and thus was a charitable 
establishment—all of which was, at the least, a slight 
exaggeration. Finally, in July the board altered a 


meeting date because of the vacation taken on the 


occasion of the patriotic confederation.® 

The Revolution had not, in short, greatly affected 
the colleges as of 1790. But, increasingly insistent 
demands for more practical and patriotic education, a 
great drop in the number of teachers because of re- 
fusals to swear to the ecclesiastical oath, and the rad- 
ical drift of events were soon to lead to conditions 
under which many schools found continued existence 
difficult or impossible. 


II. INDIVIDUAL FORMER JESUIT 
COLLEGES IN THE PROVINCES 


I have discussed at various places in the text the 
approximate wealth of these colleges, their form of 
administration, and the type of men who taught in 
them (primarily, whether they were members of re- 


6 AN, F11349; AC, Chalons-sur-Marne, BB. 36; AD, Char- 
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ligious communities or individuals). For some 
schools I have been able, in addition, to give numbers 
of students, special features or problems, and esti- 
mations of success or failure. In the survey which 
follows I shall assume, for those schools for which I 
have sufficient information, that the college was ad- 
ministered by a board structured according to the 
February Edict; was free of special claims, acknowl- 
edged as valid, of the descendants of founders; was 
neither very small or very large nor especially poor 
or especially wealthy vis-à-vis the other colleges; was 
without significant features or problems; and was at 
least not unsuccessful in the eyes of local inhabitants. 
As for Louis-le-Grand in Paris, I could add nothing 
significant to the extensive treatment contained in the 
text. 

Aire was one of the five French former Jesuit col- 
leges of Artois, which the Parlement and the royal 
government often dealt with collectively, especially in 
the period 1763-1765 over the issue whether they 
should be administered by boards or by municipal 
officials only. Of the five, that of Arras was the larg- 
est, having boarding facilities to accommodate up to 
150. In 1764 it had a principal, an underprincipal, 
and seven classroom teachers, at salaries from 1,500 
down to 1,000 livres. In 1768, when Béthune was 
joined to it, a sixth-grade teacher was added, with 
salaries at 1,500 to 900 livres. Under the Oratorians 
after 1777 it was to have those teachers plus one for 
a seventh grade and a supplementary one. Béthune 
at first had a principal who taught rhetoric for 1,200 
and four other teachers (one for the fifth and sixth 
grades combined) at 1,000 each. Suppressed in 1768, 
it was to have under the Oratorians after 1777, a prin- 
cipal, an underprincipal, six regular teachers (second 
through seventh), and a supplemental one. The 
Wallon College of Saint-Omer originally had no prin- 
cipal and only five teachers (1,200 to 1,000 livres), 
but after 1768, when it received the resources of the 
suppressed colleges of Aire and Hesdin, it had a prin- 
cipal, an underprincipal, and eight teachers at 1,500 
to 800 livres. (The two philosophy chairs at 1,200 
livres each were not, however, to be filled until the 
revenues increased even more.) Under the Doc- 
trinaires after 1777 it was to have a principal, an 
underprincipal, a teacher for mathematics, one for his- 
tory and natural history, seven others for rhetoric 
through seventh, and a supplemental one. Hesdin in 
1764 had a principal who taught rhetoric, an under- 
principal (called a prefect), and four other teachers, 
at 800 to 500 livres. Quite poor, it was suppressed in 
1768 and not reestablished in 1777. As for Aire, I 
found no early information for it. Suppressed in 
1768, it was to have under the Doctrinaires after 1777 
a principal, an underprincipal, six teachers for second 
grade through seventh, and a supplemental one. For 
the rest, these schools had early difficulties because of 
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Jesuit sympathies, the claims of the municipalities to 
control them, and jurisdictional struggles involving 
the royal government, the Parlement, and the pro- 
vincial council. Yet, probably matters were not as 
difficult as Hautecloque has stated.: 

Amiens was a large and important college, with 
over 400 students and a principal, an underprincipal 
(after 1767), two teachers of theology (positions sup- 
pressed in 1763 but reestablished in 1767), two others 
for philosophy, and six for rhetoric through sixth. 
Salaries went from 1,400 to 800 livres in 1763 (set 
by the Parlement somewhat below board wishes) to 
1,900 to 1,200 in 1790. It was, nevertheless, beset by 
controversy much of the time: in 1762 by squabbles, 
especially between the municipal and the bailliage of- 
ficials; in the 1770’s by discipline problems, by an 
obstreperous principal (including unsuccessful at- 
tempts to get him to set up boarding facilities), and 
by considerable interference of the bishop in board 
business; in the 1780’s by rough relations with parle- 
mentary commissioners and by difficulties regarding 
methods of instruction. Lenel is correct in saying 
that, financial administration by the board aside, this 
school was not as successful or as flourishing as it 
might have been.? 

Angouléme had been an important Jesuit school and 
early appearances were that, even though the replace- 
ment establishment experienced initial difficulties be- 
tween the municipal officials and the royal ones and 
between the municipality and the board, it would con- 
tinue to be fairly important. Initially it had about 
200 students, whereas the Jesuits had had 250. As of 
1763 it was to have a principal and six teachers for 
rhetoric through the sixth at salaries from 900 to 500 
livres. Thereafter it steadily lost students and sup- 
port, so that it experienced the clearest-cut failure of 
all the schools here considered. Some problems 
stemmed from the effectiveness of the municipal of- 
ficials in gaining recognition in 1763 of their claim to 
have the right to select the principal, in opposition to 
the February Edict. But those officials were, in turn, 
upset by the fact that Rolland d’Erceville forced them 
to accept his choices for the position. Indeed, the 
municipality and board, unhappy with one another, 
quarreled repeatedly with the parlementary commis- 
sioners. | 

The most serious disputes between the board at 
Angoulême and the Parlement came in 1765 and 
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1766, and the court’s actions then must have done 
much to discourage local efforts to improve the col- 
lege. The board was dissatisfied with the teachers 
(maîtres de pension) retained in 1762, and it desired 
to hold a competition to replace them. The court 
judged that a competition was not necessary. In 
January, 1766, it also ruled that the teachers retained 
in 1762 should remain in their positions; that useless 
books found in the library should be sold; that the 
teachers could be housed in the college but that their 
lodgings should be repaired; and that, because the 
revenues of the school were small, the wages of the 
porter were to be reduced from 200 livres to 100 
livres, the sixth grade was to be suspended, and the 
principalship was to remain vacant. The court be- 
lieved the last item to be especially justified because 
a curé had been named as the new principal, and the 
court already had ruled those positions to be incom- 
patible. In March the court annulled a board de- 
liberation of January regarding how the teachers were 
to be replaced. In August it ordered the board to 
house the teachers in the college and to use 2,500 
livres coming from the municipality to pay for repair- 
ing their lodgings. The case is significant because the 
board had turned down the teachers’ request for hous- 
ing partly on the grounds that some of them were 
married and thus prohibited from residence in the 
college. The court rejected that argument, saying 
that married teachers could reside there but their 
wives and daughters could not.’ 

Aurillac was not a wealthy college, which was true 
also for most other such institutions in the Auvergne. 
As of 1764 it could, for example, afford only a prin- 
cipal and five teachers for rhetoric through fifth at 600 
to 480 livres. In the following year two Cordeliers 
began to teach philosophy in the college, receiving 
rooms and 400 livres each and being removable only 
by two 2/3 votes of the board. Matters improved 
somewhat, because in 1774 the principal began to 
teach mathematics for 200 livres more and an assistant 
was named at 300 livres plus food. Also, in 1783 a 
teacher of sixth was added at 480 livres. Administra- 
tion of the school was fairly smooth, aside from two 
controversies of the 1780’s. One of these involved 
parlementary rejection of a board move to dump the 
principal as steward in favor of a paid one. The 
other concerned differences within the board over the 
selection of notables. In neither case was the opera- 
tion of the college greatly affected. 
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The story of Auxerre, involving a bitter struggle 
over control of the school between a Jansenist pop- 
ulace and a bishop with strong Jesuit sympathies, is 
important and fascinating. That story, ending with 
the Benedictines taking over in 1776, is told in the 
text. The college was, despite the struggle, fairly suc- 
cessful during its existence. From 1763 on, it had a 
principal and five teachers for rhetoric through fifth, 
at salaries from 1,200 to 600 livres. The number of 
students was high, except during the “revolution of 
771" 

The college of Bar-le-Duc had no board, and I have 
found little information about it. Under municipal 
administration it had a principal, one teacher of phi- 
losophy, one for rhetoric and second, one for third and 
fourth, and one for fifth and sixth, at 1,000 to 500 
livres. The letters patent of early 1764 did not alter 
that situation. In any case, its revenues were small, 
and it can hardly have been a very important school.® 

Billom was much wealthier than the other colleges 
of the Auvergne located in small towns and even 
slightly more so than Clermont-Ferrand. That wealth 
is reflected in the number of the instructional person- 
nel (a principal, two philosophy teachers, and six 
others) approved by the royal act of confirmation of 
1765, although their salaries were not high (800 to 
500 livres). I have found no proof that the school 
experienced any significant difficulties.’ 

The existence of the college at Blois was neither 
serene nor fortunate. It was, in spite of being a royal 
establishment, not wealthy. As of 1763 it could sup- 
port only a man for rhetoric (who also acted as prin- 
cipal) at 1,000 livres, one for second and third at 800, 
one for fourth and fifth at 700, and one for sixth at 
600. In 1765 a royal pronouncement assured it 3,000 
livres in royal funds, and in 1767 the board added 
another teacher. Yet, the offerings remained modest, 
and in 1768 the board, municipality, and bishop made 
a serious but unsuccessful attempt to install a religious 
community. Indeed, throughout the 1760’s it appears 
as if one controversy succeeded another. From 1763 
to 1765 the board quarreled about a certain mass in 
the school with the same bishop from whom it later 
received support. In 1768 and 1769 the board split 
over selecting teachers. Not surprisingly, the Parle- 
ment intervened to correct abuses. In 1765 it an- 
nulled a deliberation taken at a meeting presided 
over by the bishop’s representative. In 1769 it or- 
dered that municipal officials who were board mem- 
bers could not be absent or leave meetings early by 
using the pretext of city business; that other mu- 
nicipal officials were not to interfere in the board’s 
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affairs; that one of the notables would have to attend 
meetings or resign; and that a special meeting had to 
be held to select a principal. The atmosphere became 
calmer thereafter, but the inhabitants of Blois re- 
mained dissatisfied with the college.’ 

Bourges was one of two provincial colleges forming 
part of the university of its city. As such, it and 
Poitiers, the other university college, were given com- 
mon and special, although not preferential, treatment. 
They did not receive letters patent of confirmation, 
although one was drawn up for Bourges in 1770 but 
never registered. They did not have boards, as was 
desired at least by the municipal officials of Bourges 
as of 1767. They had, instead, a variety of authorities 
over them at various times and in various ways. The 
Parlement determined who those authorities should 
be. And, because its general regulatory judgments 
for provincial colleges did not apply to university 
ones, it also laid down specific regulations for them 
and generally controlled them more closely than other 
colleges. 

For Bourges, the court issued its most important 
general judgment in September, 1763. It settled 
some local difficulties (such as which member of the 
arts faculty should sit on the university’s tribunal and 
whether the position of underprincipal should be con- 
tinued), made specific provisions (having the steward 
reimburse the university for buying prizes awarded to 
students and having the university send to the attor- 
ney general all deliberations concerning the college), 
and set forth many provisions prescribed for board 
colleges on February 25, 1763, and in the projet sent 
subsequently by the attorney general. The provisions 
concerned primarily directives as to how the principal 
and other teachers should instill religion and maintain 
order, for which they had immediate responsibility. 

Much of the parlementary control, of course, con- 
cerned finances. In 1767, for example, it authorized 
the stewards of both Bourges and Poitiers to have 
repairs made, upon approval of the senior local judge, 
and to send to it statements on the cost of such repairs 
and general accounts of their administrations through 
1766. In March, 1769, it saw and approved those 
accounts. 
the five years to have been 105,000 livres and ex- 
penditures 83,000, with a balance of 22,000. The 
court considered the balance too great to lie unused, 
and so it ordered the steward to invest it. 

The Superior Council of Blois concerned itself 
much with the college at Bourges. For example, it 
settled one of the many local disputes which plagued 
the school by overturning an ordinance issued by the 
lieutenant general. He had arbitrarily set the date for 
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the opening of the 1773 academic year and had pre- 
scribed the use to which the twenty-five sous (1.e., 
1.25 livres) student fee had to be put. The court said 
that such matters were within the competency of the 
University of Bourges and not the royal officials, who 
had jurisdiction in the college only to maintain “good 
order” and “public tranquility.” It also dealt with 
friction within the school. It first approved the dis- 
missal of one of the philosophy teachers and later 
reversed itself by ordering the tribunal to re-employ 
him, with the reservations that he not have unsigned 
philosophical theses publicly distributed, that he re- 
scind all he had said against the Philosophie de Toul 
(a printed treatise), and that he apologize to the tri- 
bunal at its next meeting. After the “revolution of 
1771” the restored Parlement dealt most with the 
affairs of the steward, finally (in 1783) switching re- 
sponsibility for his operation from the bailliage officials 
to the university. 

For the rest, the college at Bourges appears to have 
declined in terms of discipline and instruction, al- 
though the university thought otherwise. Most local 
bodies cooperated, however, to bring in the Doc- 
trinaires in 1786. While it lasted, its personnel had 
been, as established in 1762, a principal at 1,200 
livres, an underprincipal at 700, two philosophy 
teachers at 700 each, one for rhetoric at 1,000, and 
four others at 600 each. As of 1766 two theology 
teachers had been added, at 800 livres each, and the 
salaries of the others were increased to 1,800 for the 
principal (who was obliged to have mass said and to 
pay servants) down to 700 for the lowest two grades. 
Further slight raises came in 1781.° 

One college which thrived after the departure of 
the Jesuits was Chdlons-sur-Marne. Its board was 
unusual because as of 1766 the king permitted the 
cathedral chapter a seat. And in the 1780’s its mem- 
bers had to dismiss one teacher who had discipline 
problems and another (who taught the elements of 
Latin in a seventh grade) because he no longer had 
any students. But those were minor matters. As 
for instructional personnel, in 1766 the school had a 
principal and teachers of rhetoric through sixth at 
1,200 to 800 livres. By 1773 the board had added a 
physics teacher at 1,000 livres and the teacher of the 
seventh at 600. (The seventh did not do well, but 
it was considered expendable, and its demise in 1789 
did not detract from the success of the college as a 
whole. ) +° 
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At Charleville the revenues permitted the mainte- 
nance of a principal, two philosophy teachers, and six 
others at 1,000 to 600 livres. The college was un- 
usual because of influence exercised over it by the 
Prince de Condé as the sovereign prince of the city. 
In 1773, for example, his council exempted teachers 
living within the college from paying “entry fees” on 
certain consumables. And in 1781-1782 that council 
quashed an attempt to install regulars as teachers." 

The school at Chaumont-en-Bassigny in 1764 
gained approval to have a principal and six teachers 
for rhetoric through sixth at 1000 to 500 livres. Al- 
though it did not experience great difficulties its 
board and the municipality combined in 1776 to 
secure Doctrinaires as teachers.!? 

The teachers established in 1764 for Clermont- 
Ferrand were a principal, one philosophy teacher, and 
six others for rhetoric through sixth at 1200 to 600 
livres. In 1765 the board added two theology 
teachers (chosen, as of 1769, by the bishop, but lodged 
in the college and paid partly by the board) and 
later (presumably in 1773) an underprincipal.*® 

The college at Compiégne, made a royal one under 
Louis XIV, continued to be so called after 1762, 
although the connection brought it few benefits. The 
letters patent of confirmation of 1763 gave it a prin- 
cipal and six teachers, and in 1764 the king gave it 
3,000 livres annually from the resources of the sup- 
pressed Jesuit college at Reims. On the other hand, 
that sum could not have been collected for the first 
time until 1794. The school remained modest, and 
in 1772 there was seemingly complete local support 
for installing the Benedictines. 

Dunkerque was unusual—lying within Flanders, 
under control of the Paris Parlement (although not 
always included in its general judgments), and also 
within the jurisdiction of the Conseil provincial d’Ar- 
tois (and thus a part of the jurisdictional struggles 
between that court and the Parlement). In addition, 
both the form of administration and the nature of 
instruction, as seen in the act of confirmation of May, 
1769, were special. That is, on the board the bourg- 
mestre (mayor) and the municipal prosecutor re- 
placed the royal officials and two councilmen sat as 
the municipal officials. Instruction was to be given in 
both French and Flemish to have the students be pro- 
ficient in both languages. Parlementary judgments 
of interest are one of September, 1769, which cor- 
rected some abuses in how the board operated and 
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one of the following month which rejected a proposed 
use of the hall at the college for dances to provide 
amusement for the poor of the city. As for teachers, 
the royal act in 1769 provided for a principal and five 
teachers for rhetoric through a combined fifth and 
sixth at 1,200 to 800 livres. At some point thereafter 
the board added a poetry teacher, because in 1782 it 
dropped the instruction in poetry because no students 
had enrolled in the class.1° 

At Eu the Comte d’Eu, a descendant of the founders 
of the college, caused some difficulties in 1762 by 
presenting claims to be empowered to select the teach- 
ers. Although he and his successor did not gain that 
right, they did continue to be protectors of the col- 
lege—persuading the king to continue a theology chair 
founded by the Comte’s family in 1729, founding a 
chair of mathematics and hydrography in 1784, and 
installing all teachers selected by the board. The 
teachers were, prior to 1784, a principal and nine 
teachers (including one of theology and two of phi- 
losophy) at 1,200 to 600 livres (raised in 1780 to 
1,400 to 750 livres). For the rest, the school, de- 
spite some serious discipline problems in 1788, seems 
to have been reasonably prosperous when the Revolu- 
tion came.1° 

For Fontenay-le-Comte only an unsuccessful bid 
by a Protestant father to gain entry for his son de- 
tracted from a smooth and successful existence. As 
of 1763 the school had a principal and six teachers 
(rhetoric through sixth) at 1,000 to 520 livres. The 
board added one philosophy teacher in 1764 at 800 
livres. By 1784 it had raised the minimum salary to 
710 livres." 

LaFléche had been one of the jewels in the Jesuit 
crown, and its immense buildings attracted coveters 
after 1764. The king halted any contests about it in 
April, 1764, by making it a part of the royal military 
school to give a common education to sons of the 
nobility destined for the military profession. It was 
to be administered after the following October by a 
special board under the direct inspection of the secre- 
tary for war. In August the court told the old board 
that it should address itself to the crown for approval 
to establish a chair of mathematics in the school. Its 
operation was thus quite dissimilar to that of the 
other ex-Jesuit colleges.*® 
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The success or failure of the college at Langres is 
difficult to assess. It began in 1762 at a disadvantage, 
because a fire in 1746 had destroyed the buildings 
and nearly 100,000 livres more were needed to finish 
rebuilding it. As of 1763 it could afford only a prin- 
cipal and five teachers for rhetoric through fifth at 
1,200 to 600 livres, although the board also paid 800 
livres total to two Dominicans to teach philosophy in 
the college under complete board control. The new 
college, moreover, encountered considerable ill will 
from the bishop and sustained discontent thereafter 
from many citizens over what and how the teachers 
taught. That discontent erupted in 1782 into some- 
thing of a revolt, which was ended in 1783 only by a 
royal act requiring the board to choose teachers from 
among agrégés of the University of Paris. The re- 
action at Langres to that act was, at least at first, 
one of gloom, with the board lamenting that the 
teachers would continue to be isolated individuals 
and that the only agrégés who would consent to leave 
the capital to work at low salaries in the provinces 
would be those whose limited talents gave them little 
hope of finding positions there. That attitude may 
have changed, especially because Le Rebours per- 
sonally secured teachers for Langres. It is not clear, 
however, that the college was not in reasonably good 
shape as of 1790.1° 

Laon was a city in which the Jesuits had not been 
popular prior to 1762 and many persons, especially 
the municipal officials, felt relief at their departure. 
Those officials, incidentally, provided almost all the 
revenue the school had, claimed the title of founders, 
and opposed the creation of a board set up according 
to the February Edict. Yet, they, the prelate, and 
others in Laon cooperated to try to make the college 
a success. The effort proved to be too great, espe- 
cially with little revenue (only enough as of 1762 for 
a principal, at 600 livres plus some from a precep- 
torial prebend, and four teachers at 700 livres each), 
with a building in poor condition, and without the 
support and prestige that a royal act of confirmation 
might have brought. Thus, in 1781 broad local sup- 
port backed the installation of Benedictines as teachers 
(six, plus a principal) .?° 

For those persons administering the college at La 
Rochelle, involvement in controversy was frequent. 
Many Rochelais regretted the departure of the Jesuits, 
and the Parlement had to order the municipal officials 
in May, 1762, to obtain new teachers. Even then 
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the bishop refused to cooperate. In 1768 and 1769 
the Parlement nullified three board deliberations and 
otherwise moved to halt irregularities in the board’s 
operations. The Superior Council of Poitiers took 
similar actions. And in 1777 and 1778 the board had 
difficulty in disciplining the teachers. In addition, 
early in 1763 the board disputed with the Grand 
Amiral de France the right to name the man to 
teach hydrography (a chair which the municipality 
had inherited from the Jesuits). The letters patent 
of confirmation later in the year settled the matter 
by eliminating such teaching. The teachers were to 
be, instead, a principal, an underprincipal, and six 
teachers for rhetoric through sixth at 1,200 to 700 
livres. The board quickly added two philosophy 
chairs, although one of those the Parlement sup- 
pressed in 1776 while at the same time adding a 
teacher of mathematics. These various difficulties 
and changes perhaps had a detrimental effect on in- 
struction—at least student enrollment dropped by 
about twenty-five per cent between 1764 and 1782.71 

Lyon in 1762 and 1763 was the scene of much 
bickering, as described in Chapters I, II, and III. 
Thereafter, matters went rather smoothly for the 
two colleges, Trinité and Notre-Dame, whose status 
the king defined in April, 1763. Both were to be 
under the board. Notre-Dame, with fewer resources, 


-was to have secular ecclesiastics or laymen as teach- 


ers (six, plus a principal), like most other former 
Jesuit schools. The teachers were to be fully under 
board control. As salaries they received in 1763 a 
total of 9,650 livres (including 2,600 for the principal, 
and with it he had to pay a porter and another ser- 
vant), raised by steps to 12,500 as of 1790. For 
Trinité the arrangement was to be complex. The 
board would pay 16,000 livres annually to the Oratory 
to maintain sixteen ecclesiastics at the college (two 
teachers of theology, two of philosophy, six for rheto- 
ric through sixth, two substitutes, a superior, and five 
others) at least four of whom had to be priests. The 
board could, by two 2/3 votes, secure replacement of 
an individual. The superior would maintain disci- 
pline, but the board also was to oversee it, and dis- 
putes between the two over it was to be handled by 
the superior general of the order. The board alone 
was to determine class hours, holidays, and vacations. 
Within this framework the board, containing both the 
principal of Notre-Dame and the superior of Trinité, 
appears to have operated successfully. But it appears 
to have exercised less control over Trinité than en- 
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visioned in the royal act. Even in financial matters 
it permitted the Oratorians considerable independence 
—enough to guarantee a loan of up to 120,000 to be 
made by them after 1769 to construct a building. By 
1769, it has delivered over to them some property 
and dropped its yearly payments to them to 13,500 
livres. As of 1789 the board had ceased paying even 
that sum, because the Oratorians were in good shape 
financially, at least partly because they had not repaid 
the loan. For the rest, the board always coveted the 
benefices the Jesuits had had or, failing that, the in- 
demnity of 6,000 livres the king promised (but which 
was paid only for a few years in the 1770’s).” 
The college at Mâcon was plagued by difficulties 
until after 1770. Jealousies between the royal and 
municipal officials in 1762 and 1763 and a bid at the 
same time of the local secular clergy to take over the 
school were not damaging. The main problem until 
1769 was a quarrel between the board and the Do- 
minicans, whom the municipality, lacking funds, had 
installed as teachers in 1762. That arrangement re- 
ceived royal approval in August, 1763. The Domini- 
cans, for 4,000 livres yearly, were to supply a princi- 
pal and six teachers for rhetoric through sixth. In 
most other ways the arrangement was to be almost 
identical to the one described above for the Ora- 
torians at Trinité in Lyon. A special stipulation said, 
however, that the Dominicans would exchange their 
monastery for the college. The board, despite the 
personal intervention of Roussel de la Tour, did not 
honor its part of the bargain. Instead, the board, 
supported by the municipal and royal officials, con- 
cluded an agreement with the diocesan assembly 
which removed education in the college from the 
Dominicans and confided it to secular ecclesiastics to 
be chosen and controlled by the clergy of the diocese. 
In 1764 the Parlement declared that agreement illegal 
and “outrageous to the authority of the king.” The 
agreement, it said, both violated the February Edict 
by removing the college from the control of the board 
and contravened the letters patent of 1763 placing the 
Dominicans in the school. The court ordered that 
those monks continue to hold the college and that 
the board mend irregularities, such as holding a 
meeting in the episcopal residence, which meeting had 
taken place in connection with the affair. Then, in 
1769 the crown, based on a request of the monks 
to be released from their obligation and a promise of 
the Maconnais estates to accord the college 2,000 
livres yearly, said that the board should henceforth 
retain non-regulars as teachers (one for rhetoric, who 
also would act as principal, at 1,200 livres and five 
others at 800 to 600). By 1783 the college had a 
principal, one philosophy teacher, and six others for 
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rhetoric through sixth at 1,200 to 600 livres. A 
quarrel in 1769 and 1770 between the board and the 
chapter over a preceptorial prebend was bitter and 
complex, but it did not greatly harm the college.”* 

The college at Mauriac was poor, and it probably 
would not have received royal confirmation in 1765 
had travel from its area of the Auvergne to other 
schools not been quite so difficult. As it was, the 
teachers were limited to a principal and ones for 
rhetoric through sixth at only 600 to 400 livres. A 
philosophy teacher was added later in 1765. By 1785 
salaries ranged from 900 to 650 livres (although the 
sixth grade no longer existed). Operation of the 
school was reasonably smooth, marred in a major way 
only by serious abuses which the Parlement discov- 
ered in 1767 in the board’s administration, especially 
in its handling of finances. In that year the parle- 
mentaires annulled a deliberation of 1763 naming the 
principal as receiver for the college and took other 
measures to improve the situation. Matters did not, 
however, improve, and in 1768 they ordered the 
lieutenant general of Clermont-Ferrand and the prin- 
cipal of the college there to go to Mauriac to draw 
up both a report on the situation and a set of regula- 
tions to improve it. In the following year the court 
approved what those men had done, especially the 
forty-seven regulations they had prepared and which 
affected not only the administration of finances but 
also the procedures of the board, the behavior of 
teachers and students, and virtually all other aspects 
of the school’s existence.** 

The college at Moulins began poorly, by having to 
have the Parlement send teachers for it in January, 
1763. The act of confirmation six months later ap- 
proved only positions of a principal and five teachers 
for rhetoric through fifth, although by 1766 the 
board had been able to add an underprincipal and 
two philosophy teachers. Salaries for the nine men 
totalled 8,000 livres. Then, aside from minor prob- 
lems in disciplining teachers in 1765 and 1775 as 
well as serious friction between the board and the 
Superior Council of Clermont-Ferrand, the college 
ran smoothly and fairly successfully until 1776. In 
that year the board split over the naming of an ex- 
Jesuit as a teacher. Thereafter the attendance and 
the effectiveness of the board members slipped badly, 
discipline problems increased, and in 1780 the board 
requested installation of a religious community. Local 
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sentiment for such a move was strong, although not 
unanimous, and the Doctrinaires entered the school 
later that year.”° 

At Nevers the college got off to a rough start in 
1762 because of slow movement on the part of the 
municipal officials, who both regretted the departure 
of the Jesuits and resented the actions of the royal 
officials sitting at Saint-Pierre-le-Moutier. But after 
that, until 1780, the college operated rather smoothly 
and successfully. The teachers as of 1763 were a 
principal, two philosophy teachers, and five others for 
rhetoric through fifth at 1,320 to 900 livres (the lat- 
ter sum, for the four lowest teachers, being raised to 
1,000 livres in 1783). Problems as of 1780 came 
primarily over the rights of the Duc de Nevers as 
founder. The act of confirmation of 1763 gave him 
certain ceremonial functions as well as the right of 
inspection over the college, although he did not at 
first press the board to honor them. But seventeen 
years later he not only claimed them in full but also 
formed a plan to turn the school over to regulars. He 
did not succeed, but in 1782 he again sought to exer- 
~ cise what he thought were his rights (now, especially, 
to name teachers). The board was divided, with the 
municipal members supporting the Duc and even 
claiming to share rights over the college with him. 
The upshot was that the Parlement, in August, 1782, 
sustained the board’s right to name the teachers.*f 

Orléans was an important college, receiving in 1763 
authorization for a principal, two philosophy teachers, 
and six others at 1,200 to 700 livres. The board in 
1768 added an underprincipal at 600 livres and in 
1779 raised the salaries of the principal and teachers 
to sums of 1,800 to 1,300 livres. For the rest, Or- 
léans appears to have had more than an average 
amount of teacher misbehavior. Some was minor, 
such as dismissing students without permission, not 
attending a mandatory reading of the Parlement’s 
regulatory judgment of 1765, and showing favoritism 
in correcting compositions for prizes. But the cases 
of the Abbé Genty (accused in 1765 of favoring deism 
and materialism) and L.-P. Béranger (attacked early 
in the 1780’s for using J.-J. Rousseau’s “promenades,” 
for calling C.-A. Helvétius “virtuous,” for teaching 
“erotic poetry,” and, in general, ridiculing Christian- 
ity) were more serious. The former was not dis- 
missed and the latter was permitted to resign with a 
substantial pension—both cases undoubtedly were a 
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reflection of the times and testimony to the pervasion 
of the spirit of the Enlightenment in this city.”’ 
Poitiers had two Jesuit institutions as of 1762. The 
Irish “college” (seminary) was, however, only an 
association of five Irish boursiers (named by the pro- 
vincial of the Society of Jesus in Ireland). In 1762 
it had only a building, 3,434 livres in revenues, and 
four boursiers. The Parlement confiscated the house 
and money and compensated the men until they com- 
pleted their education. The other college, Sainte- 
Marthe, continued to exist as part of the University 
of Poitiers. It, like its counterpart at Bourges, did 
not receive confirmation and had various local bodies 
struggling to control it. The Parlement, in the ab- 
sence of a royal act, exerted considerable control over 
the school. As of 1768 the parlementaires were, for 
example, not happy with the manner in which the uni- 
versity administered it, and they issued a lengthy regu- 
latory judgment. Almost half of it dealt with the 
composition of the arts faculty and the structure of 
the university governance. The remainder established 
for Ste-Marthe rules involving the behavior of teach- 
ers, the nature of ceremonies, the procedure for judg- 
ing student promotions, and the maintenance of 
proper student behavior and other facets of the life 
of the college, with the totality similar to the judg- 
ment of January, 1765, for ex-Jesuit schools not 
attached to universities. At the same time the court 
issued a judgment chastising the university for down- 
grading the teachers of Ste.-Marthe, but it also re- 
emphasized the admonitions stated in the regulations 
that those teachers had to wear academic robes while 
teaching and could charge their students no fees. The 
parlementaires also did not like the way the steward 
administered the finances, and in 1780 they turned the 
financial responsibility over to the university. The 
control the court exerted was, in any case, even 
greater for Poitiers than for Bourges—especially be- 
cause, beginning in September, 1763, in high-handed 
fashion, it always named the principal. As for teach- 
ers, the municipality in 1762 named, in addition to 
the principal (prefect), four for theology, one for 
mathematics, two for philosophy, a substitute for 
philosophy and mathematics, a prefect for the lower 
grades, two for rhetoric, and one each for second 
through fifth at 15,100 livres total. Later in 1762 
the Parlement, citing expense and uselessness, elimi- 
nated two of the theology teachers and the second 
prefect. In 1765 it also suppressed the chair of 
mathematics, saying that the teaching of that science 
was the province of the philosophy teachers. Finally, 
in 1782 it took from the municipality and gave to the 
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university the right to name all but the principal.”® 

The king in 1764 suppressed the college at Reims, 
giving most of its wealth to another college in the 
same city and part of it to the former Jesuit ones at 
Chalons-sur-Marne and Compiègne.?? 

At Roanne the new college had a rough beginning : 
a year-long hiatus beginning in the autumn of 1762 
because the teachers chosen by the municipality in 
the spring refused to continue without increased 
salaries, during which the royal officials, sitting at 
Montbrison, sought to have it suppressed. The new 
board decided in May, 1763, to seek an accord with 
the Priests of Saint-Joseph (of Lyon), secured one 
late in the summer, and obtained royal approval in 
October. The arrangement was similar to the one 
for the Oratorians at Trinité in Lyon, except that it 
called for only eight men (a principal, a prefect, and 
teachers for rhetoric through sixth) for whom the 
board was to pay 4,500 livres yearly. In 1779 and 
1780 the board added two philosophy teachers, at 800 
livres each, and said that the community had to have 
at least four priests among those who taught. Who- 
ever they were, after 1763, they appear to have op- 
erated the college smoothly and successfully.*° 

As a rather poor college in the Auvergne, Saint- 
Flour, in 1763, gained royal approval for only a prin- 
cipal and six teachers for rhetoric through sixth at 
600 to 350 livres. In 1764 another letters patent 
responded to local initiative by adding two teachers 
of theology (made possible by an act of the bishop 
presenting to the school a disputed rente of 900 livres 
on the French clergy) and two of philosophy (all at 
500 livres each), additions necessary because winter 
snows prevented the inhabitants of the diocese from 
going elsewhere to study those subjects. But, also, 
the act suspended the positions of teacher of the sixth 
and of the principalship, with the older philosophy 
teacher to perform the functions of the latter. Still, 
the theology chairs appear to have remained unfilled 
until 1769, when the chapter contributed 1,200 livres 
more yearly and the Parlement relieved the board of 
the obligation to pay their regular salaries. Finally, 
in 1782 the court approved the reestablishment of a 
principal, at 600 livres. These repeated local moves 
to add teachers demonstrate that the school had broad 
local support.*? 


For the former college of the English Jesuits at 
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Saint-Omer, a confirming act of 1764 gave it a prin- 
cipal (called “president”), an underprincipal (“vice- 
president”), a prefect for discipline, a master to teach 
French, a master for writing and arithmetic, and six 
regular teachers for rhetoric through sixth at 1,200 
to 400 livres. They could be ecclesiastics or laymen 
but had to be English and Catholic (also true for 
the students). Most of its money was to come from 
6,000 livres given annually by the French king. A 
council composed of the president, vice-president, pre- 
fect, and teachers of rhetoric and second was to con- 
trol the college, except that the bishop was to regu- | 
late spiritual matters and to select new principals 
from among three candidates proposed by it. Also, a 
local royal official chosen by the attorney general 
could visit the classes and submit reports to Paris. 
No major problems developed in the new institution 
thus formally established.f? 

Irregularities in the establishment of the board at 
Sens and claims of inspection by the chapter marred 
the early life of the college. But the Parlement cor- 
rected the former and rejected the latter, and after 
confirmation in July, 1764, the school, although poor, 
operated smoothly. It had at first only a teacher for 
rhetoric and second (who also acted as principal), 
one for third and fourth, and one for fifth and sixth 
at 900 to 500 livres. This personnel remained the 
same, although by 1783 the lowest salary had been 
raised to 600 livres. In 1776 an individual had 
established three bourses at 700 livres each, and in 
1779 the school received a considerable part of the 
14,000 livres of revenues of a suppressed Celestine 
monastery. The latter sum was used in 1787 to begin 
a project, costing 100,000 livres, to construct new 
college buildings.** 

The administrators at Tours experienced early dif- 
ficulties over the teaching of theology, because the 
archbishop refused to let the Oratorians do so (in 
carrying out a foundation) and, instead, tried to force 
two of his canons on the board. The Parlement 
ended the affair in August, 1763, by supporting the 
board. A letters patent of the subsequent December 
confirmed for the college a principal, two theology 
teachers (Oratorians), two for philosophy, and six 
others at 1,000 to 500 livres. It then operated 
smoothly until 1772, when the board dismissed a 
philosophy teacher for distributing unsigned theses 
to the public, for making inexact statements about the 
Philosophie de Toul, and generally for not teaching 
what the board prescribed. The Superior Council of 
Blois ordered his reinstatement after he had asked the 
board to be excused and after he had begun to correct 
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his previous errors. The board seems to have avoided 
said reinstatement, because the Parlement in 1776 
ordered the board to reconsider his position—this 
time using the proper procedure. The man was 
still trying to regain his position in 1779, when broad 
local agreement, including the archbishop, brought in 
the Oratorians as teachers. (A similar effort had 
failed in 1763, apparently because the archbishop then, 
and until 1775, had opposed it.) The board had been 
divided over the affair of the philosophy teacher since 
1772, although the division does not seem to have 
been an important factor in the change of teachers in 
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I shall not attempt to present here an exhaustive 
bibliography on French secondary education from 
the expulsion of the Jesuits to the demise of the 
Parlement of Paris. The footnotes show what sources 
I have used for the jurisdiction of the Parlement of 
Paris, and they can serve as an introduction for per- 
sons who wish to do work within the subject area. 
Excellent bibliographies can be found, moreover, in 
D. Mornet, Les Origines intellectuelles de la Révolu- 
tion française, 1715-1787; A. Silvy, Essai d’une bib- 
liographie historique de l’enseignement secondaire et 
supérieur en France avant la Révolution (Paris, 
[1894] ); G. Walter (ed.), Répertoire de l’histoire de 
la Révolution française: Travaux publié de 1800 à 
1940, 2: Lieux (2 v., Paris, 1941-1951) ; L. Grimaud, 
Histoire de la liberté d'enseignement en France (6 
v., new ed., Grenoble, 1944-1954), 1: L’ Ancien 
régime; P. Delattre (ed.), Les Établissements des 
Jésuites en France depuis quatre siècles; and D. G. 
Thompson, “The Confiscation and Administration of 
Jesuit Property Under the Jurisdiction of the Parle- 
ment of Paris, 1762-1798,” (unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, Department of History, University of Brit- 
ish Columbia, 1972). In addition, I am not giving 
full bibliographic data for those works cited in the 
footnotes. 

I have relied heavily on unprinted primary sources, 
including many housed in the provinces. Thus, I 
consulted the municipal archives of Angoulême, 
Bourges, Châlons-sur-Marne, Charleville, Laon, Lyon, 
Macon, Moulins, Nevers and Sens. Of departmental 
archives I used those of Allier, Cantal, Charente, 
Cher, Indre-et-Loire, Loir-et-Cher, Marne, Rhone, 
Sarthe, Somme, Vendée, Vienne, and Yonne. The 
relevant documents on the colleges in the archives of 
the departments of Ardennes, Loiret, and Pas-de- 
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Calais unfortunately have been totally or nearly de- 
stroyed in the wars of the twentieth century, although 
for Loiret I could glean useful information from the 
Inventaire sommaire and for the Pas-de-Calais some 
documents survive. I have not used precise citations 
in all references to provincial archives. I have not 
given, for example, the page numbers of the registers 
of boards’ minutes. Furthermore, in some instances 
I have not cited the series, because they were the 
same as those repeatedly cited for those archives in 
other footnotes. 

In Paris the Salle des Manuscrits of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale provided the invaluable Joly de 
Fleury Collection, an indexed series of judgments of 
the Parlement of Paris (for January, 1765 to June, 
1776) in Manuscrits français nouvelles acquisitions, 
and some documents in other parts of the Manuscrits 
francais. 

The Archives Nationales, in addition to providing 
the valuable service of borrowing documents from 
provincial archives, held the following: AD (‘“Ar- 
chives imprimées”) VIII: “Instruction publique; sci- 
ences et arts,” 4B; E (“Conseil du Roi”) 2399-2659 : 
“Minutes du Conseil: Collection formée par les secre- 
taires d’état,” passim (seen were 2399-2446, 2450- 
2454, 2523, 2530-2536, 2580-2585, 2591-2594); F* 
(“Comptabilité générale”) 1935: “Etats des bénéfices 
appartenant aux maisons et collèges des Jésuites, 
1765-1773”; FF" (“Instruction publique” [after 
1789] ) ; G (“Agence générale du clergé”) 619-686: 
“Correspondence des agents-généraux et autres offi- 
ciers du clergé, XVII*-XVIII°’s.”; G? (“Commis- 
sions des réguliers et des secours”) 118-173: “Mai- 
sons et établissements religieux”; H? (“Université et 
collèges parisiens, comptes”) 2388-2406: M. 198 
(“Collèges en général”) and 241 (“Jésuites: papiers 
de Gilbert de Voisins”); MM. 305-318 (Minutes of 
the board of Louis-le-Grand); O! (“Maison du roi 
et maison de l’empereur”) 458-486: “Actes et papiers 
du ministre: Lettres du Ministre de la Maison du Roi 
aux autres secrétaires d’Etat, aux Cours, aux Inten- 
dants, etc”; VT (“Commissions extraordinaires du 
Conseil”) 77-88: “Bureau des économats”; and X 
(“Parlement de Paris”) 14 (‘‘Registres: Conseil 
secret”) and 1® (“Minutes”). My use of the parle- 
mentary judgments is complex, as I relied on the X14 
series of the AN for the years 1762-1774 and 1776- 
1786, the X? series for the superior councils and 
1786-1790, Manuscrits français nouvelles acquisitions 
of the BN for 1765-1776, and other sources (such 
as the municipal archives of Moulins) for printed 
versions. Perhaps my reliance on the X! series 
(and on the M. f. n. a.) was unfortunate, because I 
have heard the assertion that the “Registres” are less 
complete than the “Minutes.” Yet, spot checks which 
I made show that the latter contain few judgments 
(and those minor ones on Louis-le-Grand) on former 
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Jesuit colleges not found in the former. In addition, 
the Minutier Central of the AN, Study LXXXVIII, 
proved helpful. Finally, the Bibliothèque de l’Uni- 
versité de Paris contains some valuable manuscripts. 

Of other primary works, the Actes royaux, the 
Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques, the Compte rendu, and 
various volumes of minutes of the general assemblies 
of the clergy (see Ld5 in the BN) are useful printed 
collections. Valuable printed single documents or 
single volumes are the two memoranda to the Na- 
tional Assembly concerning Jesuit creditors (Ld*°590, 
591 of the BN), Rolland d’Erceville’s Recueil de 
plusieurs des ouvrages, his Mémoire sur l’administra- 
tion du collège de Louis-le-Grand et collèges y réunis, 
the Recueil de toutes les déliberations importantes 
prises depuis 1763 par le bureau d'administration du 
collège de Louis-le-Grand et des collèges y réunis 
(also primarily the work of Rolland d’Erceville), 
Abbé Eyrard’s Observations sur l'éducation publique, 
Bishop LaLuzerne’s L’Enseignement public dans le 
diocèse de Langres au XVIII? siècle; and Abbé 
Proyart’s De l'Éducation publique. 

Among secondary works, Delattre (ed.), Les Étab- 
lissements des Jésuites en France depuis quatre siè- 
cles, is an excellent, albeit pro-Jesuit, collection of 
sketches on the colleges. 

Indispensable books partly or wholly about second- 
ary education are D. Mornet, Les Origines intellectu- 
elles de la Révolution française, 1715-1787; G. Sny- 
ders, La Pédagogie en France aux XVII? et XVIII 
siècles; G. Compayré, Histoire critique des doctrines 
de l'éducation en France depuis le seizième siècle; 
Abbé Sicard, L’Education morale et civique avant et 
pendant la Révolution, his La Question de l'enseigne- 
ment et les congrégations religeuses (Paris, 1879), 
and his “La Question de la réforme de l’enseignement 
secondaire au XVIII® siècle et de nos jours,” Le 
Correspondant: Recueil périodique 128 (1882): pp. 
844-871, 1028-1047; G. E. A. Silvy, Essai d’une bib- 
hographie historique de l’enseignement secondaire et 
supérieur en France avant la Révolution and Histoire 
de Véducation et le science sociale; A. Duruy, L’In- 
struction publique et la Révolution; L. Grimaud, His- 
toire de la liberté d'enseignement en France; F. Vial, 
Trois siècles d'histoire de l’enseignement secondaire; 
and A. Villemain, “Exposé des motifs [of the pri- 
mary education law of 1844], 31 janvier 1844,” An- 
nales du Parlement français 6 (1884), No. 14: pp. 
1-16 (Paris, 1845). Less valuable, for this study, 
were Abbé D. Allain, La Question d’enseignement en 
1789 d’après les cahiers (Paris, 1886) ; P. Fischer de 
Chevriers, Histoire de l'instruction populaire en 
France depuis les premiers siècles jusqu'en 1789 
(Paris, 1884) ; W. Frijhoff and D. Julia, École et so- 
ciété dans la France dancien régime. Quatre ex- 
emples: Auch, Avallon, Condom et Gtsors; Histoire 
de l’enseignement de 1610 à nos jours; C. Lemenes- 
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trel, L’Instruction en France date-t-elle de la Révolu- 
tion? (Paris, 1912); and H. de Riancey, Histoire 
critique et législative de l'instruction publique et de la 
liberté de l’enseignement en France. In English, the 
reader should consult H. C. Barnard, Education and 
the French Revolution (Cambridge, 1969); F. E. 
Farrington, French Secondary Schools: An Account 
of the Origin, Development and Present Organization 
of Secondary Education in France; F. de LaFon- 
tainerie, French Liberalism and Education in the 
Eighteenth Century: The Writings of LaChalotas, 
Turgot, Diderot, and Condorcet on National Educa- 
tion (New York, 1932); R. R. Palmer (ed.), The 
School of the French Revolution; A Documentary 
History of the College of Louis-le-Grand and Its 
Director, Jean-François Champagne, 1762-1814 
(Princeton, N.J., 1975) ; D. Thompson, “The Con- 
fiscation and Administration of Jesuit Property Un- 
der the Jurisdiction of the Parlement of Paris, 1762- 
1798”; and A. Bridgman, “History in the French 
Colleges of the Eighteenth Century” (PhD disserta- 
tion, Queen’s University, 1977). The two works 
which most closely approximate the matters with 
which I have dealt are J. Morange, “La Réforme de 
l’enseignement à la fin de l’ancien régime et les mi- 
lieux parlementaires,” in J. Morange and J.-F. Chas- 
saing, Le Mouvement de réforme de l’enseignement 
en France, 1760-1798 (Paris, 1974) and R. Chartier, 
M.-M. Compère, and D. Julia, L’Education en France 
du XVIe au XVIII siècle (Paris, 1976). The for- 
mer is, however, brief (only eighty-four pages) ; 
emphasizes certain items which I do not (for example, 
the ideas on reform of the major parlementary re- 
formers and the methods of recruitment of teachers 
in the colleges attached to the University of Paris); 
concentrates for the jurisdiction of the Paris Parle- 
ment on Paris itself; and employs as sources only 
secondary and printed primary ones. On the other 
hand, it does discuss what other parlements did in 
regard to reforming instruction. The latter is lengthy 
and good, but it is also general, with chapters on 
primary schools and post-secondary institutions as 
well as some on the colleges. It does not really deal 
with what I have covered. Both works, in any case, 
place what I have done within a larger context. 
Finally, a great number of histories of individual 
colleges could be cited. Many of them are, however, 
brief or “antiquarian” or both. I shall mention here 
only the ones for schools within the jurisdiction of the 
Parlement of Paris that are good and are among those 
which have been useful in preparing this work. For 
the provinces these are P. Boissonade and J. Bernard, 
Histoire du collège et du lycée d'Angoulême (1516- 
1895) ; E. Bouchard, “Le Collège de Moulins”; C. 
Bréard, Histoire du collège d'Eu; M. Bruneau, 
“L’Enseignement secondaire et supérieur des lettres et 
des sciences à Bourges”; M. Chabod and M. S. Char- 
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léty, Histoire de l’enseignement secondaire dans le 
Rhône du 1789 à 1900; J. Delfour, “Le Collège de 
Poitiers après l’expulsion des Jésuites (1762-1795 )” ; 
C. Dubroux, “Le Collège de Charleville (1762- 
1793)”; E. Duminy, “Le Collège de Nevers, 1521- 
1860”; G. d’Hautecloque, “L’Enseignement secondaire 
dans le Pas-de-Calais avant 1789”; E. Jaloustre, “Les 
Anciennes écoles de Auvergne”; S. Lenel, Histoire 
du collège d Amiens, 1219-1795; M. Quantin, His- 
toire de l'enseignement secondaire et supérieur dans 
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les pays du département de l'Yonne avant 1790; C. 
Taiée, “L’Enseignement secondaire a Laon”; L.-H. 
Tranchau, Le Collège et le lycée d'Orléans (1762- 
1892); and L. Vivier, Petite histoire du collége et 
lycée de Roanne, 1607-1931. For Paris, G. Dupont- 
Ferrier, Du Collège de Clermont au lycée Louis-le- 
Grand (1563-1920) is excellent. Indeed, I relied 
heavily on it when discussing teachers and students, 
both of whom received little attention in the minutes 
of the school’s board. 
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